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HOLLY AND IVY. 


BY ANTHONY POPLAR, 


“ Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly."—SHA GSPEARE, 
“ Usurping ivy.”— Jd, 


Once again ‘the year is growing ancient.” Another of those cycles, seventy 
of which measure the ordinary life of man, is well nigh completed. One more 
of those seventy waves, which drift man into Eternity, is just about to break on 
the shore of Time. Hours, and days, and months, have poured out their sands, 
to make up the sum of one of the most eventful years this generation has seen ; 
and, as it speeds irrevocably away, we stand on the skirt of the ‘unretraceable 
Past, on the brink of the unknown Furure. ‘ Hore cedunt, dies, menses, anni: 
nec preteritum tempus unquam revertitur, nee quod sequatur sciri potest.” 
It is good to pause a moment at seasons such as these, if it be only to take 
breath, ere we start anew on the race of life, to look around us, and consider 
whence we have come, whither we are going— 


“°Tis wisely great to talk of our past hours.” 


The Past! the irrevocable past! All that we once looked forward to with 
an intense desire — all that we sought so eagerly to accomplish — for a moment, 
and for a moment only, became the Present; and in that moment only became 
ours—perishing in the using, dying in our embrace, or phantom-like, eluding 
our arms; and the moment after beyond our reach once more, as the things 
that have been, hurrying away into the dim distance, growing smaller and smaller, 
fainter and fainter every hour —till, like the lessening objects on the distant 
horizon that shrink into misty spots in the physical landscape, they, too, shrink 
as they recede, occupying but a little space in the field of our mental vision, 
till at last we can only discern them by the light of Memory that illumines them 
upon the far away verge of the past. 

Memory, “the warder of the brain,” the great magician of life. She stands 
far away behind us, holding up her mirror; so that, when at times we stop a 
moment in our onward progress, and turn the mind’s eye backwards, we see 
the things that have long since sped away, caught and deflected in their course 
by that magic glass—and lo! the phantasms of the departed flit back to meet us, 
and the images all stand before us, “lifeless, but life-like,”—our childhood, our 
youth, our manhood, and all the scenes and beings with which we conversed— 
some dim, and shadowy, and undefined—some standing out with sharp outlines 
and in strong colours, so that we think we can handle them with our hands, 
and see them with the eyes of our body. And thus Memory gives us back the 
days that are gone—its pleasures and its sorrows, its good and its evil— 


MEMORY. 


Sad, as the waves of the low-moaning ocean 
Break in the light of the moon on the shore— 
Fitful, as music, whén winds sét in motion 
Strings of the air-lute their wings tremble o’er ; 
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Pure, as the spring from its fountain-heart welling 
Through the hot sands in the wilderness lone, 

Come back again from their shadowy dwelling, 
All the dear memories of days that are gone. 


Childhood—its light-hearted sorrow and pleasure, 
Smiles like the sunlight, and tears like the dew ; 
Youth—rich in love, as a vase filled with treasure ; 
Prime—with its dreams of the grand and the true. 
Sunlight and dew-drop will come back at morning, 
Night give new dreams, and the vase find new store; 
Life! on thy stream there is no more returning— 
Memory! oh, give back the sweet days of yore ! 


There is no sentiment that obtrudes itself more constantly upon a thoughtful 
man than this, that human life, with all its business and its bustle, its toils and 
its cares, its hopes and its fears, has more of the unreal than the real in it, more 
of the shadow than the substance, ever fleeting and transient. Sages and phi- 
losophers, in all ages, have felt this sad and solemn truth, and proclaimed it to 
the world. “‘ Man,” says the poet-king of Israel, «« walketh in a vain shadow, and 
disquieteth himself in vain.” ‘‘ Our days on earth are but a shadow, and there is 
none abiding.” And the great preacher upon vanities bears the same testimony, 
* All the days of his vain life, which he spendeth as a shadow.” Pindar calls 
man “the dream of a shadow, 2xiis évag &végwee; and Aschylus still more hap- 
pily designates human life—‘"Ovag iutgeparrey”—a dream that appeareth in the 
daylight. St. Chrysostom, who was himself an elegant scholar and well ac- 

uainted with the classical literature of ancient Greece, had, in all probability, 

e sentiments of these poets in his mind, when, speaking of life, he says, “ Like 
a shadow and a dream it flitteth away, having nothing that is true, nothing that 
is stable.* And again, in one of his fine homilies, he thus preaches — “ Our 
life is like a scene in a play, or a vision of the night. For, as in the scene when 
the curtain drops, the decorations disappear ; and the visions, when the light of 
the sun shines in upon the sleeper, all flit away, so, in like manner, when the 
weg for all and for each draweth nigh, all these things are dissolved and 
vanish.”’t 

But if life be thus unreal—if the past be as a shadow, and the present but a 
dream—where shall we look for the real and the abiding? Where but in the 
a future beyond the grave—the morrow not of ‘lime, but of Eternity, 
when 

“The days breaketh, and the shadows flee away.” 


Strange paradox of Nature! mysterious antagonism between the physical and the 
moral condition of our being! To the eye of the Christian philosopher, as of the 
Christian poet, this life is 

“ The land of apparitions, empty shades! 


All, all on earth is shadow—all beyond 
Is substance.” 


There indeed is the real, the true, the stable. The strong hand of that most 
sublime and beneficent of God’s ministers—DeatTa—rends away the clay-scales 
from the eyes of the soul; her vision is no longer diseased that she sees spectres, 
no longer dim that she fails to see realities, no longer short to see the whole. 
And so there is no shifting, no passing by parts across the field of view ; but all 
is beheld in its entirety, and therefore unchangingly. 

In the midst, then, of all this fleeting, changeful, phantom-life, wherein we 
now dreamily move, let no man fail to take these comforting thoughts to his 


* Kabdose oxsa xai ovag Taparery ti, ovder aanbss ovdey 2iBasov sxov. — Hom. xxxv. in 
cap. xiv. Gen. 

+ Lanvh cig sociv 6 Big xu brag. Kabawse yuo iwi rns oxnvis, Tov oxnveus apbivros, as 
Woinsrias Warverras, mas TH dviwara, Tis axTVeS Paruens, Tarte afiwraras olTw nas voy 
Ts CUYTIAMMS YivOMtYNS, KOI THE KOIVNS MOL THE bYO5 ixaCTEV, TAYTA AviTaI nas aan FiTH.— 


Ep. i. Tim., cap. 5, Hom. XV. 
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soul — they will not make him the less earnest to do whatsoever his hand 
findeth to do; but while he is occupied about the things of time, let him not be 
falsely craven to the nobility of his nature, to fear to avow that he looks beyond 
and above the earth, and fixes his hopes on heaven. Let us listen to Nature 
while she teaches us this lesson in a figure :— 


THE WILLOW. 
“ Tongues in trees—books in the running brooks." —-SHAKSPEARE. 


The Willow grows beside the River, 
And the boughs hang o’er its flow, 

Till the green leaves, as they quiver, 
Kiss the waves that ran below. 


The River whispers to the Willow 
With asad, mysterious tone, 

As the bubbles of each billow 
Gurgling break on bank and stone. 


What saith the River as it glistens 
In the sun-glints through the tree, 
While the bough stoops down and listens 
To its plaintive melody ? 


‘‘ Like my waters, life is flying— 
Brightest joys have shortest stay— 

As my waves speed onward sighing, 
With chy kisses far away : ; 


«* Human hopes are like the hubbles 
Swoln and glittering on my tide, 
Till the rocks, like earthly troubles, 
Meet and wreck them as they glide.” — 


High o’er Willow, high o’er River, 
Soars a Lark in airy rings, 

While his voice trills to the quiver 
Of his sun-illumined wings. 


And the ether-vault is riven 
With this glad song, as he flies— 
** Seek, like me, thy joys in heaven, 
And thy hopes within the skies.” 


But it was not of such things that we sat down to write. The rude winds are 
blustering outside our close-curtained room ; the rain is plashing in drearil 
against our window-panes, and we feel that the winter is indeed upon us. Well, 
let him come. Happy, if we never meet worse enemies than “ winter and cold 
weather.” Come, then, thou hoary-headed and dripping shiverer : if thou art, 
indeed, an enemy, we will deal with thee as the great Christian philosopher of 
Tarsus enjoins us to deal with all our enemies. We will feed thee, we will give 
thee drink, we will *‘ heap coals of fire upon thy head ;” we will thaw away all 
thy ice; we will dry thy dripping garments ; we will hush thy mournings, and 
wipe away thy tears. So now, be jolly, old fellow, and sing us a stave— 


“Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly ; 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly ; 
Then heigh ho the holly, 
This life is most jolly.” 


Oh! rare Will Shakspeare, thou hast a sentiment for every season—a phrase 
for every thought—something apposite in the way of expression for every phase 
of human feeling; and they who cannot make their winter nights pass away 
gaily in thy company must have ‘hearts in their bellies no bigger than pins’ 
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Dear friends, when the eve of Christmas is at hand you will hear through our 
streets the pleasant cries of those who go about with carts filled with holly and 
ivy. At every door this cart is welcome. Every cook-maid rushes out to hail 
it, and is sure to possess herself of an abundance of the beautiful, bright green 
branches of the holly, and bunches of the wreathing ivy, to decorate her kitchen ; 
every housewife takes care that parlour and sitting apartment shall shine with 
the emblems of the holy Christmastide— 


“ Each room with ivy-leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly,” 


- ane good Master George Withers before he turned Puritan, and took to 
ting. 

eWell just so would we wish it to be between us and you. We would be the 
welcome visitants to your Christmas hearths—we would be your social and your 
spiritual holly and ivy—shining upon you with pleasant, ever-verdant faces, 
bringing you the good cheer of tale and of song, and lingering with you, on your 
shelves, and before your eyes, till the new year shall bring you other leaves 
to take our place—and then— 


“ Down with the holly, ivy, and all, 
Wherewith ye dressed the Christmas hall.” 


To our thinking, the ivy is one of the loveliest leaf-robes with which the boun- 
tiful hand of Nature has decked our fair world. It would be no inappropriate 
emblem of the great Christian grace of Charity. See how it creepeth now along the 
ground, and doth not vaunt itself; and if it raises itself upwards, it is not that it 
behaveth itself unseemly, but rather, in love and fidelity, clinging to some aged 
tree, or hoary ruin, to which it has ministered through the long years that are 
gone, holding to them in their age and weakness, as it did in their youth and 
strength—long-suffering, and kind, and loving ; hiding and healing all the rents 
and ravages of time—ever smiling with verdant affection around the withering 
trunk, or the crumbling stone ; enduring all things for the sake of those it loves— 
the storm, and the frost, and the lightning, and the thunderbolt—that it may 
cover them with its green drapery, and stay them with itsembracing fibres. By 
some such old ruin do we love to sit and muse at eventide, and call up in the 
dim light the olden memories of the place and people—the hall, or the cloister, 
with the shadows of those who lived and died within them, ere yet the green ivy 
crept to love, and comfort, and beautify them in their day of desolation and 
sorrow. Such a ruin as this we know of, with which a legend is connected that 
we shall tell you. It is one of our famed round towers, and stands at Rattoo, 
anciently “ Rath Muighe* tuaiseirt,” or “The Rath of the Northern Plain,” not 
far from Ardfert, in the county of Kerry, It is covered with ivy and in good pre- 
servation, and near it are some ecclesiastical ruins. Our friend Dr. Petrie tells 
us that, according to the tradition of the country, there were formerly seven 
churches close to the tower, in the upper story of which a remarkably sweet- 
toned silver bell was placed. In the time of the “troubles” it was thrown for 
safety into the River Brick, which flows close by. All attempts to recover it 
have been vain, though it is said occasionally to direct attention to its place of 
concealment by emitting melancholy tones. Shall we sing to you the Seutte 
that rose in our mind as we sat one evening by that tower :— 


THE SILVER BELL OF RATH MUIGHE. 


I sat by the base of the ivy-robed tower, 
In lonely Rath Muighe when the daylight was gone, 
And watched till the moonlight fell down in a shower, 
Athwart the deep stream that flowed sluggishly on: 
I thought of the days when the silver bell, pealing 
Aloft in the belfry, invited to prayer ; 
When white-vested priests at the altars were kneeling, 
And chanting of canons rose sweet on the air. 








* Pronounced Mivee. 


December. 


The churches, and convents, and cloisters have perished, 
And leave scarce a trace of their ruins behind ; 
And the bell of the tower, so sacredly cherished, 
No more flings its sweet silver tones to the wind. 
For the spoiler approached, bringing terror and slaughter, 
And troubled the peace of those servants of God 3 
Then pious ones bore that loved bell to the water, 
And blessed it, and plunged it far into the flood. 


And lo! as I mused, came the ghostly wind, stealing, 
And rustling the ivy-leaves over my head ; 
Then methought that the voice of that silver bell pealing, 
Rose solemn and sad from its water-laved bed. 
With each silver sound thronging fancies swept o’er me, 
Till past things came back like the spectres of night ; 
And cloister and convent again rose before me, 
And white-vested priests knelt beneath the moon’s light. 


"Tis thus, when the spoiler would take all that’s precious, 
That Memory hides each dear i apart ; 

And oft in the silence of night, to refresh us, 
They well up again from the deeps of the heart. 

And solemn yet sweet on our souls comes the feeling, 
That loved ones and dead ones are thronging around ; 

And tones long remembered, just like that bell’s pealing, 
Float mournfully up from the grave’s dark profound ! 


The ivy — the flexile-footed ivy, as Ovid beautifully phrases it — was, you all 
know, sacred to Bacchus; and all the Muses, too, were wont to bind their brows, 
with it, and the poet’s crowns were wrought of ivy—‘ doctarum hedere premia 
frontium.” It is meet, then, that the Christmas ivy should bring us good 
cheer and song. And songs ye shall have, dear friends, for your hearths in De- 
cember, besides those we have just sung to you ourselves; for we have called upon 
some of our minstrels to cheer you, as did the waits in the good old times. So 
now sit round the fire, and listen to one of our own poets, Mortimer Collins, who 
shall describe the month for you in his sweet, melodious numbers— 


DECEMBER. 


Decemser, bleak thy woodlands are— 

No merry maidens wander there 

With blossoms in their wind-tossed hair, 
Till splendour of the evening star 
Gleam in the cloudless East afar. 


White are thy wolds with sheets of snow, 
And ungloved fingers cannot touch 
The turf, where they were wont to clutch 
Dim April-violets, long ago, 
When Spring winds murmured to and fro. 


No ripple on the forest-brooks, 
No Summer swallow, flashing down 
To cool him in the waters brown ; 
No dreamer over ancient books 
Lies idly in moss-paven nooks. 


Yet surely hath the circling year, 
*Mid many months of greener bough, 
No bringer of more joy than thou 
Canst yield, when whirling storms are here, 
December, month of Christmas cheer. 
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There, now, you are fairly launched into the wild wintry December, that 
month that, as Spencer says— 


—— “ Hastes to stirre up Winter sterne, 
And bids him clayme with rigorous rage his right ; 
So now he storms with many a sturdy stoure, 
So now his blustering blast eche coast doth scoure.” 


When the two sons of Cymbeline sat in the gloomy cave within the mountains 
of Wales, with Belarius, Arviragus asks the old man— 


“ When we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat, dark December, how, 
In this our pinching cave, shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away ?” 


Ah! the question was a poser, and Belarius very wisely avoids answering it. 
These folk had but little book-learning, and we dare be sworn there was not as 
much as a song-book amongst them. Had they lived in the days of Orlando 
and Rosalind, then might the old man have answered them cheerfully enough— 
sit, sit, anda song.” Better still, had kind fate cast them upon our own 
times, they would have all sorts of shilling volumes, and penny periodicals; and 
upon the first day of that same dark December, the gloom even of the Cambrian 
cavern would have been penetrated by the light from our own Maga; and they 
would have grave discourse, and song, and tale, such as we now offer you, dear 
reader, in our pages. Well, there are few pleasanter ways of spending a winter 
evening than by the fireside—all the pleasanter if we have, during the day, been 
able to enjoy the out-door world; then young and old, man and boy, maid and 
matron, each takes his or her place in the sweet, bright picture, and so says 
another of our batds :— 


THE INGLE-NOOK. 


FREE TRANSLATION FROM “LES TROIS REGNES” OF DE LILLE. 


“Le foyer des plaisirs est la source feconde,” &c. 


The hearth, the heart of home, 
Glows with a welcome warmth as thriftless thought, 
Coo’d to the wildwood by the wandering voice 
Of Spring* (a golden heritage of hours 
Spent by the wayside), now the clearer call 
Of social instinct heeding turns again 
Back to its own fireside. The ruddy glow 
That flushes Father Winter’s frosty cheek 
a all hail! while gathered round his knees 
All kindred pleasures meet to give good cheer 
Unto the Prodigal. 

Set round with joys 
The household ring is drawn: unbroken trust 
Clasps hands more closely; and divided friends, 
Brought face to face, look cunningly askant— 
Then shyly through the empty breach between. 
Then, one, two, three, away! their bounding hearts 
Cleave fast—the faster for the longer leap ; 
And their free speech makes merry round the past, 
As once o’er obstacles they cleared together, 
Less airy but more easy. Discontent 
Hath now half-holiday : the Christmas sky 














* “Oh, cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ?”— Wordsworth. 
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Shows the true steelly sheen ; the crispy road 
Feels lively to the foot ; the shovelled snow 
Hath the old tingling touch ; and the huge hearth 
Crackles with hearts of oak. Old times, old times— 
Glass kisses glass: old loves, old smiles, old songs, 
Waes hael! waes hael! Was ever roundelay 
Of summertide so sweet ? 

Soon restless youth 
Wearies of wond’ring at the reckless feats, 
The peerless gallants and the matchless dames 
Of forty years ago. White-headed pote 
"Scape from the eager sire’s relaxed knees. 
Prim darlings loose godmother’s apron-string, 
And edge away demure. The blushful girl, 
With needless household pretext, quits her place ; 
And the young neighbour, moved to let her pass, 
Forgets he might return, and absence-struck, 
Halts on the threshold, timing with his own 
Her fairy-flitting foot, and to himself 
Taking each glance that for the tenth time marks 
The perfectness of some especial cate, 
Making sweets sweeter. Now around the hearth 
Close up the oldsters in a narrowed ring, 
Circling the sacred flame: while tale and jest 
Join on to jest and tale. So loud, so full, 
So glib and gay, hold forth the orators, 
You'd say each eloquent hand had moved the mill 
That grinds all young again. And auditors, 
Fair once, and gentle still, yield due applause, 
With tearful merriment and mirthful tears, 
As the theme touches on the time their tears 


Wept for a nothing, and yet nothing seemed 
Aworth their weeping. 


Watchful of the glance 
Of a mild-matron’s age-revering eye, 
The youngsters gather to a group, and taste 
The sweets of stolen and yet sinless joys. 
Arch gravity and stifled mirth pursue 
The slipper’s stealthy round, and when it drops, 
Clap hands for quiet, and with roguish tale 
Count up the forfeits. Gay the sports proceed, 
Till the great chamber grows too strait to hold 
Th’ expanding spirits. Following the lead 
Of some sly stateling, one by one depart 
The muster’d conclave, till the bounds are broke 
In order unimpeached. When silence falls 
Upon the elders, clouds come after rain 
In Autumn skies :* when, the last fight outfought, 
The veteran rests on the uneasy bed 
The hard hand makes itself; when enterprise, 
Bowled o’er the golden road, is brought to check ; 
When knotty contests, stoutly st led through, 
Bring the poor man to where, some luckless morn, 
His lawsuit left him, at the fingerpost 
Of scorn—the end of strife, each tongue is still, 
And tear-dimmed eyes seem asking, each of each, 
How meeting thus at the crossroads of care, 
Can we make merry? Hearken, loud and clear 
Youth lifts its voice in answer (God in these 


* Ecclesiastes, xii. 2. 
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Hath made those laughter*), and the games go on ; 
Each has its champions, as the bounding ball, 
The pluméd shuttlecock and graceful hoop,t 
With quick defiance pass from hand to hand, 
Coming to go again, and gone to come. 
The fathers, and their fathers, stand aside, 
Second the strokes, and share in the applause, 
And smile, and fold their hands, and for themselves 
Draw stakes with fortune. 

Pacing to and fro, 
Hard by this play of the two ends of life, 
Worshipful Wisdom, smooth-lipp’d, broken-voiced, 
Shuts up its mouth, and stops its solemn ears, 
And shakes its antique head, to be assured 
The whirligig around hath left it steady 
On its young shoulders. Holding dais high 
With its own musings, yet with gracious cye 
Looking on the two ages and their toys, 
Signs them a pitiful place below the salt 
That savours its own schemes. Anon it stoops 
To its own sport—a sport that doth not shame 
The more-haste-worse-speed spirit of an age 
When the head works for play. It meets its match. 
The lists are drawn, new lists of cloth of gold ; 
The forces ranked, the sign of onset made; 
The brain is busy as a battlefield. 
Forethought is here, is there, is everywhere— 
Sets a poor pawn against a crowned king ; 
Advances, calculates, combines, concludes. 
Farewell, fair Chance, who wast the queen of fights ! 
Thou’'st lost whoever win. 





In the ingle-nook 
Still the deaf uncle, spectacles on nose, 
And newspaper on knee, sits on, well pleased. 
Now he reads slow, yet turns to read again— 
Now rubs his eyebrow with the argument : 
Now smacks his lips upon a biting jest ; 
Cries out at “ hear” and “ cheer,” and laughs aloud, 
To catch the passing sounds of merriment, 
Chime in with ‘laughter! Now he folds the sheet, 
And leaning back, looks up, as though * my lord ” 
Had writ and diagram'd his speculation 
Upon the wall above the mistletoe. 
Now he sits upright, turns the smouldering log 
Upon the redden’d bars, and, looking round, 
Nods at a noisy child, and slaps his knee, 
With merry make-believe that he would give 
A second Christmas-box to little folk 
Who use the first so well. 





Now we pronounce this to be a very good picture—very life-like, and genial— 
full of strong, cheery lights, and tempered with soft shadows—just such a piece 
as one of the old Dutch masters would bave drawn, with all its hearty socialities ; 
or better still, as our own Maclise would produce, with all the wondrous har- 
monies and contrasts of colour and affluences of domestic detail, which make 
his ‘‘ Snap-Apple Night” immortal. But enough of songs. Shall we not have 
a tale—a Christmas tale? Yes, surely, and here comes one 


“ Who hath a story ready for your ear ”— 


* Genesis, xxi. 6. t “ Les Graces.” 
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one who has many a time and oft charmed and instructed us with his wayside 


rambles, and his pathetic season-stories. 


musings in your own way :— 


So, dear B., tell your Christmas 


4 CHRISTMAS CONTEMPLATION——-CHIME-BORN. 


\* Glory be to God on high! 
Christ is born to-day ; 
Peace on earth, aud charity— 
Christ is born to-day. 
Stars from heaven look wondering down 
On the Lord that left his throne ; 
White-robed angels, golden-crowned, 
Strike their harps with joyful sound— 
Glory be to God on high! 
Christ is born to-day ; 
Peace on earth and charity— 
Christ is born to-day.” 


Ir was my lot to be a sojourner in 
Shrewsbury on the Christmas-day of 
18—. The weather was open, and 
without frost ; and the morning, which 
had commenced with clouds, had wept 
its mists away, and by noontide, sun- 
light poured in broad lines down upon 
the streets and sparkling pavé of the 
beautiful old town, where are to be 
seen, more than peels s in any other 
place in the kingdom, the most delight- 
fully quaint and ancient houses, rare 
specimens of the early English style, 
and withal so neat, and trim, and cu- 
rious, that each in its peculiar structure, 
if it could be supposed capable of com- 
pression into miniature dimensions, and 
of being put under a glass bell, would 
grace the table of the most recherché 
drawing-room as an ornament, or en- 
rich the shelves of a museum as a cu- 
rious specimen of obsolete home archi- 
tecture. Around many of these old 
domiciles the winter sun, like a merry 
and hale old man, was shining warmly; 
while through the soft, gleaming, misty 
air the bells from the diflerent churches 
were clashing and striking in sonorous 
and graceful confusion. Steeple after 
steeple awoke, and tower after tower 
spoke out, each sending forth its clang- 
ing summons, as if in harmonious and 
exciting rivalry with its neighbour. 
First the bells from St. Mary’s began 
the descant, and were answered by the 
iron tongues of St. Julian’s; and im- 
mediately after, with brazen voices, 
from ancient Aukman’s, swinging their 
stern challenge to the wind; then, 
from a distance, more faintly and 
sweetly, arose upon the ear the Abbey 
chimes; while proudly crowning the 
river bank, St. Chad sent forth, un- 
wearied, peal upon peal of loud and 
jubilant notes and lifesome tones, out- 

ping from their tower, like wild 


—Joun Francis WALLER. 


hawks issuing from captivity into the 
glad and “‘ eager air,” and rising, and 
floating, and falling, and succeeding 
each other, like tempest-tost waves 
breaking on the shore, and blending 
up, without one discord, in the sound~ 
ing and elastic concert that seemed to 
pervade all space from sky to earth, 
to welcome in the happy day on which 
Christ was born. 

And oh! how musical and sweet are 
these Salopian bells, ringing in the 
«delicate air” of that lovely pastoral 
and woodland shire, and along its con- 
terminous counties, and onward and 
northward, from place to place, and up 
to ancient Oswestry, which takes its 
name from Northumbria’s hapless king, 
Oswald, slaughtered here by heathen 
Penda, King of Mercia; and off to 
verdant Vale Crucis, amidst its wooded 
hills; and to romantic Chirk, and gen- 
tle Wrexham, where the princely old 
tower of the grand and many- win- 
dowed church, ‘* The Pride of Wales,” 
flings into the air from its exquisite 
bells a crash of metallic harmony most 
rich and clear, wakening up the echos, 
and filling with music all the soft val- 
leys, where Gresford answers from her 
steeples in a ring of bells, the sweetest 
to be heard within the whole girth of 
merry England; and their silvery ca- 
dence, mingling with the deeper tones 
that break from Wrexham’s tower, are 
borne onward in softer vibrations to 
the banks of Dee, or die, like the de- 
parting spirit of sound, in a faint and 
circling ripple, against the grey and 
castled walls of Chester. 

And thus, upon that bright and 
happy festival, and in the quaint, and 
proud, and ancient town, after I had 
Joined in the church services, I strolled 
down to the Quarry Walk, which 
stretches along “the gentle Severn’s 
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sedgy banks,” and again the bells, 
which had been resting during church 
hours, suddenly broke out, startling 
the ear of silence, and filling all the 
air, and coming hurrying across the 
fields, and floating over the “crisp 
waves ” of the river, and reverberating 
amidst the denuded branches of the 
deaf and still old limes which sentinel 
the Walk, with such a life and exhila- 
ration of sounding, shaking, bursting 
harmony, as to stir my blood to its 
fountain, and almost bring tears to my 
eyes. 

And again, in the evening, as I sat 
in my solitary lodging, the bells once 
more leaped up into life, but as it 
seemed to me in a fainter strain, as if 
their joy were dulled by weariness ; 
yet still as distinct in their articula- 
tion, and as melodious in their roll, 
and full of mellow sweetness—saluting 
the night. The full white moon, like 
a silver Greek shield, lay on the bo- 
som of the sky, and seemed to be look- 
ing down calmly, through the air, rent 
and agitated with sound, on the brave 
old town and circling hills. Then sud- 
denly the bells ceased, music and mo- 
tion, their last intonation died into 
silence, and they hung still as death in 
their cold tower-tomb; and their soul, 
which is sound, was suspended, and 
their sweetness lingered like an echo 
around my heart. 

And then I fell into a musing fit as 
to what the melody of these bells might 
be brought to teach, and how I could 
interpret their tongues into intelligent 
expression, and what was the actual 
sentence of distinct speech conveyed 
in their exulting octaves, and some 
sweet lines floated into the stream of 
my memory, suggestive and descrip- 
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tive of the matter—they were from 
Waller’s “‘ Ravenscroft Hall :”— 


“ And then the brattle of the sweet-tongued bells, 
Clanging and clashing pealed into the morn, 
A joyous chime to welcome Christmas in. 
The stranger started, for those jocund tones 
Rang on his heart as old familiar sounds, 
Calling to mind the times when, as a boy, 
He loved to chaunt those solemn hymns of old 
Which saints and holy fathers of the Church 
Have left as precions gifts to later times. 
It seemed as though sweet voices in the air 
Gave utterance to his thoughts in strains like these— 
“ Oh te laudum millibus 
Laudo, laudo, laudo ; 
Tantis mirabilibus 
Plaudo, plaudo, plaudo. 
Gloria sit gloria, 
Amanti memoria, 
Domino in altis, 
Cui testimonia 
Dantur et preconia 
Ceelicis a psaltis.” 


And I thought of a curious Latin dis- 
tich I bad met in an old volume,* 
which, if my memory betray me not, 
runs thus— 


* Funera plango—Fulmina frango—Sabbata pango— 
Excito lentos—Dissipo ventos—Paco cruentos.” 


Thus speak the bells, or rather one, 
on the part of the whole peal, detail- 
ing their beneficent uses to the church 
and mankind in general. ‘The lines, 
which are monk-Latin, and savour of 
doggrel, may be rendered thus, though 
I am afraid they lose but little of their 
doggrel character by their transposi- 
tion to the following rhymes :— 


** Dead bewailing—Thunder breaking— 
Sabbath hailing—dull awaking : 
Causing stormy winds to cease, 
Calming cruel hearts to peace.” 


But this did not suit the spirit I was 
then in ; nor a second couplet framed, it 
would appear, on the same principle of 
making the sound an echo to the sense, 
and running thus :— 


“ Lando Deum verum—Plebem voco—conjugo cleram— 
Defunctos ploro—Pestem fugo—festa decoro,”’ 


which may be rendered, in a free and easy translation, thus— 


The true God adoring. 
The lost dead depioring. 


So I determined to extract a sen- 
tence for myself, and compel their 
pealing changes to express a great and 
simple truth, and one consonant to this 
glorious festival ; and Fancy aiding me 


* “ Weever on Funeral Monuments.” 
of the Bell.” 


The people inviting. 
The clergy uniting. 


The pestilence chasing. 
The festivals gracing. 


no doubt, I thought I could frame their 
language thus— 

A SAVIOUR IS BORN—CHRIST THE LORD. 
And thus, having vocalised the bells to 


These lines form the motto before Schiller’s “Song 
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my satisfaction, and bestowed upon 
them so blessed and annunciatory an 
expressiveness, I went back with great 
delight to their now parted music, and 
felt that they had tee all the day 
preaching to my spirit through my 
sense, and tuning it, while they taught 
it, eloquently and well. 

And then I found my thoughts es- 
saying to consider the action of these 
bells in the light of a moral symbol. 
What large and loving invitations do 
they give with their clear, persuasive 
voices, calling through the wide-spread 
and unchartered air, sounding, irre- 
spectively to all alike, as sweet and as 
impartial to one as to every one—just 
as God’s sun and rain shines and 
streams indifferently on the evil and 
the good — the just and the unjust. 
How catholic are they in their rever- 
berations, as their reiterating changes 
go pealing up the lawn, and in through 
the doors and windows of the noble’s 
castle, and thence, borne on the “ invi- 
sible and creeping wind,” pass on across 
his grounds, to visit, with as full a 
freight of harmony and song, some 
poor man’s humble cottage which skirts 
the wood, charming the ear and cheer- 
ing the heart of each and all alike in 
every rank of life—the lord and the 
labourer, the sovereign and his serf; 
and thus uniting and inviting all who 
belong to our.common Christendom, to 
come to the house of prayer, to hear 
of God’s great love to the wide, wide 
world, because that 


A SAVIOUR 18 BORN—CHRIST THE LORD. 


Oh! large-hearted and liberal bells, 
how you express, in the outbreakings 
of your melody, the illimitable good- 
will of Him whose earthly nativity you 
would celebrate! Your joyous peals 
are heart-music for the million; and 
Heaven’s sweet love, that willeth not 
that any should die, is told forth 
through the sonorous symbol of your 
wide-sounding peals, which, in notes 
of varied tone and shifting power and 
of pathos, seem to plead chidingly 
with the dubious, to complain mourn- 
fully with the wayward, to startle the 
inert to life, to sympathise melodious- 
ly with the good, and to call and joy- 
fully invite all souls, and sinners, and 
shades of the great human family, to 
the one prepared and happy home, 
over whose portal is written 


A SAVIOUR 18 BORN——-CHRIST THE LORD. 
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And then, again, I called back my 
thoughts from the wide air where they 
were careering like eagles on the wind, 
with the vibrations of the bells, and 
brought them down to bear upon the 
opsect of all this loud and laudatory 
harmony. And here at once the great 
fact came in view—the great and ma- 
jestic fact, which brought Heaven 
down to earth, and lifts earth to Hea- 
ven; which uncurtains the thoughts 
and the throne of God ; which involves 
and affects the eternal future of all 
rational being, and will yet cause the 
material universe to thrill to her centre, 
and break forth into songs of gratula- 
tion. Yet all this majestic fact, and 
all the greatness of circumstance con- 
nected with it, is here narrowed down 
to the smallest possible point; for in 
the mange: cradle of Bethlehem was 
Heaven’s Glory curtained and contain- 
ed; and the Day-spring of the world 
eclipsed, and the Bright and Morning 
Star of all intelligent and spiritual 
being suffered occultation. ere it 
was that Deity approximated to 
dust, that Eternity stooped to Time, 
that Infinity put on the trammels of 
Limitation,that Immortality was linked 
with the sufferings of Nature, and all 
that was loftiest in heaven became all 
that was most lowly on earth ; for unto 
us this day a Saviour 1s BoRN—CaRIST 
THE Lorp. 

And from this manger-cradle (my 
thoughts rapidly assuming a kind of 
visionary character) seemed to pro- 
ceed rays of yellow golden light, 
which fell upon the forms gathered 
round, and associated with its history. 
I looked at them personally with a 
feeling produced by the individual in- 
terest each possessed; but I felt my- 
self also regarding them as symbols or 
representatives of large and distinct 
classes among the great believing fa- 
mily of man—worshippers of * God 
manifest,” und walkers in His Ways. 
There I beheld the gentle Mother, the 
loveliest type of pure and exalted wo- 
manhood to be found in any history— 
the fountain of meek thoughts and 
heart-ponderings—-the pattern of chas- 
tened and reverential love—the very 
glass and form of humble and unob- 
trusive holiness. And I beheld the 
angels stooping from heaven to earth 
to minister to their Maker as a man, 
and to wait upon their Creator as 
upon one created. And I saw the 
magi, star-led and spirit-taught, sons of 
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the Orient, and dary kings—at all 
events full of royal gifts, and therefore 
powerful, because wealth is power— 
eminent, and learned, and wise. And 
I beheld Joseph, the babe’s reputed 
father, with his sense of justice, and 
his spirit of obedience, faithful and 
forbearing ; of kingly descent, high- 
born, but a mechanic, eating indepen- 
dent bread by the labour of his hands 
and the sweat of his brow—a noble 
artisan. And the shepherds, too, I 
saw bending over the infant form of 
the feeble one who was to become the 
Head and Pillar of their class—the 
Good Shepherd—the Great Shepherd 
—the Chief Shepherd, who lived, and 
died, and rose again, to serve and save 
the flock He loved. And as my fancy 
went on creating and moulding things 
old and new, my mind became con- 
centred and was lostin them, and I 
thought that outward and customary 
objects had all dissolved and passed 
away, and that a broad circle,or radiant 
belt of light, filled all space, sweeping 
round and coextensive with the bounds 
of time—a shining zodiac, having its 
periphery graduated by centuries ; and 
its radii were wide, and luminous 
paths, all tending and stretching in to 
one great and common centre, from 
whence the light went forth, and to 
which it returned, as earth’s rivers 
flow and fall into the ocean from whence 
they derive so much of their fulness. 
And I saw that this grand centre con- 
tained two prominent objects, which 
were the manger and the cross—the 
alpha and the omega of His earthly 
humiliation who lay in the one, and 
died upon the other; but they were 
standing up in a glory from which 
streamed forth rays ofa dazzling and 
intolerable brightness ; and these out- 
ward and material ensigns of his birth 
and his death seemed inevitably to at- 
tract the regards of the parties whohad 
gone up to Bethlehem, and who now 
seemed to occupy each a luminous path, 
as a representative of their own pecu- 
liar class. And I thought that the 
angels had their path as the work of 
His hands, the servants of His throne, 
the heralds of His birth, the adminis- 
trators to His wants and weariness in 
the wilderness, His strengtheners in 
His passion, the watchmen at His 
tomb, the witnesses of His resurrection, 
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the companions of His ascension, Hig 
worshippers in glory, His winged and 
willing ministers to do His pleasure, 
hearkening to the voice of His mouth, 
And I thought that one of the luminous 
aths was occupied by the feminine 
ae of whom the Blessed Virgin, the 
mother of our Lord’s humanity, was 
the typ sand head; and here were thou- 
sands of faithful and meek-hearted wo- 
men, who had loved their Lord, andlived 
and died for His sake,sealing their faith 
by martyrdom, and writing a record of 
their truth in letters of blood on the 
stone-floor of their dungeon, or on the 
sand of the arena, or at the burning 
stake. 

And some of the faithful ones I 
could recognise. There was meek-eyed 
Hannah, and Ruth with the fervent 
soul; and the deep-hearted one who 
said, ‘* All is well,” * All shall be 
well;” and she who was over-ear- 
nest in her household; and she who 
sat at our Lord’s feet uplistening ; and 
she who washed those feet with tears, 
commingling grief and love. And no- 
ble matrons were there, whose fame is 
written in ancient Church chronicle, 
and thousands of unrecorded ones, but 
whose names are with God on high ; 
and many whose lot was cast in the 
fiery days of cruel persecution, mar- 
t from the Waldensian Valley, or 
the wild and heathery moors of Scot- 


And I thought that another of these 
broad paths of light was trodden by the 
rich, represented by one of the magi. 
There was he, the high father of the an- 
cient people, opulent in flocks, and 


herds, and gold, and silver, but richer 
far in self-denying faith; and he who 
walked in the fields at noon among his 
servants, and got and gave the bles- 
sing; and he who came to Jesus 
by night; and he who went boldly in 
to the Roman governor for his Lord’s 
body, and buried it in his own fresh 
tomb; and millions of the high and 
wealthy-born, occupying all periods of 
time, and clime of Christendom. And 
one among that throng,* of modern 
days, a son of Britain, who, like the 
Master whom he loved, went about 
doing good, and broke the bars of 
many a irom ie and made the 
captive’s heart to sing, and now sleeps 
in Jesus, on a savage and far strand, 


* John Howard died at Cherson. 
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washed by the dull Euxine waves, and 
beside the freezing Dnieper. 

And methought another of the ra- 
diant roads was occupied by the wise 
and learned. And this body was re- 
presented by @ second of the magi. 
And here were the Prophets, and Evan- 
gelists, and Apostles; and the Chris- 
tian fathers and confessors of the Gos- 
pel; and the stout Reformers, whose 
eloquence shook the Church, and elec- 
trified the world. And he was there,* 
that rarely gifted one, who, at the age 
of twenty-four, cast under his feet all 
the vast honours which successful 
science had in store for her brilliant 
son, that he might walk disentangled, 
serving God with the great heart and 
wondrous reason he fad given him. 
And het whose glorious mind soared, 
like an archangel, among the stars on 
the wings of Science, yet sat at Reve- 
lation’s footstool in the simplicity of 
a perfect faith. And he} who, though 
stained deeply with the clay of earth, 
yet thought as no man ever thought, 
and wrote as no man ever wrote; and 
from the pinnacle of his surpassing in- 
tellect, which searched and mastered 
all knowledge, looked down into the 
manger cradle, and adored Incarnate 
Love, and, doubtless, was forgiven. 

And 1 saw that another of these 
radiating paths was held by the pow- 
erful and the kingly class, represented 
by the third of the magi. And here I 
saw one with the likeness of a royal 
crown, in Saxon garb, and eminent in 
beauty, grace, and attractiveness. His 
sword was girded on his thigh—his 
bow was slung across his back—his 
ready pen was in his hand—his feet 
were on the necks of the cruel in- 
vaders of his country—and his Bible 
was in his heart. The dauntless sol- 
dier, the wise legislator, the scholar, 
the monarch, and the Christian—and 
Alfred was before me. And he was 
there, the monarch with the heaven- 
sent crown, whose hands slew the 
giant, and struck the harpstrings; and 
when fevered with the heat and thirst 
of battle, poured the sweet water of 
his native well upon the ground, be- 
cause it had been procured at the risk 
of the life and the blood of his fellow- 
men. 


* Blaise Pascal. 
§ Gustavus Adolphus. 
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And he§ was there, the champion of 
the truth, the asserter of the freedom 
of the mind, descending like a lion 
from the forests of the North. Daunt- 
less of heart, swift of foot, stern of 
purpose, unswerving of principle; a 
great and majestic king, an uncon- 
quered soldier, a noble-hearted man, 
a friend, tender and true, a loving and 
faithful Christian. See him just be- 
fore some of those dreadful battles 
which he fought for the liberties of 
Europe, and when victory ever sat like 
a star on his helm. See him and all 
his splendid army prostrate in prayer 
for Divine help, and then rising with 
the war-cry on their lips of «‘_ Imma- 
nuel, God with us,” and precipitating 
themselves on the foe, who fled before 
the tempest of their battle like a dri- 
ven leaf. And an aged and illustrious 
king was there, one whose hand could 
confer the proudest coronet in Europe, 
and over whose dominions the sun of 
heaven never went down; one whose 
armies marched but where victory met 
and embraced them, and whose fleet 
swept through the illimitable main as 
a queen and mistress, Yet, this man 
of power and dominion, this exalted 
monarch, where do we now behold him? 
He is kneeling on the green sod of his 
own royal forest, with the great oaks 
standing, as if in dumb amaze, around 
him; kneeling as a man and a 
Christian would kneel, beside one of 
the meanest of his subjects, a dying 
gipsy, whose last faint moments he is 
strengthening and sweetening by his 
tenderness and his teaching; and the 
prayer of the loftest in the land and 
the lowliest went up together to God 
in that hour through the still forest 
air. || 

And another of the dazzling paths 
was occupied by the vast throng who 
were employed in mechanical life, or 
wore the honoured name of artist; 
and of this class Joseph was the head 
and type. Amidst this crowd I saw 
the two artificer Jews whom God did 
call by name, and fill with knowledge 
in all manner of workmanship, and 
Paul the Apostle, a tent-maker, yet a 
friend of God's. I knew him by the 
light in his eyes, and the heaven on 
his brow. And one, in modern days 
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a matchless painter,* whose deep love 
was rooted in bitterness, and whose 
calm spirit found repose when turned 
to heaven, which his own domestic 
hearth refused him. And he was there, 
the gifted potter of fair France,t whose 
skilful hands laboured in the plastic 
clay, but whose fervent heart was oc- 
cupied in the higher matters pertain- 
ing to spirit and truth. And there 
was onet whose face and form I should 
have recognised among a thousand— 
one of lowest calling but loftiest con- 
ceptions; a mechanic in basest metal, 
yet a builder of such a fabric of beauty, 
that men are never weary of gazing at 
it, for its subject matter will endure 
coeval with those “ delectable moun- 
tains” which lift their head through 
its frame-work, or that “ golden city” 
so vividly delineated in its inimitable 
imaginations. 

And last of all, I saw that a shining 
path was covered all over with pilgrims 
of the shepherd class, and all who per- 
tained to rural life. The tiller of the 
soil, the labourer, and the herd, were 
there—a countless throng, but unknown 
by name, for the pious poor possess no 
historic chronicle, or allocated niche 
in Fame’s proud temple ; their record is 
in heaven, and their witness is on high, 
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with him who, for our sakes, became 
r, and had not where on earth to 
y his head. 


Ha! what sound is it which, fallin 
on my ear, disorders and breaks up a 
the shining machinery of light which 
fancy had constructed, like the effacing 
wind before whose clouding influence 
the rainbow melts away? Have the 
bells come back to vocal and sym- 
phonious life once more, or is there 
music inthe air? No; it is simply an 
old chime which now awakes the night 
—a solitary, single old chime, struck 
out from an antique, huge clock, 
held forth from a church wall by a 
giant hand and arm of gold. Hark 
to its slow and solemn song! It is an 
old Gregorian tone, yet full of gentle 
and tender associations; by turns 
ceasing, and pausing, and commencing 
again. Most simple is it, yet surpas- 
sing sweet, and full of a wild melan. 
choly, as if lamenting that the plea- 
sant day is done, for, as its last sad 
cadence dies away, every clock in the 
old city sounds forth from its brazen 
gong into the midnight air the hour 
of Twelve. 

B. 


And now, dear readers, we have summoned for your special delectation ‘‘ three 
songmen all, and very good ones,” as the clown says in Winter's Tale. Other 
songs and tales have we, but we shall keep them for springtide, when frost and 
snow, and the cold wind, and the sleety shower, shall have all passed away—when 
the birds are again beginning to sing, and the groves and the fields are growing 
green. When next we meet, this old, failing Year shall have breathed his last— 


‘* Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus "— 


The bells shall have rung him to his grave, and, like the world’s courtiers, shall 
have tuned their voices to welcome in his successor. And so we bid you fare- 
well for the last time in 1855— 


“ And from our mouth take wish of happy years.” 


Antuony Poprar. 
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OUR MEN-0’-WAR’S MEN. 


 D'ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch 

All as one as a piece of the ship, 

And with her brave the world, without off'ring to flinch, 
From the moment the anchor’s a-trip. 

As for me, in all weathers, all times, tides, and ends, 
Nought’s a trouble from duty that springs; 

For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino my friend's, 
And as for my life, ’tis the King’s." —D1sDEN’s “ Poor JAcx,"* 


Ws firmly believe that some boys are 
born—destined, that is, from their very 
cradle—to become sailors, and nothing 
else! It matters not whether they are 
reared in a sea-port town, or far inland, 
the result will inevitably be the same. 
In the former case, they spend all their 
leisure time in hanging about the docks, 
climbing up ships’ rigging, and gree- 
dily treasuring every bit of informa- 
tion they can pick up concerning nauti- 
cal matters and a sailor's life. Their 
hearts beat quick at the mere idea of 
the ocean, and of ships sailing across 
its trackless deeps. Doonan con- 
nected with the sea interests and de- 
lights them, and the older they grow 
the more potent becomes this fascina- 
tion ; for we know not what other word 
would so fittingly and truthfully ex- 
press what they feel. The click of a 
pawl-windlass, the ho-ye-ho! of seamen, 
and the creaking of yards and blocks, 
are music to their ears; they sniff the 
wholesome scent of raw tar with keen 
relish; and even the odour of bilge- 
water is far from being repulsive, for 
to their vivid imagination it is poeti- 
cally suggestive of stormy seas, and 
long, tropical voyages. They regard a 
bronzed, whiskered foremastman with 
senate admiration, for he is their 

eau-ideal of manly daring and gallan- 
try, and they sometimes make them- 
selves ill by chewing tobacco on the 
sly, in humble admiration of this hero. 
Positively, they gaze with interest at 
the dirty ship’s-cook, as he sits on in- 
verted bucket in the doorway of his 
caboose, polishing, with grimy paws, 
the stew-pans and kits ; and they envy 
the naked-footed, over-worked cabin- 
boy, whom they see running about at 
everybody's call, and doing all sorts of 
odd jobs about the decks, for doth he 
not wear tarry duck-trousers, a checked 
shirt, and a blue jacket? and is he not 
one of the crew, and in that capacity 
lives in the ship, and sails in her whi- 
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thersoever she is bound? As they gaze 
at him, they mmr | repeat their fa- 
vourite sea-song—* Harry Bluff !”— 


“ Harry Bluff, when a boy, left his friends and his 
home. 


His dear native land, on the ocean to roam ; 

Like a sapling he sprung, he was fair to the view, 

And was true British oak as the older he grew,” 

&e., &e. 

Inwardly do they vow that they, 
too, will be sailor-boys—Harry Blufis, 
ere long; and rely upon it, that in 

ite of all opposition on the part of 
their friends, the wish of their heart 
will be realised ! 

Again, many boys who never saw 
the sea, or a ship, in their lives, feel 
instinctively that they are destined to 
become sailors, and they enthusiasti- 
cally and absorbingly read ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” tales of shipwrecks, sea- 
novels, and all books relating to the 
ocean, ships, seamen, and sea-life ; they 
construct model vessels, and spend long 
summer days in navigating them on 
the village pond ; they imitate, to the 
best of their ability, the dress, and 
gait, and demeanour of that renowned 
hero “* Will Watch the bold smuggler,” 
as they once beheld him represented (by 
an eminent strolling actor) on the stage 
of a two-penny travelling theatre ; and 
they confidently announce to all and 
sundry whom it may concern, their in- 
domitable resolution to go to sea; but 
whether they will eventually emulate 
the heroic * Will Watch the bold smug- 
gler,” or “ Richard Parker, the muti- 
neer,” or * Long Tom Coffin,” or 
** Blackbeard, the pirate,” they have 
not yet quite decided. They have, 
however, vowed to * go to sea,” and 
vain will it be to endeavour to dis- 
suade them. Papas may threaten, 
mammas may weep, brothers may 
sneer, sisters may coax and implore, 
and relatives and friends may depre- 
cate, warn, and conjure; but the em- 
bryo sailors will thereby only be con- 
firmed in their resolve, and in - time 

x 
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will take to the sea as naturally and 
inevitably as a young duck takes to 
the first pool of water! 

We do not mean to say that every 
boy—be he born on the sea-coust, or 
in the midland counties — who yields 
him to the witchery of the sea, and 
stubbornly vows to be a sailor, is really 
of the stuff to make one ; because it is 
quite possible, and, in fact, by no 
means unfrequently happens, that sen- 
timental enthisiasm deludes boys into 
the fancy that they are specially fitted 
to follow the sea, when the reverse is 
the fact. And many boys who have 
felt not merely an unreasoning impulse, 
but undoubtedly, also, have every na- 
tural quality to render them in time 
first-rate sailors, are bitterly disgusted, 
at the outset of their career, by the stern 
reality, especially if their officers hap- 
pen to be harsh, tyrannical men, Yet, 
on the whole, we should say, that the 

nerality of boys who are prompted 

y an ungovernable impulse to go to 
sea, will thus have followed the right 
bent of their nature and disposition. 
As to the exceptions to this rule, they 
are often very melancholy, but of no 
effect as examples, and it is quite use- 


less to dilate upon them in that sense. 

We believe that a majority of the 
**hearts of oak,” who man “our wooden 
walls,” voluntarily went to sea when 
boys, actuated by the spirit we have 
described ; but many others have origi- 


nally gone to sea from very different 
motives, voluntary or compulsory, as 
the case might me. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that, if all our first-class 
imaginative authors were to combine, 
they could not produce a series of fic- 
tionsrivalling in variety and interest the 
thovenndl-sil-one romances of reality 
comprised in the life-histories of the 
crew ofa man-o’-war. Here we have 
five hundred, or a thousand men, who, 
in their collective capacity as a crew, 
present a sort of epitome of the world, 
well worthy of analysis. We refer not 
to any particular ship, for all crews are 
composed of the same miscellaneous 
human elements, although their pro- 
portions vary, as good, bad, or indif- 
ferent men predominate Our object 
will be to give i! idea of oo extra- 
ordinary diversity of individual appear- 
ps age Mn rg es history of «be aif. 
ferent classes composing a crew; and 
prototypes of our outline sketches may 
be found in any liner in commission, 
We may add, that, in more than one in- 
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stance, we shall draw characters from 
life, describing men who are personally 
known to us. 

Here, to begin with, is Bob Clew- 
line, the captain of the maintop, a man 
whose somewhat short stature 1s amply 
compensated by an immensely broad 
chest, and brawny round shoulders; 
the upper part of his body is gigantic, 
but the lower seems somewhat dispro- 
portionate at a first glance, being nar- 
row in the hips and the lower spars (as 
their owner himself would probably call 
them) rather stunted and slightly bowed, 
yet endowed with sshontshing powers 
of activity aloft. Survey that fellow 
closely, for he is the beau-ideal of a 
= seaman, and he is quite convinced 

imself that he has not an equal, when 
astride the yard-arm passing a weather- 
earing in a heavy squall, or standing in 
the bunt when furling. Observe his 
long arms and massive limbs, all com- 
pact of bone, sinew, and muscle ; arms 
which, when held out stiffly, are about 
as unbending, and almost as hard, as 
capstan-bars, and are terminated by a 

air of huge paws ofa rich, yellow hue. 

e palms of those tarry hands, sir, 
are as horny as the sole of a negro’s 
foot ; and the short, thick fingers—the 
backs of which are covered with bristly 
brown hair—could grip you like a steel 
vice. Above his vast hairy chest—on 
which raffled anchors, mermaids, ships, 
and initial letters, have been indelibly 
pricked with needles, dipped in dis- 
solved gunpowder—rises a rough bull 
neck, not brown, but richly ruddy in 
hue, and it, in turn, supports a bullet- 
shaped head, thickly matted with curly 
hair of no particular colour, unless 
iron-grey predominates. His features 
are strongly marked, rugged, and of a 
dull bronze; but what an eye gleams 
beneath his shaggy brows! It is light- 

y, restless, bright, and piercing as a 
alcon’s: it would instantly discern 
any object rising above the heaving 
billows of the ocean, at a distance 
incredible to a landsman’s apprehen- 
sion. And good need hath the honest 
captain of the maintop of his hawk-like 
vision, his bodily strength and activity, 
and his powerful voice, for they are 
each and all in constant requisition for 
the due fulfilment of his responsible 
duties. 

And what is the private history of 
this heart-of-oak ? Twenty-nine years 
ago he was a curly-pated fisher-boy 
at Yarmouth. But he happened to be 
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stirred by ambitious aspirations, from 
which fisher-boys are no more exempt 
than ordinary mortals; and so he for- 
sook thered-sailed fishing-boat to swing 
in a hammock on the berth-deck ofa 
liner, and in that ship he speedily saw 
some lively service at Navarino. Since 
then he has — with the interval of a 
cruise he made in a sperm-whaler, just 
by way of a change—served in differ- 
ent ships of the navy in every quarter 
of the globe. He is somewhat taciturn, 


- probably having acquired a meditative 


turn in the maintop, where he has spent 
many thousands of hours by night and 
by day ; for in a man-o’-war, the run- 
ning-gear of the upper-sails, &c., de- 
scends into the tops, and not to the 
deck, as is the case in a merchant- 
ship, and, consequently, the quarter- 
watch is stationed in the tops, to attend 
to the upper sails. It results, that if 
a topman has only agerm of philosophy 
in his mental composition, it will have 
a fine scope for development! But 
although our friend, the captain of the 
maintop, is a tarry philosopher, let it 
not be thought that he is sentimental, 
or speculative, or transcendental ; on 
the contrary, all his meditations and 
aspirations are thoroughly practical in 
their scope and tendency, and when he 
silently overhauls the log of his me- 
mory, not one reminiscence arises that 
is not of a singularly matter-of-fact de- 
scription, And yet, these very recol- 
lections of his would strike an imagina- 
tive landsman as being romantic and 
poetical in their nature and associations. 
A stiff nor’-wester (tumbler of grog*) 
will, at any time, convert Clewline’s 
taciturnity into loquacity, and then he 
will rapidly narrate the chief incidents 
of his checquered career, commencin 

with the Navarino affair of ’'27, an 

ending with the Baltic expeditions of 
*54-'55. The long interval between 
the first and last epochs, he fills up with 
stirring yarns of on he was frozen on 
the N orth American station, and 
broiled on the West Indian station; 
how he wasted to to a skeleton on the 
deadly African coast, and grew fat and 
idle up the Mediterranean ; how he was 
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accidentally left ashore on one of the 
Maldive Islands, where he spent three 
particularly dismal months, 2 la Robin- 
son Crusoe; how he was wrecked in 
the Chinese seas, and, in company with 
some hapless shipmates, was actually 
enclosed in a huge bamboo-cage, and 
carried in it to Canton (being exhibit- 
ed by the flowery celestials at every 
resting-place on the way, just as wild 
beasts are shown in England) ; how he 
learnt to become as smart a fellow as 
ever trod on shoe-leather when in a 
flag-ship on the Brazil station; and 
how he grew = and stupid as an owl 
on board a guardo ‘at Sheerness. One 
hase of his career alone does he dis- 
ike to expatiate upon, and that is, his 
cruse in the South Seaman. He feels 
a bit ashamed that a regular man-o’- 
war’s-man like him should ever have 
shipped in a species of vessel which 
men of his class affect to despise, 
though he chuckles at the recollection 
of how he signalled (by hanging a ‘red 
shirt in the rigging, a well-understood 
a at sea), the first of her Majesty's 
ships they fell in with in the Pacific, 
and was immediately taken on board, 
and then, and not till then, he felt 
himself a man and a seaman once 
more. : 
Of a different class is the young 
foretop-man we will next introduce. 
He is a tall, muscular young fellow, 
Pe shrewd, intelligent, and 
ively —a handy lad aloft, and one 
who, for his , has seen a good deal 
of service. hat is his history? 
What sent him to sea, and how did 
he become a man-o’-war’s-man? Was 
he a wild, scampish boy —a reckless 
ne’er-do-weel? Nothing of the sort. 
He is a Lincolnshire youth, of respect- 
able connexions, born and bred in- 
land. . He happened, when thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, to read a cer- 
tain book, a naval fiction; and he read 
and re-read it until, as he himself said, 
he almost knew it by heart. He had 
never beheld the sea in his life, but 
that book was a species of fate to him, 
for it decided his destiny.t The sea! 
the sea for me! was henceforth the 


* A “north-wester” of grog, is half ram and half water; a “ north-north-wester,” is com- 
posed of two-thirds rum and one-third water ; a “‘ due-norther,” is all rum! 

+ We are narrating what is literally true. The author of the book alluded to is also the 
writer of this article, and the youth in question is his first cousin. This is only a solitary 
example of the effect of nautical fiction on the mind of youth. Who can estimate the num- 
ber of spirited boys sreselly sent to sea by Messrs. Marryat, Chamier, Fennimote Cooper, 


Tom Cringle, Herman and -Co, 
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burden of his song; nothing could di- 
vert him from this election, and he 
was permitted to make a short first 
voyage on liking. He did not much 
relish this first taste of sea-life, as he 
himself confessed to us; but like many 
other lads under similar circumstances, 
the fear of ridicule determined him to 
abide by his original resolve, and he 
was thereupon apprenticed to a mer- 
chantman. Cruel treatment soon in- 
duced him to quit her, by entering a 
man-o’-war; and in this way her Ma- 
jesty gained the services of one who 
on not been one of her “ hard bar- 
gains,” we believe. 

Thirdly, let us sketch one of the 
worshipful company of the Afterguard, 
who designates himself Henry Augus- 
tus Fitz-Osborne ; and this “ purser's 
name,” as we presume it to be, of it- 
self indicates at least one element of 
its owner's character. How is it that 
we find an individual bearing such an 
aristocratical appellation ranking so 
low in the aa service? We cannot 
spre tell; but we believe that Mr. 

itz-Osborne, as thousands of others 
have done before him, fled to a man- 
o’-war as to a veritable city of refuge. 
In person he is tall, slim, and supple ; 
he is neat and dandified, and prides 
himself on his curly black hair, and 
huge glossy whiskers. His features 
would be rather prepossessing, were it 
not for the wicked expression of his 
glittering dark eyes, and the peculiarly 
unpleasant lines about his mouth, 
especially when he smiles in what he 
intends to be an insinuating fashion. 
He mysteriously hints, from time to 
time, as occasion serves, that he is of 
very high aristocratic descent, and the 
innocent victim of an inscrutable yet 
malignant destiny. He affects—when- 
ever he safely can, for experience has 
taught him caution in this respect—a 
certain air of superior refinement and 
condescending dignity, as though he 
would say, ‘‘ See how a gentleman of 
high birth can accommodate himself 
to undeserved reverses of fortune, and 
even live familiarly and happily with 
the rude, ignorant men among whom 
his lot is temporarily cast!” He has 
a smooth, glib tongue, and some smat- 
tering of book-learning, which he dex- 
terously makes the most of, setting 
himself up for a bit of a “‘ sea-lawyer ;” 
and he is invariably the pink of po- 
liteness, and as such is looked up to 
as a model by his own coterie of fool. 
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ish young brethren of the Afterguard, 
whom he has taught genteel etiquette, 
and how to spout soliloquies from 
plays with impassioned energy. No 
great harm in that; but we think he 
should not have also initiated them in 
certain games of chance, of which he 
is an accomplished professor. He has 
one little personal failing, and that is, 
alove of grog, indulgence in which 
has more than once nearly brought 
him to the gangway, where he would, 
indeed, have repeatedly figured, were 
it not that the master-at-arms is some- 
how his friend, and screens him. Some 
long-headed seamen shrewdly suspect 
that Mr. Fitz-Osborne owes this for- 
bearance to being a sort of “ white 
mouse,” or secret spy, in the service 
of the important personage — head 
commissioner of police in a man-o’war 
—who thus winks at his occasional 
delinquencies and peccadilloes. Various 
rumours are current among Mr. Fitz- 
Osborne's shipmates as to his private 
history and ome status in society. 
Their general opinion, we regret to 
say, is not particularly flattering. One 
asserts that he is a runaway valet; a 
second charitably surmises that he has 
been a fashionable hair-dresser, whose 
vain head was so affected by a love- 
disappointment, that he went to sea in 
despair; a third thinks that he has de- 
cidedly the air of a London swell- 
mobsman ; a fourth (and many endorse 
this opinion) opines that he bears an 
undeniable resemblance to a broken- 
down flash swindler or gambler, who 
has very urgent private reasons for 
availing himself of the seclusion of a 
man-o’-war; and all agree that his 
former career has been anything but 
reputable, and that he is at present 
a sly, scheming, impenetrable, unprin- 
cipled scoundrel, who richly merits a 
weekly keel-hauling. Mr. Fitz-Os- 
borne is perfectly aware of the “ ship’s 
opinion” of him, but he regards that 
opinion with philosophic indifference 
and gentlemanly contempt. What- 
ever he may be, he is not a seaman, 
nor even a sailor —that, at least, is 
certain; and yet, whenever he can get 
ashore, he passes himself off as a tar 
of the first water, with great success, 
among those who suppose that a fel- 
low who belongs to a man-o’-war, and 
swears all manner of strange and ter- 
rible oaths, and discourses sea-slang 
with amazing volubility, must of ne- 
cessity be the character he aspires to 
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represent. He would not venture on 
shipboard—except it were in the mess 
he belongs to, a mess com of 
young gentlemen not much unlike him- 
self in their general attributes and 
qualifications — to densely garnish his 
conversation with nautical flourishes, 
for the ‘real salts” would contem 
tuously silence him forthwith. e 
fact is, he has picked up his sea-lingo 
by assiduously committing to memory 
every slang and technical sea-phrase 
that he has heard, and he does not 
even understand the meaning of much 
that he parrots. Once for all, let the 
reader note the instructive fact, that 
blue-jacketed heroes who cannot utter 
a single sentence ashore without “ shi- 
vering their timbers,” and that sort of 
slang, are generally know-nothings 
and horse-marines. We should not 
have devoted so much space to sketch 
Mr. Fitz-Osborne, were it not that 
we believe him to be the type of a ra- 
ther numerous class of worthless 
scamps in the navy. 

Gladly do we turn to another “ re- 
resentative man,” a worthy personal 
riend of our own, Jack Treenail,* 
carpenter's mate, a rating he has held 

longer than he need have done, had 
he been desirous of rising in the ser- 
vice, as we shall presently show. Jack 
is a middle-sized, muscular fellow, 

ood-looking, and in the prime of life, 
although, like most seamen—and he is 
pe seaman as well as carpenter— 

o have seen much hard service, he 


a 
Ww 
appears older than he actually is. He 
is a Scotchman, of respectable family, 


and served his apprenticeship to a 
ship-builder. He was naturally of a 
roving disposition, and soon after his 
term expired, he chose to enter a man- 
o’-war, and has served in the navy ever 
since. He is an extremely intelligent 
fellow, and relates his experiences of 
life in a very. clear, modest, sensible, 
and graphic manner; and much has 
he seen and undergone. He served 
four or five years in the East Indies, 
and several years on the African coast 
and in the West Indies, and terrible 
reminiscences are his of those deadly 
stations. His iron constitution has 
borne him through all, though more 
than once his life was not worth an 
hour’s purchase. Awful narratives can 
he give of the “ pestilence which walk- 
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eth by noon-day,” ay, and in the 
watches of the night, too, for that 
matter. He has seen strong men 
smitten down by dozens, and by scores, 
and in the space of a ay few hours 
hurriedly committed to the deep by 
messmates whose own turn would come 
ere sunrise. He has beheld as many 
marvels, experienced as many dangers, 
endured as many hardships, and, we 
fear we must add, shared in as many 
follies, as usually fall to the lot of men- 
o’-war’s-men. Withal, he has ever 
done his duty to the satisfaction of his 
officers, and has rated many years as 
carpenter’s mate. Repeatedly has he 
had an opportunity of obtaining a war- 
rant as carpenter; but promotion he 
has shunned, for reasons which we 
smiled to hear him mention, although 
we questioned not his sincerity. Strange 
as it may appear, that a man, whom 
we believe to apc way competent 
for a higher rating, should refuse to 
accept it, yet we know that such is the 
positive fact. Being a first-rate swim- 
mer, our friend Jack never hesitates 
to risk his life to save that of others ; 
and he has ere now been specially no- 
ticed by the admiral, and by his orders 
thanked and commended on the quar- 
ter-deck, for his heroic conduct, in the 
presence of the assembled ship's crew ; 
yet, a warrant by way of reward he 
even then sturdily refused to receive! 
Nearly all men gladly accept promo- 
tion when offered, and few, indeed, 
like Jack, decline it resolutely, yet 
not ungratefully. But he has an am- 

le reward in the consciousness of do- 
ing his duty, and being respected and 
esteemed by his officers and shipmates. 
He likes the service, too, and should 
his life be so far prolonged, never 
means to quit it until the time comes 
when he will be honestly entitled to a 
good retiring pension ; nor will he even 
quit it then, if his country requires his 
services. A noble contrast is brave, 
manly Jack Treenail to the contempti- 
ble rascal whom we previously sketch- 
ed; and glad are we to be able to add, 
that although there may be only too 
many of the Fitz-Osborne genus in 
the navy, there are yet more of the 
Jack Treenail class—hearts of oak to 
the back-bone, the living bulwark of 
their country in time of danger! 

Now for one who deserves an 


* The name is, of course, fictitious, but all we have said of the man himself is matter-of-fact. 
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elaborate, full-length portrait, rather 
than the imperfect outline sketch 
which we can here afford him. Mar- 
maduke Winter is the oldest man on 
board the ship; no wonder that the 
seamen call him, half in joke, half in 
kindly earnest, “ Old Daddy Nep- 
tune.” An artist would, indeed, at 
once acknowledge him to be a singu- 
larly fine model of the imaginary god of 
the sea, only minus the conventional 
beard. He is sixty-five years of age, 
yet on an emergency he can exhibit as 
much activity and strength as many 
seamen in their prime. He has been 
very tall, and proportionately stout, 
but now his Back is considerably 
bowed, and his frame is thin; yet it is 
indurated to such a degree as to defy 
all elemental warfare — no exposure 
nor hardship can materially affect it. 
His countenance must once have been 
sin ly handsome, and even now 
rape features have a fine ge- 
nial expression ; but the brown skin is 
wrinkled and puckered ; the blue eyes 
still clear and bright, are deeply sunk 
in their sockets; and the bushy eye- 
brows above them, and the long tan- 
gled hair growing around the throat, 
are as white as the salt-sea foam. The 
fore and upper part of his head is 

uite bald, but the back is thickly 
clustered with hoary locks. We defy 
any one of sensibility or imagination 
to behold without emotion this vene- 
rable mariner, as he stands on the 
forecastle, motionless as the mast, his 
withered hands calmly folded across 
his breast, gazing over the heaving 
waters of the main with an air of me- 
lancholy abstraction, as though in 
fancy he traces on the horizon the 
shadowy semblances of ships in which 
he sailed in years long bygone —ay, 
and perchance peoples their decks 
with the forms of messmates, whose 
bones bleached in ocean’s depths a 
generation ago. Old Marmaduke is a 
* sheet-anchor-man,” a veteran ‘“‘lead- 
ing seaman,” whose station is the fore- 
castle ; and if it be asked why and 
wherefore one like him is not a petty 
officer of long standing, we are con- 
strained to answer, that quiet and 
dignified as he now is, he has been, 
both in youth, prime, and middle-age, 
as reckless a seamen as ever broke bis- 
cuit; and, moreover, he can neither 
read nor write. But when he felt 
frosty old age insidiously approaching, 
he suddenly bade adieu for ever to the 
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follies and the vices which had so lon 
held him in thraldom, and for sever. 
years past he has been a steady, sober, 
thoughtful, ‘ancient mariner.” He 
is a sort of privileged eharacter on 
board, made much of by the men, 
kindly spoken to by the officers, and 
idolised by the younger midshipmen, 
whom he delights by quaint and mar- 
vellous legends, and patiently instructs 
—with the aid of a couple of fathoms 
of “ white line”—how to make double 
diamond - knots, Turk’s- heads, Car- 
rick - bends, round-seizings, long- 
splices, sheepshanks, Matthew Walk- 
erg, and all other sorts of knots, bends, 
hitches, and splices, simple and intri- 
cate, common and uncommon — for 
none are unknown to him. He is the 
best spinner of yarns inthe ship, and 
formerly was noted for the richly hu- 
morous nature of the majority of his 
* twisters,” but of late all the stories 
he tells are ofa very sad, doleful, lugu- 
brious, or preternatural cast, and he fails 
not to intersperse them with words of 
solemn admonition, for the benefit of 
the young seamen who on such occa- 
sions eagerly group around him; and, 
assuredly, he speaks from long and 
bitter experience, when he warns them 
to steer clear of the rocks and quick- 
sands which have proved fatal to count- 
less thousands of their class. 

What scenes hath this hoary seaman 
beheld! What a long retrospective 
vista of vanished years can he look 
through! His history is very similar 
so that of many other old sea-dogs. 
He ran away from his humble home, 
and went to sea at twelve years of 
age; and when he returned a young 
man, his parents and relatives were 
all dead or scattered, and never did 
he behold one of them agai. His 
earliest years of sea-life were spent in 
Liverpool slavers—a school only a 
single degree less iniquitous than pi- 
racy. Then he became privateersman, 
and, as he sometimes darkly hints, at 
one period was of a worse profession 
than either. Fifty-three years has he 
followed the sea in one kind of vessel 
or other—sometimes in merchantmen, 
sometimes in whalers, sometimes in 
yachts, but more frequently in the 
navy; and the mere catalogue of the 
names of the countries and the ports 
he has visited, would mightily resem- 
ble the index to an atlas — so far as 
the sea-coast is concerned. He has 
long outlived nearly every one of the 
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messmates and shipmates of his youth 
and manhood—for seamen, who regu- 
larly follow their arduous profession, 
are worn out at a premature age—and 
he believes there does not exist a sin- 
gle human being with whom he can 
claim kindred. Who will marvel, 
therefore, that his heart clings tena- 
ciously to the memory of the past— 
all sin-spotted, and melancholy, and 
suggestive of at least a partially mis- 
spent life, though that memory be ? 

e is, like nearly all old seamen, de- 
cidedly bigoted, and will never admit 
that better ships, or better seamen, 
than he sailed with in Nelson’s time, 
do now, or ever will, float in blue 
water. One other characteristic we 
must not omit to mention: he cannot 
for a moment bear it to be thought 
that he, Marmaduke Winter, is not 
yet perfectly able to do duty as well 
as any seaman in the ship. If the of- 
ficers kindly wish to spare him expo- 
sure to the elements, or any very se- 
vere labour or exertion requiring the 
energies of a man in the prime of life, 
he indignantly repudiates the infe- 
rence. 

“Three kings of England have I 
sarved,” growls he, ‘‘and I can yet 
Sarve the Queen as well as ever I 
sarved them as reigned afore her !” 

Truly he retains his physical powers 
in a marvellous degree ; but the time 
probably is not far distant when the 
tough old mariner will at last be fain 
to confess that aged seamen, as well 
as aged ships, must be laid up in or- 
dinary—the former at Greenwich, the 
latter wherever my Lords of the Ad- 
miralty in their wisdom shall appoint. 

But perhaps it may be the lot of 
Marmaduke Winter to die at sea, and 
he has oft expressed a wish that such 
should be the fitting end of his career. 
In that case his body will be conveyed 
from the “ sick-bay ” (or hospital of the 
ship) to the berth-deck, where it will 
be placed on the death-board, between 
two of the guns, near the hatchway. 
The sailmakers then will sew it in its 
canvas-shroud, with a couple of heavy 
cannon-balls securely attached to the 
feet. This done, the cerpse will be 
carried to the upper-deck, and placed 
on a grating in the lee-waist, with the 
union-jack for a pall. The end of the 

rating projects in a slanting direction 
through a porthole. Simple, yet omi- 
nous, preparations these! At the ap- 
pointed time, the entire crew is sum- 
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moned, and the officers group round 
the grating. The chaplain then, whilst 
all hands stand bareheaded, reads the 
Burial - service. When the solemn 
words, “ We commit his body to the 
sea,” are slowly uttered, the flag is 
drawn off the corpse, and the grating 
launched bodily overboard, the bod 
sliding off, and plunging enend, 
feet foremost. There is a hissing 
splash, a momentary eddy, a few air 
bubbles—that is all! Farewell, poor 
old Marmaduke, your messmates and 
shipmates have seen the last of you! 
All is now over; the grating is hauled 
on board again; Mr. Blowhard, the 
boatswain, pipes the hands down, and 
the crew disperse. That evening, his 
own immediate messmates, the sheet- 
anchor-men, will talk about the qua- 
lities of the defunct, as they sit over 
their six o'clock supper, and miss him 
from his accustomed seat ; and for a 
few days anecdotes will occasionally be 
related concerning his sayings and 
doings; but in a brief period he will 
be almost forgotten, for sailors don't 
indulge in the “luxury of grief” and 
sentimental recollections, nor do they 
much like for their thoughts to revert 
to, and dwell on a deceased messmate, 
since they too well know how slight, 
humanly speaking, is the thread which 
hourly holds them from destruction, 
and how soon his fate may be theirs, 
and, therefore, they shun all gloomy 
and saddening thoughts. Next day 
the purser will probably enter on his 
books the initials «D. D.” (Dis- 
charged—Dead) opposite the name of 
Marmaduke Winter, and that will be 
the old tar’s epitaph ! 

Well, we can conceive no more fit- 
ting shroud for a seaman than his own 
hammock, and no more appropriate 
grave than the free, boundless ocean, 
on which his life has been spent, and 
where the wild, viewless winds and 
green curling waves will sing his re- 
quiem! The ocean is a sublime tomb ; 
and what thorough-bred seamen would 
not ae ‘for his mortal remains to 

uietly dissolve in its coral caves, rather 
than to fester in some sweltering city 
Golgotha? Ay, give the gallant sol- 
dier his six feet of the earth, whereon 
hehas ever been accustomed to martially 
tread, but give poor Jack the wide ocean 
for his sepulchre, with nought above his 
breast but the ever-rolling blue salt 
waves ! 

Next we will introduce George 
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Blunt, quartermaster, a man who is a 
tolerably fair representative of his own 
class of petty officers, one or more spe- 
cimens of which class, by-the-by, figure 
prominently in most naval novels. ‘Nor 
do we wonder at this, for a quarter- 
master usually is a fine old sea-dog ; 
indeed, the mere fact that he holds 
such a rating is a certain proof that he 
is an experienced, trustworthy, and 
particularly able and intelligent sea- 
man. You could hardly look at our 
quartermaster, whether on duty stand- 
ing at the wheel, or at the con, or on 
the lookout, glass in hand, or off duty, 
with a very different kind of glass in 
hand, without being somehow remind- 
ed of the British oak, of which he 
seems a sort of human similitude. 
His feet are the roots, his sturdy body 
is the trunk, his arms are the branches, 
his head is the crown; his whole as- 
pect is hardy, powerful, defiant of 
tempest and of time. He is below the 
standard height, very square built, 
and furnished with limbs of prodigious 
strength. His age may be well on to 
fifty, but his activity is unimpaired, 
and his frame was never more capable 
of standing the severest tests of en- 
durance than at the present time. 
His features are bluff, weather-beaten, 
and dogmatic ; yet have withal kindly 
lines, and are capable of assuming, on 
occasion, a droll and humorous ex- 
pression. ‘He is the oracle of his own 
mess, and the seamen listen with de- 
ference to his professional remarks, 
and grin with a keen relish at his 
somewhat coarse, yet often capital 
jokes. He is a great favourite, too, 
with the mates and oldsters of the 
midshipmen’s mess; and when a ju- 
nior-lieutenant has the watch, that 
gentleman is pretty sure to find occa- 
sion to avail himself in an off-hand 
way — seemingly half-indifferent, yet 
really serious and anxious—of the ex- 
perience of the grizzled quartermaster, 
whose respectful advice he condescend- 
ingly adopts, and rewards with an order 
for the gun-room steward to give old 
Blunt a stiff nor’-wester! And what 
is old Blunt’s personal history? An 
ordinary one for a man of his class, 
yet not uninstructive, had we space to 

‘0 into into detail. He is a native of 

orth Shields, and at a very early age 
embarked in the same profession that 
his father and grandfather had followed 
before him, namely, was apprenticed 
to a collier-brig. ‘The Northumber- 
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land collier-vessels have long and just- 
ly been deemed an excellent nursery 
for the British navy, and young Blunt 
proved one of these nurselings. He 
was thankful to exchange the pro- 
verbially hard berth of a seaman in a 
collier, for the comparatively easy life 
of a topman in one of his namesake 
George’s ships of war; and he has 
never quitted the navy. He has sailed 
in all sorts of vessels, from a cutter to 
a three-decker; he has visited every 
quarter of the globe, and professes to 
have acquired a thorough knowledge 
of all foreign countries and foreign peo- 

les, although the truth is, he never in 
fis life penetrated a couple of miles in- 
land anywhere, and all his intercourse 
with whites, blacks, browns, tawnys, 
copper-skins, and woolly-heads, has 
been strictly confined to the precincts 
of dockyards, wharves, and sailors’ ta- 
verns — his liveliest reminiscences of 
foreign customs and manners being in- 
alienably associated with the latter in- 
tellectual places of resort — which are, 
to be sure, exceedingly interesting 
and instructive in their way, as we 
can testify. 

Decidedly the most unpopular cha- 
racter in the ship is the distinguished 
individual whom we now deferentially 
introduce as Jonathan Ferret, master- 
at-arms—a gentleman who is held in 
mingled fear and dislike by all hands. 
And, indeed, we do not greatly marvel 
that a master-at-arms should thus be 
regarded by the crew, ez-officio, alto- 
gether independent of his personal qua- 
lities; and these, alas! in the case of 
our present friend, are not of the most 
estimable kind. Of the past history of 
Jonathan Ferret we are profoundly 
ignorant. The seamen can supply you 
with at least a score of ready cut-and- 
dry biographies of their master-at-arms, 
tracing his career from ship to ship, 
back even to that early period when, 
as one of them asserts, Jonathan and 
some juvenile companions robbed or- 
chards and old women’s gingerbread- 
stalls, until impunity emboldened them 
to make a daring midnight foray in a 
farmer’s homestead, where they bagged 
poultry galore, and narrowly escaped 
being bagged themselves, which pricked 
the tender conscience of young Jona- 
than to such a degree, that he turned 
King’s evidence the next morning, and 
his comrades were sent to prison, and 
he was sent—to sea. We regard this 
as an apocryphal mode of accounting 
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for the professional origin of the mas- 
ter-at-arms, and we think the same of 
the score or more of current histories 
of that personage, as no two of them 
agree in detail, although it is notewor- 
thy, that one and all of them depict 
their hero as a consummate scoundrel, 
and explain his official position on the 
principle that an old poacher makes a 
good gamekeeper, and an old thief a 
good gaoler. In person, the master- 
at-arms is a tall, hard-featured, cada- 
verous, middle-aged man, obsequious 
to the officers, and domineering and 
unrelenting to the men. They dread 
and detest him, because he is an offi- 
cial ever on the watch to bring them 
to punishment ; but that is his especial 
duty, for he is head-constable and 
pa° er of the ship, and has two under- 
ings, who are called ship’s corporals. 
Night and day, in all weathers, all 
times, all places, these vigilant officials 
are on the look-out to detect offenders, 
and bring them before the magnate of 
the quarter-deck for the time being, to 
answer for their misdeeds. The sea- 


men well know that the watchful eye 
of either the master-at-arms or that of 
one of his aids is ever upon them. But 
for this ubiquitous functionary, and his 


equally ubiquitous myrmidons, there 
would be comparatively a merry, law- 
less time on the berth and maindecks. 
As it is, the master-at-arms is indefati- 
gable in detecting secret gambling and 
misdemeanours of allkinds. The evil- 
doer must be very shrewd and wide- 
awake indeed to escape the cognizance 
of the police of the ship, or of their 
sneaking spies (invariably the vilest 
and most scoundrelly of the crew), and 
the instant he is detected in any illegal 
or forbidden act whatsoever, the mas- 
ter-at-arms pounces upon him—grimly 
gleeful —and hauls him before the 
powers that be; and, according to the 
nature of the offence, he is either sum- 
marily punished, or is placed in irons 
in the brig —i.e., the gaol or prison- 
room of the ship—to await a court- 
martial. When a man-o’-war lies in 
harbour, the master-at-arms has plenty 
to do to guard against smuggling, in 
the shape of illicit introduction of spi- 
rits into the ship. He personally 
searches the crew of every boat that 
returns to the ship from the shore, and 
he carefully inspects the boat itself ; 
and at all hours he and his corporals are 
vigilant to prevent the surreptitious 
bringing on board of rum or any other 
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intoxicant. In spite of every precau- 
tion, and every check that experience 
suggests to the officials, it is well 
known that spirits are not unfrequently 
smuggled on board in novel and inge- 
nious ways; nay, some uncharitable 
growlers insinuate that the master-at- 
arms himself winks at smuggling, when 
he safely can — for a consideration. 
Even if this be the case, we are very 
sure that he, in his official capacity, 
will seize, and report, and bring to 
punishment, whoever he finds intoxi- 
cated, unless some strong private motive 
induces him to overlook the offence, if 
practicable. He figures prominently on 
those painful and impressive occasions, 
when the boatswain’s shrill pipe and 
call of ** All ha-a-ands witness punish- 
ment, ahoy !” summons the crew to the 
waist and gangways. Then, when the 
officers, in full uniform, are grouped 
on the quarterdeck, and the marines 
are drawn up on the poop with fixed 
bayonets, and the quartermasters have 
rigged the gratings against the bul- 
wark, and the boatswain and his mates 
are ready with their canvas bags con- 
taining the cruel cats—then the mas- 
ter-at-arms, with rattan in hand, aided 
by a marine, brings forward the poor 
prisoner, and assists him to strip, at 
the word of command, for punishment, 
When the cat descends, wielded by the 
brawny arm of a boatswain’s mate, the 
master-at-arms, in a loud voice, counts 
**one,” ‘*two,” and so on up to a 
dozen; and he holds a cup of water 
ready to apply to the lips of the suf- 
ferer, if the latter should appear likely 
to faint. The master-at-arms, too, in 
conjunction with the provost-marshal, 
conducts a condemned criminal to exe- 
cution, on shipboard. Altogether, it 
will be seen that the office of a master- 
at-arms is a responsible one; and, in- 
deed, so far as pay is concerned, he 
rates on the ship’s books next to the 
clerk. The duties of his office are of 
an absolutely indispensable nature, and 
the internal discipline of the ship very 
much depends on their efficient fulfil- 
ment. Some masters-at-arms undoubt- 
edly are very respectable, worthy men, 
who conscientiously endeavour to per- 
form the unpleasant duties of their 
station in a faithful and unassuming 
manner; but many others, we fear, 
are merciless, petty tyrants, of very 
dubious personal character — and our 
dearly-beloved Jonathan Ferret is a 
type of the latter class. A certain de- 
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gree of intelligence, keen alertness, and 
and a thorough practical knowledge of 
the rogueries practised afloat, are es- 
sential requisites in a master-at-arms. 
Whatever this official’s personal cha- 
racter may be, the nature of his duties 
are such that he is pretty sure to be 
hated and dreaded by those of the crew 
whose reckless propensities render them 
liable to arrest and punishment, and he 
is generally disliked, even by the sober, 
steady men, who, although they well 
know, and are ready to acknowledge, 
that a master-at-arms is a personage 
really necessary in a man-o'-war, yet 
they cannot regard the man himself 
with any friendly feeling. 

Mr. Blowhard—for he has a “han- 
dle” to his name, and every sailor must 
address him as “sir”—the boatswain 
of our liner, is a marked character in 
his way, and sufficiently a ‘ represen- 
tative-man” to merit a brief sketch 
here. We need hardly say that, when 
his naval career commenced, he came 
on board through the hawse-holes, and 
bravely worked his way up to his pre- 
gent respectable and responsible rating. 
He was literally born at sea, bis father 
being a petty officer in a frigate at a 
period when the wives of such men 
were permitted to accompany their 
husbands on a cruise, His father was 
killed in battle shortly afterwards, and 
the officers of the ship kindly made up 
a subscription that enabled the poor 
widow to settle down at Portsmouth, 
and earn a decent livelihood by keep- 
ing a little shop. She never married 
again, and itably exerted herself 
to give a good education to her ocean- 
born, her only child, intending to a 
prentice him to some ctable trade 
on shore, = the fate of his — had 
inspired her with a perfect horror of 
the aca, and she fondly, but weakly, 
thought to instil an equal distaste for a 
*life on the ocean wave” in the mind 
of her boy, by continually narrating to 
him dismal stories of the dangers and 
hardships of a seaman’s life. Mistaken 
mother !—and how many parents err 
like her ?—she could not possibly have 

ursued a line of conduct more certain 

send her son to sea. And, accord- 
ingly, to sea he did 20, when in his 
fourteenth year—running away from 
his comfortable home, and shipping as 
a cabin-boy in a West Indiaman. It 
was years ere his almost heart-broken 
mother saw him again; but he proved, 
in the long-run, @ good son, for he 
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rendered her latter days comfortable, 
by allotting her one-half of his pay. 

re he was twenty, he bade adieu to 
the merchant-service, and entered the 
navy, which he never afterwards quit- 
ted. He has always borne a good cha- 
racter, and for above a dozen years has 
held a boatswain’s warrant. He is 
married, and is the father of a large 
grown-up family. No less than five 
of his sons are now serving in different 
men-o’-war, and often does he exclaim 
—‘ If I had twenty sons, every one 
should enter the navy!” We once per- 
sonally knew an old retired sergeant, 
who had two or more sons soldiers, and 
he uttered a precisely similar patriotic 
eiprenen in favour of the army, which 
he held in enthusiastic esteem. 

Mr. Blowhard is a fine-looking spe- 
cimen of the boatswain genus—a big, 
burly fellow, with a richly-mottled 
face, a particularly thick, red Bardol- 
phian nose, and a voice that can out- 
roar a hurricane or a twenty-four 
pounder, if poceneary He prides him- 
self on his capability of using his 
*‘ call,” or silver whistle, so as to 
produce a longer-drawn and shriller 
pipe” than any other boatswain 
afloat ; and he can follow up his pip- 
ing, by sending a “ cry,” or summons, 
down the hatchway, that enetrates to 
the remotest cranny of the ship, and 
reverberates like muttering thunder. 
Nature, doubtless, gifted him with 
lungs of great capacity and power; 
but their capabilities have been won- 
derfully enlarged by the practice of 
** piping” and ‘crying” down the 
hatchways of divers of her Majesty’s 
** ships and vessels of war.” It is not 
every stout seaman who ean whistle 
and cry as a boatswain ought, and 
must, if he would do credit to his 
rating. Mr. Blowhard is now quite 
an elderly man, yet the tough old tar 
evinces not the least sign of any failure 
in his physical powers. He is, wo 
doubt not, a happy and contented man 
on the whole, for he has long reached 
the summit of his professional ambi- 
tion; he has brought up his sons to 
tread worthily in his footsteps, he is 
respected by his officers, and he has 
the certainty of receiving a very good 
retiring pension, should he live to need 
it. Like most boatswains, his charac- 
ter is extremely dogmatic ; and in his 
mess (which comprises his brother war- 
rant-officers, the gunner, carpenter, 


and sailmaker) he almost daily gets 
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involved in temporary controv on 

rofessional or political Kot ult 

e is a red-hot Tory of the old school, 
and so intensely conservative, that he 
growls savagely, and bellows his indig- 
nation at the mere allusion to any pro- 
jected innovation, professional, social, 
or national. His chief antagonist is 
Mr. Wadding, the gunner, a little, 
wizened, gunpowder-smoked-and-dried 
Northumbrian, who is a crabbed, ill- 
tempered, morose carle—and, we may 
add, we are assured that it is a singu- 
lar and suggestive fact, that nearly all 
gunners are of a similarly unpleasant 
and unamiable disposition, owing, it is 


resumed, to their peculiar duties on 
tant 


One other trait of our boatswain’s 
character may be noted. He never in 
his life was intoxicated—that is to say, 
unequivocally drunk; but he has ever 
been a steady-going imbiber of gene- 
rous fluids, amber rum being the fa- 
vourite. He drinks at regularly-re- 
curring hours, as though it were his 
bounden duty to do so, the omission of 
performing which duty would be highly 
criminal and unprofessional; but the 
instant he has had just enough, he, in 
his own impressive, figurative . 
«knocks off, and cries tally!” ye 


think it must have been our saring ol 


friend who, when once asked by a lady 
whether he rr rea to ~ wine 
or vely and in perfect since- 
rit Preplied__*T thank you, ma’am, 
Tii just drink the wine whilst the gro; 
is a-mixing, if you p ” — an 
doubtless he did so. In his social hours 
of relaxation, he appears to the great- 
est advantage when singing that gra- 
phic, albeit, coarse old sea-ditty, the 
** Old Commodore” (a song that only 
boatswains and “ Fighting Charlie” 
should attempt: to sing)» for there is 
not a warrant-officer afloat who can so 
admirably troll— 


“ Hearts ! what a time for a seaman to skulk 
Under ashore ! 
What a d—d bad job that this batter’d old hulk 
Can't be rigg’d out for seis once more! 
The puppies as they pass, 
Cocking up a squinting-glase, 
Thus ran down the Old Commodore : 
*That’sthe ram Old 
The tough Old Commodore, 
The fighting Old Commodore, he ! 
But the bullets and the gout 
Have so knock'd his hull about, 
That he'll never more be :fit for sea !’” 


In fine, we would sum up the cha- 
racter of honest old Tom Blowhard, 
boatswain of H.M.S. Terrific, by say- 
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ing that his virtues are his own, and 
his faults and his failings are salt- 
water ones, common to his profession. 
If we turn to the lowest class of 
men in our liner—the ignoble Waisters 
—we shall discover among them not a 
few living examples of that “‘ romance 
of reality” abounding in a man-o’- 
war’s crew. These waisters are a set 
of fellows who are worthless in a pro- 
fessional sense, comprising men who, 
from ignorance, stupidity, or physical 
disability, are fit for little or nothing 
but to perform the most paltry duties. 
Almost the only thing they do at sta- 
tion-for-working-ship, is to haul at 
certain of the sheets, and their chief 
occupation is to perform menial duties. 
If ever a man, who has any claim to 
be rated a seaman, is ordered to join 
the gang of waisters, it isas a punish- 
ment—a degradation certain to be se- 
verely felt. Even the “holders,” the 
sturdy, dirty fellows habitually em- 
loyed in the depths of the ship, la- 
uring among the different store- 
rooms, &c., look down on the luck- 
less waisters as an inferior class. 
Some of these pariahs of a man-o’- 
war have, doubtless, been miserable 
creatures, buffeted about the world 
from their infancy, and have sought 
refuge in the navy by a not unwise 
instinct ; for, however hard and mean 
their lot may there prove, they at 
least have ample food, and a floating 
home. Others, however, are outcasts 
of a very different grade—men who 
have reduced themselves to their pre- 
sent wretched lot by their own reck- 
Iess misconduct, or who have been 
driven to it by relentless destiny. In 
a large ship, it is truly astonishin 
what a variety of social classes contri- 
bute their grey unworthy repre- 
sentatives to the body of waisters. 
Take half-a-dozen of them hap-hazard, 
and it is at least possible that one 
roves to be araw countryman, who 
as had a serious misunderstanding 
with the legal authorities of his native 
village ; a second was originally an 
artisan, a clever workman, but a 
worthless scamp; a third was a mer- 
chant’s clerk, who lost his character 
through some mysterious error of 
figures in the ledger; a fourth was 
from his youth upwards a low Lon- 
don blackguard, who lived by his 
wits as a “ picker: up of unconsider- 
ed trifles ;” a fifth: was once a respect- 


able tradesman, who eventually fell 
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into habits of incorrigible dissipation ; 
the sixth, by birth and education, was 
quite a gentleman, but gambling and 
vice reduced him, years ago, to the 
condition of a despicable outcast. 
Yes, and unless we are misinformed, 
disgraced members of the legal and 
medical professions, ay, and of the 
pulpit even, occasionally recruit the 
waisters of the navy! Of course, it 
must be understood that the majorit 
of the waisters are men who have al. 
ways been members of the lower 
classes of town and country ; but there 
is really a considerable sprinkling of 
ruined men, who have once flourished 
in higher ranks oflife. Some of them 
have, at least, sufficient discretion and 
self-respect left to maintain a guarded 
silence as to their former condition 
and prospects; but others are so lost 
to all manly feeling, so insensible to 
shame, so reckless and hopeless of the 
future, that they boast of the posi- 
tions they once filled, and recount, 
without a blush, the follies and the 
crimes which, step by step, reduced 
them to their present wretched lot. 
Such men lead a dog’s life, and will 
die a dog’s death, and we regard 
them with more contempt and disgust 
than pity. 

We would willingly sketch many 
others of the prominent characters of 
the crew of our liner—men whose lives 
have been so strange and romantic as 
to forcibly illustrate the saying, that 
truth is stranger than fiction—were it 
not that we fear to weary the reader 
by devoting further space to the sub- 
ject. In fact, so many men in the 
crew of a man-o’-war are original 
characters, whose life-histories are full 
of striking events, that a large vo- 
lume — and we make bold to say, a 
very interesting one—might be filled 
with brief sketches of them and their 
past careers. Would that some lite- 
rary Hogarth, familiar enough with 
men-o’-war and their crews, to qua- 
lify him to do justice to this peculiar 
and by no means very easy task, would 
undertake it conamore! Insome few 
cases he would, it is true, have little 
more to do than to note down and 
throw into form the seamen’s vivd 
voce reminiscences; but, in most in- 
stances, he would find men-o’-war’s- 
men by no means disposed to be over- 
communicative as to their past lives 
and actions. We know, indeed, one 
tolerably sure and effectual way to 
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render the most reticent of them un. 
reserved and truthful—but that is a 
secret we will not here divulge! 

The reader will bear in mind that, 
in the above personal sketches, we 
have confined ourselves to individuals 
whom we deemed fair representatives 
of their respective classes in the navy, 
and that we have not attempted to 
give an impersonation of the British 
man-o’-war’s-man—our glorious Jack! 
Everybody knows the traditional repu- 
tation of Our Jack—everybody takes 
a certain interest in his doings. His 
character is a solidly-established one 
—the growth of centuries, it may be 
said, for he is the legitimate descend. 
ant of the race of gallant Jacks from 
the time of Drake to Napier: he in- 
herits their accumulated fame, their 
valour, their skill, their daring, their 
hardihood, their endurance, and their 
peculiar characteristics. We are 
tempted to conclude this article by 
briefly reviewing Our Jack’s conduct 
in the Black Sea and Crimea, in or- 
der that we may judge whether he 
shows any symptoms of degeneracy 
or otherwise. Scores of intelligent 
eye-witnesses supply us with super- 
abundant materials. 

When that magnificent, that un- 
paralleled fleet of transports and 
ships-of-war, conveyed the allied army 
from Varna to Eupatoria, and the dis- 
embarkation of the troops took place, 
Our Jack, according to an observant 
spectator, helped each soldier tenderly 
down into the boats, and then stowed 
away his musket and knapsack, pat- 
ted him on the back, bidding him not 
to fear the water, and “ treated the 
‘ sojer,’ in fact, in a very kind and 
tender way, as though he were a large 
—but not very sagacious—pet, who 
was not to be frightened, or lost sight 
of, on any account; and did it all so 
quickly, that the large paddle-box 
boats, containing one hundred men, 
were filled in five minutes.” And 
when the boats reached the beach, 
Our Jack stood up to his arm-pits in 
the surf, and handed the soldiers down 
the long plank from the bows to the 
shore, as carefully as though they were 
ladies landing for a pleasant pic-nic 
excursion! Yet more valuable were 
the services of Our Jack in landing 
the horses, artillery, &c., and but for 
him they could scarcely have been 
landed at all. Our Jack, on this mo- 
mentous occasion, underwent, in the 
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boats, and on shore, four-and-twenty 
hours of herculean labour, almost 
without respite, and he never was 
heard to grumble a bit — our own no- 
ble Jack! 

The bats'e of Alma quickly follow- 
ed. Our Jec%, close along shore, had 
a capital view of it, and we may be 
sure he dearly longed to “ bear a 
hand” in aid of his friends, the red- 
coated ‘‘sojers.” In fact, he did help 
them appreciably by “ shelling ” the 
ee a — the ee was 
won by his nt pipeclayed pets, 
he lenneliabele landed, aa all night 
through, and far into the next morn- 
ing, did he labour in carrying down 
the wounded from the gory field to 
the beach. His services were such as 
to elicit the warm thanks of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British army, 
who, in his official despatch, declared 
that Our Jack rendered ‘ invaluable 
assistance "—and so we implicitly be- 
lieve. Our Jack’s favourite maxim 
is, that a little help is worth a deal of 
pity, and well aid he practically ex- 
emplify it on this occasion, When he 
had thus done his duty towards the 
suffering heroes of Alma, Our Jack 
had a little time to look about him on 
the field, and attend to his own private 
interests, which he is said to have done 
in a very cool business-like fashion — 
and “ what for no?” as Meg Dods 
said. The slain Russians wore long 
boots of excellent leather, and Our 
Jack is reported to have sate down, 
and placing the soles of his feet against 
those of a dead Russian, he quickly de- 
cided if the boots of the latter would 
suit him as to size; in which case he 
forthwith unbooted the Muscovite, 
and appropriated the prize to his own 
especial use. Such is the uncontra- 
dicted story ; but we really have some 
hesitation in giving credence to it, for 
two reasons :—firstly, men-o’-war's- 
men never wear boots (on shipboard), 
and even if they did, Russian leather 
will not “ stand” salt-water; and se- 
condly, well do we know that Our 
Jack has ever had a special abhorrence 
of wearing ‘‘ dead men’s shoes,” or 
apparel — at any rate those of his 
messmates or shipmates ; but, possibly, 
he has no superstitious objection to 
wear those of a dead enemy, fairly 
killed in open fight. The Russian 
boots, too, would undoubtedly be use- 
ful to him on shore, so that, after all, 
the story may be true. 
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Next, we find Our Jack at Balak- 
lava, where he laboured again most 
manfully at landing heavy guns and 
mortars, and dragging them towards 
the lines for bombarding Sebastopol. 
*«* Never,” says one witness, speaking 
of this duty as performed by Our 
Jack, ‘‘ were seen men doing the work 
more merrily. Jt reminded one of 
school-boys during play-time. They 
eres to be elated by the idea that 
they would have something to do with 
the taking of Sebastopol.” Our Own 
Jack, every inch! The Times cor- 
respondent, under date, Oct. 13th, 
1854, gives us a further description of 
the sayings, and doings, and behaviour 
of Our Jack, when performing a simi- 
lar duty. It would seem that he 
proved only too powerful, too willing, 
and too merry a fellow. He broke 
onan like rotten yarns, and he 
treated baggage and ammunition carts 
as though they were children’s toys— 
and broke them as easily; for, after 
hauling them to the top of a hill, he 
sent them down full speed, and slyly 
enjoyed, we have not the slightest 
doubt, the inevitable smash that en- 
sued. ‘ Itis most cheering,” says the 
correspondent, ‘to meet a set of these 
jolly fellows ‘ working up a gun to 
the camp.’ From a distance you hear 
some rough, hearty English chorus, 
borne on the breeze over the hill- 
side. As you approach, the strains 
of an unmistakable Gosport fiddle, 
mingled with the squeaks of a marine 
fife, rise up through the unaccustomed 
vales of the Crimea. A cloud of dust 
on the ascent marks their coming and 
tugging up the monster gun in its 
cradle, with ‘a stamp and go,’ and 
strange cries, and oaths sworn by some 
thirty tars, all flushed with honest ex- 
ercise ; while the officer in charge tries 
to moderate their excessive energies, 
and to induce the two or three hairy 
Herculeses who are sitting astride on 
the gun, or on the few horses in front, 
with vine-leaves in their hats, or flowers 
in their hair, to dismount and leave 
off the music. The astonishment of 
the stupid, fur-capped Crim Tartars, 
as they stare at this wondrous appari- 
tion on its way, is ludicrous to a de- 
gree; but Turk, Crim, Russian, or 
Greek, are all the same to Jack, and 
he is certain to salute every foreigner 
who goes by, while in this state, with 
the universal shibboleth of * Bono! 
Bowno ! Johnny !’” 
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A few days ane ea Our Jack 
was overjoyed by the whispered ru- 
mour that he was to be indulged in a 
sea attack on the northern forts of Se- 
bastopol. All authorities agree that 
he could hardly contain his grim ex- 
ultation when this intelligence proved 
authentic. On Oct. 7th the attack 
took place, and warmly was it urged, 
but that terrible Fort Constantine, 
and its satellites, were rather more than 
a match for the Wooden Wallsmanned 
even by Our Jack. Gloriously, how- 
eyer, did he maintain his ancient re- 
putation. “* When the first shot,” 
says a writer who was present, “ wa8 
fired from the fort, it was as if an 
electric spark ran through the crews, 
There was a perfect fury for firing, 
and the greatest difficulty was to make 
the men cease "—when necessary. And 
another observer mentions some inte- 
resting samples of Our Jack's imper- 
turbable valour when the fire of the 
forts was hottest. “Eight or nine 
blue-jackets were swept away at a 
forecastle gun on board the Sanspareil 
by the explosion of a shell. The two 
remaining men coolly went on: loading, 
with their sponge and rammer, as 
though nothing had happened.” We 
note no sign of degeneracy here : the 
Hearts of Oak who fought under Drake, 
or Blake, or Howe, or Nelson, could 
have done no more. 

A month later, Our Jack was call- 
éd upon to evince his skill and indo- 
mitable bravery in another, and, to 
him, more familiar fashion, and never 
did he exhibit his noblest qualities in 
a more consummate degree than on 
that awful occasion. We of course 
allude to the gale which raged in the 
Black Sea, from the 13th to the 16th 
of November. Who has not read the 
story of that terrific gale? Who has 
not thrilled with awe at the mere de- 
scription of the tremendous elemental 
warfare it evoked? And who has not 
glowed with admiration and proud 
en. when he read how Our 

ack, all undaunted by the horrors of 
the seene—when the storm-wind blew 
fiercest, when not a star shone throu 
the black vault overhead, when the 
wild waves raged and roared like lions 
hungering for their prey, when the 
crashing of masts and spars mingled 
with the howling of the hurricane, and 
vast, vonine Lontiy = teary 
past, rolling ily an Pp to- 
wards the enemy’s iron lee-shore, Wate 
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swift and certain destruction awaited 
them and their hapless crews—when 
all this was occurring, Our Jack grim. 
ly battled with the tempest, and never 
blenched, nor paused, nor faltered in 
the desperate emergency ; and Provi- 
dence blessed his heroic efforts, for not 
a ship-of-war was lost. 

Our sack so unmistakably manifest- 
ed his intense longing to join in the 
* fun ” going on ashore, and to have a 
comfortable ‘slap at them ‘ere beg- 
garly tallow-eating Rooshians,” for his 
private recreation, that after he had 
got up the heavy guns for the artillery, 
he was indulged with batteries of his 
own, and hugely did they delight him. 
A camp of his own; batteries of his 
own; full permission to blaze away, 
ship-shape and man.o’-war fashion! 
Well might he feel exhilarated. He 
mounted his batteries, pitched his tents, 
and inscribed on them such gently-sug- 
gestive names as * Tiger’s Revenge,” 
** Albion’s Pets,” ‘* Rule Britannia," 
&c., for Our Jack is incorrigibly face- 
tious, and will have his joke even in 
the act of firing adouble-shotted broad- 
side, or when the ship is sinking. In 
the same spirit did he treat every an- 
noyance and danger. The terrible 
thirteen-inch shells of the enemy he 
nicknamed ** Whistling Dicks,” in allu- 
sion to their shrill whistling passage 
through the air. When he fired at the 
enemy with effect, he cheered with 
might and main; and if they hastily 
dispersed in consequence, he chuckled 
at the idea, that he had compelled them 
to make sail with the wind right aft. 
Here is a picture of his life in camp 
worth qnoting :— 


“ The native jollity of the tars soon broke 
out, and uproarious singing is kept up in 
their different tents until near midnight. A 
plain ordnance tent without decorations, to 
distinguish it from those of the ‘sojers,’ is 
far too unassuming an abode for them under 
their present altered circumstances. Accord- 
ingly, the decorative abilities of Jack have 
been called into requisition, and the canvas 
is covered with rather bold attempts at orna- 
mentation, placed round sundry sentences 
written over the doors, expressive of the 
amiable intentions of the occupants towards 
the Russians in general, - A little 
lower down you come upon 150 hairy, mus- 
cular, strapping fellows, who, if you believe 
their own inscription, are the ‘ 

Lambs,’ or the ‘ Bellerophon’s Doves,’ or 
some other part of the ship’s company, 
equally mild and inoffensive. The way these 
fellows have got up the ships’ guns is per- 
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fectly astounding. An iron gun, eleven feet 
long, and weighing 113 cwt., seemed nothing 
unto them. They volunteered to fist it 
along, and they literally did so, tying ropes 
to it, and dragging it by their force over the 
hills. Ihave seen fourteen horses, and all 
the apparatus of artillery, barely moving a 
gun which fifty sailors have dragged after 
them at a trot.” 


In one respect, Our Jack became 
so altered by his campaign in the Cri- 
mea, that his oldest friends would 
hardly recognise him at first sight, 
His personal appearance is thus de 
scribed in a letter, dated last Febru- 
ary :— 


“ Our men-o’-war’s-men have huge flow- 
ing beards and moustaches, [shade of Ben- 
bow! think of Our Jack with a beard like a 
Jew or Mahometan!] great-coats, made of 
cow-hide, and trousers of buffalo skins; re- 
sembling, in fact, great bears, with nothing 
to remind you of our blue-jackets, but their 
bold, rollicking, defiant spirit, which four 
long months in the trenches have not been 
able to subdue.” 


As impartial inquirers into the be- 
haviour of Our Jack in the Crimea, 
we must not shrink from an allusion to 
a somewhat delicate matter in con- 
nexion with his life in camp. Divers 
credible witnesses roundly assert, that 
he has manifested a very characteristic 
indifference to, or insensibility regard- 
ing, the laws of meum and tuum. For 
example, he is accused of manifesting 
such a partiality to quadrupeds, that 
he appropriates all he finds unguarded. 
« Whenever,” says one writer, “an 
officer loses his horse, he sends over to 
the sailors’ camp for it, and there he is 
tolerably sure to find it.” 

Another authority asserts, that Our 
Jack will accommodate any party with 
a steed, for a consideration. A droll 
story is told of a young officer who 
went to the sailors’ camp to purchase 
ahorse. He made his want known, 
and Our Jack thereupon thoughtfully 
turned his quid, and said— 

««* Ah! how I does wish your honor 
had a comed up yesterday. We had 
five reg'lar ont ‘uns—Harabs some on 
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“em was, but they was all bought up 
by a specklater from Ballyklava.’ 

*¢ €So they're all gone ?’ 

«¢ All, your honor. But (with his 
face brightening up suddenly) if you 
should happen to want a sporting out- 
and-out dromeydairy, I’ve got one, as I 
can let you have cheap |’ 

** And as he spoke, Jack pointed, in 
great triumph, to the melancholy-look- 
ing quadruped, which he had ‘ moored 
stem and stern,’ as he expressed it, to 
the ground, and was much disappointed 
when he found there was no chance of 
a sale in that line.” 

Well, well, there never was a dia- 
mond without some flaw, and as con- 
cerns Our Jack’s alleged peccadilloes, 
we are sure that he commits them as 
much for the * fun of the thing,” as for 
any other motive, and probably, also, 
he really has but a foggy notion of what 
constitutes a lawful prize on the field 
of war. And rely upon it, that many 
a strayed steed would have been irre- 
coverably lost to the service had not 
our thoughful Jack benevolently taken 
it under his protection. 

Reviewing Our Jack's campaign in 
the Black Sea and Crimea, from first 
to last, we find that he has endured 
eo and almost unparalleled, 

ardships without murmur; he has been 
exposed to 


rils by sea an by land, 
to deadly disease, and to many other 
dangers and tribulations which would 
have daunted any ‘spirit but his own, 
He has repeatedly received the warm 
thanks of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army for his assistance; and his own 


Admiral has thanked him for his **good 
conduct and gallantry.” On the whole, 
therefore, we have no reason to sup. 
pose that Our Jack has, in any respect, 
degenerated ; but on the contrary, we 
think he has proved himself every way 
worthy of his name and fame. And 
taking him all in all, notwithstanding 
his little foibles and eccentricities, is 
he not a most noble fellow? Ay, that 
he is ; and every true British heart will 
ever warm towards him, and be proud 
of him, for what would become of the 
British empire itself were it not for 
Our Jack? 
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THE OLD HOUSE OF DARKBROTHERS.—PART II. 


Tue kind reader will come back with 
me to the period at which our narrative 
originally set out, and to the consider- 
ation of some of the other characters I 
had the pleasure of then introducing 
to his notice in the Red Lane, and 
** under the greenwood tree” of bonnie 
Earlsdale. And first I must record, 
that between the O’Donel family and 
Miss Beaufoy, I grieve to say, there 
was scarce an acquaintance. The 
present vicar’s mode of managing his 
parish, and his success therein, was 
vinegar -and- gall to the poor and 
proud lady, who could not help con- 
sidering the activity of the “ new 
man” as a practical animadversion 
on his predecessor's inertness, his ge- 
nerosity as a satire on her brother's 
avarice, and his great popularity as 
a posthumous libel on the general cha- 
racter of the dear but unattractive de- 
ceased. Grace she seemed actually to 
dislike, and spoke of her doings in the 
parish and among the poor as “ Quix- 
otic Pharisaism,” ‘love of excite- 
ment,” “ being righteous over-much,” 
“ fidgety benevolence,” &c. Yet, 
strange to say, she constantly inquired 
after her, and seemed to take a strange 

leasure in hearing of, and comment- 
ing on, her conduct. Many of her 
remarks had reached Grace’s ears, and 
only caused a smile; and, in return, 
she had often striven to overcome Miss 
Beaufoy’s prejudices, by demonstra- 
tions of respectful kindness; but, un- 
happily, they were met with every- 
thing which was chilly and repulsive. 
Frequent offerings of fruit went from 
the Vicarage down to Darkbrothers, 
and were politely declined. Grace had, 
again and again, offered to drive her 
out; but “Miss B. preferred horse 
exercise.” The poor lady seemed sour- 
ed with life, and her temper waxed 
sterner and more bitter as age came 
on. It was soon destined to meet a 
heavy trial. 

The gipseys, whom we left in the 
wood, had pitched their camp on a 
common near Darkbrothers’ gate, but, 
allured by the shady temptation of 
boughs and green leaves, the auda- 
cious nomades had actually entered in 


through the dilapidated piers, and en- 


camped amidst the rank grass under 
the shadow of an old wood, which ran 
all round the ruin, and within a hun- 
dred yards of the house. Nor was 
this all. One of the women, the same 
who had spoken rudely to Grace, was 
extremely ill, and the weather being 
sultry, they had made her bed up in 
the open air, and a hideous and ghastly 
object she presented, lying in full view 
of all who passed up and down to the 
house of Darkbrothers. At such an 
outrage on her privacy and her pro- 
perty, Miss Beaufoy was incensed to 
the last degree, and had gone down 
and ordered the instantaneous break- 
ing-up of the encampment. The chief 
gipsy demurred to this, pleading his ig- 
norance of having trespassed at all, in- 
asmuch as the avenue had no gate or 
lodge, and he had consequently mis- 
taken the place for an uninhabited 
ruin. Miss Beaufoy replied only by 
reiterating her commands that they 
should at once evacuate her grounds, 
under pain of being forcibly expelled 
by the parish constables, and even re- 
peated her threats close to the sacking 
and straw on which the sick gipsy lay ; 
to all which the invalid answered not, 
save with a dull stare from her glassy 
eyes. 

Things were in this position, when, 
next morning, the lad who brought the 
letters to the vicarage, conveyed also 
the intelligence that there was fever of 
a bad description among the gipseys, 
and that the village apothecary had 
declared that the sick woman would 
die, if not supplied with proper nou- 
rishment. Mr. O’Donel was away on 
pee business in Scotland, where 

e had been placing his little boys at 
school; and Grace, hastily finishing 
her breakfast, and making up a bas- 
ketful of wine, and bread, and broth, 
ordered her little carriage, and taking 
with her a servant, drove down to the 
wood of Darkbrothers. 

The fever was of a malignant na- 
ture, yet the young girl had no fear; 
on the contrary, her courage and energy 
ever seemed to rise, like a sea-bird on 
a wave, to meet the opposing difli- 
culty. 

en she reached Darkbrothers 
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she lighted down from her pheton, 
and, advancing among the trees, re- 
cognised in the sick gipsy the woman 
who had spoken to her so unkindly in 
the wood. She was tended by another 
dark sister of the tribe, to whom Grace 
spoke, giving her directions how and 
in what quantities she should adminis- 
ter the wine, &c., for the patient was 
rapidly sinking ; yet, when she once had 
tasted the nourishment, and revived 
under its power, and Grace had spoken 
kind, and cheering, and holy words to 
her, the dull film passed from her dark 
eye, and there shot a glance from its 
black orb of such love and such thank- 
fulness, that Grace felt she was richly 
repaid, by having been enabled to 
change an enemy into a friend. She 
now left them to arrange with her 
father’s agent for the reception of the 
invalid into the county hospital that 
evening, and then returned home with 
a bright cheek and a happy bosom. 

But on the succeeding morning a 
much greater trial awaited poor Grace. 
The old housekeeper at Darkbrothers 
sent up the following note to the vi- 
carage at breakfast-time :— 


“To Miss O’Donet, — Honoured 
Miss,—Mistress is very ill, and has 
ae a hot and restless night. She 

as frequently asked for Miss O’Donel, 
and if she would not visit her as she vi- 
sited the tinker’s wife? Whether 
Mistress was romancing, I cannot say. 
You, madam, will use your own judg- 
ment.—Your humble servant, 
** Mantua Barnes.” 


In half-an-honr after the receipt of 
this, Grace was entering the great 
door of Darkbrothers. She met the 


young village doctor in the hall. He 
told her that Miss Beaufoy was in high 
fever, and exhorted her to return home 
at once, and not face the infection. 
Grace only gently smiled, and speeded 
lightly up the stairs to the long corri- 
dor, where she was met by the house- 
keeper, and conducted to the bedside 
of Miss Beaufoy. She was evidently 
wer ill, and delirious ; yet she seemed 
to know Grace, and took her hand, 
and kissed it, crying—“ Dear young 
lady.” 

Grace at once sat down by the bed- 
side, and when she saw this, she wept 
much. She was very weak; sick- 
ness had broken down the stronghold of 
pride, and the original tenderness, 
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which lies somewhere in the heart of 
every true woman, now rose to the 
surface. Grace spoke to her lovingly 
and cheerfully. 

‘* Dear Miss Beaufoy, be of good 
cheer ; please God you will recover. 
I shall come daily to see you, and this 
sickness of your’s will be the com- 
mencement of our true friendship; 
and when you are getting better, you 
shall come down to the vicarage for 
change of air, and we will all take such 
care of you.” 

Before she had finished speaking, 
Miss Beaufoy had fallen off into an 
uneasy sleep, yet still retaining Grace’s 
little cool hand in her own hot and 
wrinkled palm ; and when the former 
essayed gently to detach it, she would 
wake up, crying— 

“‘Oh! do not leave me; will you 
not stay with me? I shall go mad, if 
I have not with me some one as good 
and true as you.” 

And other phrases of this nature, 
half wild, half sensible. At last, 
after Grace had spoken to her many 
gentle and kind words, she left her 
tranquillised, and passing with a 
noiseless step along the corridor, 
she descended the staircase, and im- 
pelled by a curiosity she did not seek 
to conquer, crossed the hall, and 

sed into the cloisters through a 
oo and worm-eaten door. They 
were damp, and dark, and the flag- 
ging much broken up. Grace recog- 
nised a bar of rusted iron protruding 
from the wall, on which it was said 
that Peter Basset, a Discalced Friar, 
had hung himself in the olden times, 
after receiving a public reprimand 
from the Abbot of the Darkbrothers for 
insubordination. The spirit of the un- 
happy suicide was said to walk the 
cloisters on moonlight nights, and 
many a peasant in Earlsdale could tes- 
tify to having heard the tramp of his 
naked feet on the flags, or seen his 
burly form and large grey head pass- 
ing swiftly amidst the ruins, Grace 
saw only there a living apparition, 
which was the housekeeper’s grand- 
nephew, stretched at full length in the 
long » at the base of ** The Black 
Angel,” with a number of large blue- 
bottle flies promenading up and down 
his face, a sight which made the young 
lady smile as she hastened from the 
place, pondering much in her mind 
on the causes of Miss Beaufoy’s great 
change of manner to her, and at all 
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events, rejoicing that such was the case. 
But Miss O’Donel would not have been 
so much surprised had she known that, 
even when Miss Beaufoy had found 
most fault, there was a substratum of 
approbation in her secret soul, and ad- 
miration that one young, and fair, and 
gifted, should have learned to live so 
much for others, and so little for herself. 
And the original nobility and goodness 
in the poor lady’s heart, which had been 
almost crushed out by avarice, pride, 
and the world’s disappointments, had 
in some occasional better moments 
revived, and she had sympathised, 
and even glowed with involuntary 
pleasure, when surveying Grace’s cha- 
racter. She had evidently caught the 
fever during her angry descent on the 
Bipseys! camp; and now, though she 

ad the best physicians the place af- 
forded, yet they could not procure a 
nursetender. In fact, no one would 
come to her ; the people disliked her ; 
they suspected her poverty, shrunk 
from her pride, and were fully aware 
of her closeness in money matters: 
then they dreaded the house and its 
bad name; and so, between love of 
gain, personal dislike, and superstition, 
neither Mrs. Baines or Grace could 
procure an attendant who would nurse 
the sick lady during the night; and 
the housekeeper, too old and too deaf 
to undertake the office herself, now 
wrote off to her daughter at York, 
who was a professional nursetender, to 
come to Darkbrothers. 

Next morning the bulletin at the 
vicarage was, that Miss Beaufoy had 
passed a night of incessant wandering, 
ever calling for Miss O’Donel, and 
wondering where she was; and the 
doctor had said, that unless she were 
tranquillised the consequences would 
be most critical. It was then that 
Grace conceived a plan, which she 
was enabled tocarry out. Had her fa- 
ther been at home, had her mother been 
alive, it is almost certain they would 
not have permitted such an act, but 
she merely consulted the impulse, or 
ratherthe principle, of a most generous, 
noble, and truly Christian mind; and 
so she decided to be Miss Beaufoy’s 
sick-nurse herself, till such time as 
the woman arrived from York, and to 
take her turn with Mrs. Baines, who 
remained with her mistress most of 
the morning and the day. 

And so, for six long nights did this 
good, brave, and unselfish girl watch 
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by the fevered bed. She had in a pe- 
culiar manner the five requisites which 
constitute a good nurse, viz., alight foot, 
a calm heart, a soft hand, a watchful 
eye, and a cheerful voice; and these 
she brought to bear in the sick cham- 
ber of the solitary lady of Darkbro- 
thers, listening to her incoherent ra- 
vings, wiping her clammy lips, smooth- 
ing her hot pillow, and at every brief 
interval of returning reason giving her 
comfortable words of simple truth and 
love. Generally, at about five o’clock 
each morning, Miss Beaufoy fell into 
an easy slumber, when Mrs. Baines 
relieved Grace in her vigils, the latter 
returning on a little mule-car, which 
an old groom of her father’s drove 
over for her in the grey of the morn- 
ing; and thus she had three or four 
good hours of rest before the family 
met for a late breakfast at the vicar- 
age. 

On the third night of her attend- 
ance, she had gone into Miss Beau- 
foy’s sitting-room, which adjoined her 
sleeping apartment. The heat was 
oppressive, and the loneliness and si- 
lence of the old desolate house was 
heavy on her senses. She advanced 
to the window and threw it up, and 
the ingress of the cool air revived her. 
It was a still night; the moon rode 
through a soft and mellow blue sky, 
and rained her silver on the grey ruin, 
which looked spectral in her white 
light; below her, to the left, and 
wreathed in thickest ivy, lay the clois- 
ters, and presently, as she stood at 
the window, she distinctly heard a 
sound proceeding from them, as of a 
heavy foot pacing rapidly along the 
flags ; then a door opened below stairs, 
somewhere in the old building, and 
the same footsteps seemed to pass hur- 
riedly and heavily into the Pall, and 
paused at the foot of the staircase, and 
then died away. A far door clapped, 
shaking the old house, and all was 
ron Grace’s heart beat violently 
or a few minutes, for the imaginative 
faculty was strong in her; but after a 
short time she recovered her compo- 
sure, and the same calm fearlessness 
which she ever exercised came to her 
help, .and carefully locking the doors 
of both the sleeping and the sitting 
apartment, she went lightly back to 
her post, just as Miss Beaufoy was 
waking up. In two hours the day 
began to break, and Mrs. Baines came 
to relieve her. Grace mentioned what 
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she had heard, but the old lady, who 
was matter-of-fact to the last degree, 
was ineredulous, and shook her head, 
exclaiming— 

‘* Dear Miss, yon were dreaming ; 
it was only the rustling of the ivy. I 
have often been told of odd noises 
at Darkbrothers, but Iam deaf, and 
never heard them.” 

Next night Grace determined to 
engage the old groom to. sit up below 
stairs during her watch; but the man, 
though greatly attached to her, grew 
perfectly pale at the bare idea. He had 
ventured his neck and life a thousand 
times over hedge, and stake, and wall, 
when he rode to the Earlsdale stag- 
bounds as whipper-in; and old as he 
was, he wae ve fought five men 
together, to pleasure. or help his young 
mistress; but to pass a night at Dark. 
brothers by himself, in the neighbour. 
hood of those fearful cloisters,, where 
the friar walks at moonlight—< that’s 
for sartain,” said poor John—the man 
shrunk from the proposal with such ab- 
solute horror dismay, that Grace, 
half vexed and half amused, forbore 
to press the matter further. All was, 
however, quite tranquil that night 
and the following one; the doctor also 
expressed his hopes that a favourable 
crisis was at hand, and that Miss 
Beaufoy’s recovery was now a certain 
thing. The sixth night set in, and 
found the fair young nurse at, her 
post, looking as bright and as fresh as 
if she had encountered no fatigue, at 
all. She had enjoyed a long sleep that 
morning, and had afterwards taken a 
brisk ride on a favourite mare over the 
heathy downs which rose above Brock- 
holes Park ; and so she felt strong and 
full of hope because her patient’s pulse 
and skin Fad been pronounced better, 
and her mind was beginning to settle ; 
and she had been now from 8 o’clock 
in the most profound yet quiet slumber. 
Late im her watch a slight slumber 
had overcome Grace, when the great 
church clock striking two awoke her. 
Immediately afterwards she was aware 
that some person had passed up the 
corridor ; there was no mistaking the 
tread of a man’s foot. She listened 
with intense earnestness, till the sound 
had died away in the direction of the 
** Dark Wing,” and then the idea of 
rushing across the corridor and awak- 
ing the housekeeper seized her, when 
again she heard the noise returning, 
and presently the heavy tread as of a 
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naked. foot, steadily and distinctly 
passed along the gallery towards the 
Fear mastered her for a mo- 
ment; in the next the intrepid heart 
of the young girl resumed its accus~- 
tomed beat, and commending herself 
to God, she deliberately opened, her 
door, and, went out on, the corridor. 
Something was passing down the stair- 
case, and, instigated by a feeling she 
was never able afterwards to explain, 
she followed on. She had scareely 
attained the first landing-place,, when 
the same sounds. she had, heard on, a 
previous night proceeded from the 
cloisters; it was, like the tramp of 
rushing feet. The staircase was in 
total darkness — black with shadow ; 
but the hall was bathed in, bright 
moonlight from the window oyer. the 
door, and along its floor Grace now 
plainly discerned a figure slowly stalk. 
ing. he appearance was loosely 
armented in white; its feet were 
are, and a cloth or a, cowl h 
over its left shoulder. It had now 
reached the far end of om hall; a Gants 
moving, tide of something appeare 
to follow, and to keep aie about 
its feet; when, with a wild gibber, it 
flung its cowl down on the ground, 
and, with a laugh and a spring, vanish- 
ed through. a side-door, slamming it as 
it went. As the figure turned round, 
the moonbeams struck full on its face, 
and Grace returned swiftly to her 
chamber, satisfied that, she had not 
seen the restless ghost, of Friar Basset, 
and sat down composedly to. her watch 
—yes, her last and most happy watch, 
because crowned with success, For at 
about five in the morning, when the 
room was all dyed in the first. pink of 
coming day, Miss Beaufoy awoke, 
pie herself—most feeble, but entirely 
ree from fever. 

«¢ Oh my God!” she softly said, ** is 
this Miss O’Donel? Oh, kind young 
lady, how much I owe you let these 
tears testify.” 

She spoke sobbing ; but Grace sooth- 
ed her with her low, soft voice ; told her 
how happy she had been to nurse her, 
and then poured forth such a sweet and 
simple thanksgiving to their heavenly 
Father as was inexpressibly soothing 
to the old lady, whose heart was now 
softened with gratitude, and with joy 
for her safety; and the old housekeeper 
coming in, partook of their happiness, 
and increased it by sharing it. 

The mule-car did not arrive till se- 
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ven o'clock, and on it came the York 
nursetender and her husband, who was 
a stalwart young gardener; and Grace 
felt that her dreary vigils were over. 
The old groom also said that her father 
had arrived the previous night, and 
was now in his bed at the Vicarage. As 
Grace passed down the staircase, she 
saw the idiot boy lounging lazily at the 
door of the cloisters; and stopping, 
she said, ** James, what were you 
doing in the corridor and hall last 
night, and what had you in the bag 
on your shoulder?” The face of the 
boy expressed amaze, cunning, fear, 
and folly, all grouped together, like 
quarterings on a scutcheon. 

«© T was a-feeding the house-rats, 
Miss. I gets out of my bed to meet 
them and feed them. I feeds them 
twice a-week, when the moon is full, 
for then I cannot sleep at all, except 
all day; so when night comes, I 
steals meat, and meal, and scraps 
from my grandaunt’s room, to give 
the rats their supper; and they know 
me, and keep me company. They 
are the cloister rats, Miss—holy rats 
from the old abbey-walls; and so, 
Miss, when I fall asleep on the grass, 
they watch me, and will not allow the 
Black Angel to hurt me, or wicked old 
Friar Peter’s ghost to bob at me with 
his big grey head, or to tramp poor 
silly James with his great flat, naked 
feet, when I am lying on the cloister- 

een.” 

The meeting between Grace and her 
father was fervent and affecting. He 
folded her in his arms, and said, 
« Dearest child, had I been at homey 
I could not have permitted you to go 
through so severe an ordeal, yet I bless 
God who has given you strength to 
meet it.” 

Grace smiled, and then told her fa- 
ther her adventure with James Simp- 
son, and how glad she was to have 
acquired an argument which would 
enable her, at all times, to disprove the 
silly ghost-story of the discalced phan- 
tas 


m. 

Every day now Grace visited Miss 
Beaufoy, whose recovery was rapid. 
She who had so well nursed her body, 
now as faithfully ministered to her 
mind, which was naturally strong and 
highly educated, and was now greatly 
mollified and subdued by kindness, 
and ready to embrace anything which 
her dear young nurse might wish her 
to receive. Grace read to her the 
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divine story of redemption from the 
heavenly volume ; and commented on 
it with such simplicity, earnestness, 
and perspicuity, that Miss Beaufoy was 
first interested, then excited, and even- 
tually absorbed in the subject; and a 
new and delightful dawning began to 
arise in her heart, accompanied with a 
sense of happiness to which she had 
long been a stranger, and which sen- 
sibly, though gradually, affected her 
whole tone of mind and temper. At 
other times, when Miss Beaufoy was 
dejected, Grace would go to the piano, 
and sing some of the wild melodies of 
her native land, with a voice at once so 
rich and thrilling, as would bring plea- 
sant tears into Miss Beaufoy’s eyes. 
Mr. O’Donel frequently now called as 
@ minister and friend. 

The Pompadours had fled the coun- 
try. They had evaporated in the yel- 
low coach one fine morning on the 
wings of Febriphobia, perfectly horri- 
fied at the gipsy irruption, their camp, 
and their contagion, and taking with 
them the lowest possible estimate of 
the common sense of Grace O’Donel, 
whose conduct her ladyship was so 
far hurried into unwonted emotion as 
to pronounce ‘ extremely improper.” 
They were now seeking and finding 
repose for their wounded and lace- 
rated minds in the listless dolce far 
niente of a Leamington life. 

The gipsy wife was convalescent, 
and the Zingaree tribe had wandered 
elsewhere. 

One morning, during Miss Beau- 
foy’s recovery, as the friends sat to- 
gether, the old lady said— 

**Grace, no one can doubt your 
courage after so many proofs of your 
heroism, especially your nocturnal ad- 
venture with poor James and his clois- 
ter pets; but now let me see has my 
little friend sufficient prowess to take 
this key and unlock the door at the 
foot of the stairs which lead to ‘ the 
black wing.’ I promise you that the 
rooms there are not haunted, save by 
the demon of dust, and, I suppose, a 
few ghostly cobwebs. In the second 
chamber you will find, in the old 
ebony cabinet, the box which contains 
the silver collar of Guy Martenbroke, 
which is really a curiosity, and which 
I have promised to show to your fa- 
ther when he calls this morning. He 
has told me that his family possess a 
relic as old, if not much older, than 
this ; for I am well aware that your Irish 
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O’Donel blood is royal, and much 
nobler than what we poor Norman 
adventurers can boast or pretend to.” 
Grace, smiling, took the key, and 
having opened the door, found herself 
in a square chamber, with small win- 
dows defended by iron bars, and look- 
ing out on what had been the Abbey 
garden. This apartment opened into 
a very spacious, though low-ceiled, 
room, with large windows, stoutly 
barred also, and a huge fire-place, with 
ancient dogs. On the walls were some 
half-dozen pictures of the Beaufoy 
family; and Grace, who loved deeds 
of chivalry, and was an admirer 
of Froissart’s, recognised Sir Foulke 
Beaufoy, who fought side by side with 
Chandos and Clisson in Edward the 
Third’s French wars. Here, too, was 
Henry Beaufoy, first and last Viscount 
Martenbroke, a royalist, who was 
knocked on the head by a crop-eared 
corporal in Oliver’s regiment of Iron- 
sides, in the rout at Naseby. This 
was the picture of a very handsome 
man, with a sallow, melancholy face, 
at by Vandyke. Here, too, was 
eter Beaufoy, a privy-councillor of 
Henry VIIL., with a low forehead and 
a crafty eye —a fine Holbein. Over 
the mantelpiece was Miss Beaufoy’s 
Pee the Bishop of D. a 
ooking as humble on the canvas as 
prelates usually look in common life. 
Grace knew all these pictures, and 
whom they represented, at once, from 
frequent descriptions of them by Miss 
Beaufoy. ‘The collar was in an oak 
box, lined with tarnished blue velvet. 
Just as Grace had lifted the case, she 
saw, at the angle of the room, a door, 
which, painted like the rest of the 
wall, she had mistaken for a large 
panel. She advanced, and passin 
through it, found herself in a smal 
bedroom and boudoir furnished in 
French fashion. Here were three 
large pictures. First in the catalogue 
was the late Mr. Beaufoy, in faultless 
clerical costume, with the snowy su- 
perciliousness of his surplice — his 
bands falling like two correct cataracts 
of cambric over his cravat —his Ox- 
ford hood floating down his back, and 
his gentleman-commoner’s cap in hand, 
looking eer handsome and aris- 
tocratic, yet with an expression in his 
face as if he were displeased with the 
artist for looking at him too familiarly 
as he painted him. The next picture 
exhibited Miss Beaufoy in her riding. 
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habit, her horse behind her, pawing 
the ground, a stately and handsome 
woman about thirty years of age. The 
third picture was standing on the floor, 
but, like a naughty boy, its face was 
turned to the wall. Grace took the 
trouble to reverse it, and, as the noon- 
day light fell upon it, she saw it was 
the likeness of a very young and lovely 
irl of about seventeen, a Beaufoy, no 
Soubt, from the likeness to the other 
pictures, but wanting their distinguish- 
ing trait of pride. Grace gave but 
one look, and hastily replacing the 
picture as it had been, she sped back 
with Sir Guy’s collar in her hands. 

Too frank to conceal where she had 
been and what she had seen, she at 
once said— 

‘Dear Miss Beaufoy I have ex- 
ceeded my commission, for I was not 
contented with forming a friendship 
with your ancestors in the large room, 
but, in an over-curious spirit, I pene- 
trated into the little boudoir, saw your 
picture and your brother's, and had the 
audacity and, I fear, the bad taste, to 
turn the third picture, and looked 
upon some lovely Beaufoy, of whom I 
know nothing.” 

During this speech Miss Beaufoy 
was much agitated. She covered her 
face with her hands, and appeared to 
be mastering some strong feeling. A 
parently, she succeeded; for, wit: 
drawing her hands, she addressed 
Grace in a calm voice— 

*¢Six months ago, no one had dared 
to speak to me of that picture; but 
now I feel it to be a relief and comfort 
to my mind to tell you of her whom it 
represents, and only hope you will not 
hate me for the wicked pride and 
cruelty in which the narrative will 
portray me. The picture is that of 
my half-sister, Flora; she was the only 
daughter of my father’s second wife. 
For fifteen years he mourned for m 
mother, and then married a Miss Hi- 
lary, who was an amiable and attrac- 
tive person. She survived the birth 
of her child only a few days; and my 
father, broken by age and sorrow, out- 
lived her but one short year, leaving 
Flora to the care and guardianship of 
my brother and me. We then lived 
in Cumberland, on a small property of 
my brother’s; but afterwards, on his 
entering the ministry, we removed to 
London, and finally to the city of 
York, where Reginald had a living 
aud church, I was then thirty years 
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of age, and my picture faithfully tells 
what I was in appearance. The beauty 
has past away, and I ardently pray 
that the pride may also depart ; for it 
tortured that poor youre sister, then 
only seventeen, and engendered pas- 
sions and produced actions, the re- 
membrance of which now covers me 
with shame and remorse. 

* A regiment of the King’s Horse 
Guards were then quartered in York, 
and a gentleman who had a troop in 
the corps, and was a cousin of my mo- 
ther’s, came often to visit us. 2 was 
about forty-five years of age — not 
young, indeed, but a fine, soldierly- 
ooking man, and the only son and heir 

‘of an old Scotch Earl. As we were 
near telatives, we soon became intimate, 
and passed much happy time together, 
walking on the ramparts of the ancient 
city, or making excursions to Studely 
or Knaresborough on horseback. Lord 
St. Hilda was much to my taste; he 
was high and reserved in his manners, 
but a man of the strictest conduct, and 
a splendid cavalry officer. He was 
fond of music, and we sung together: 
each day found him at our house, and 
though, as yet, he had made no formal 
declaration to me, yet his manner 
could not be mistaken; and it was 
the commion topic of the York coteries 
that I was engaged to my cousin. 

« Just then Flora, who had been in 
Wales with a delicate aunt, returned 
home — and certainly a more lovely 
young creature you could scarcely see 
anywhere. Her manner, too, was 
charming, simple, easy, affectionate— 
with a good sense pervading her whole 
bearing and converse. Like you, too, 
dear Grace, she was unaffectedly pious, 
which I did not then understand ; and 
in a short time I perceived my noble 
adniirer was utterly captivated by her. 
To do her justice, she never encou- 
raged him; nay, when he offered her 
his hand and coronét, she refused him, 
on the simple plea of the difference of 
their ages, and her affections — 
still her own ; but her rejection, tho 
gentle, was decided ; and next day he 
quitted our house for ever, in a trans- 
port of wounded pride and affection. 

am sure the former passion was much 
stronger than the latter ; though, when 
men love in the meridian of their life, 
the feeling is of a more absorbing, as 
it is of amore exacting and jealous na- 
ture than more youthful fancies. 

«Thus I lost my lover—my own 
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kinsman, too—and my almost certain- 
ty of a countess’s coronet. My love, 
my pride, my ambition—all crushed 
out by the cruel contretemps of a child- 
sister coming home a few days too 
soon. I confess I hated her for it, 
and poured réproaches on her, accus- 
ing her of having acted deceitfully, 
and done this thing of design; for, 
dear Grace, the actings out of pride 
are amongst the meanest things our 
nature is capable of. 

‘¢ These charges, which I knew were 
untrue, Flora responded to meekly, 
but firmly ; and for five years, during 
which she lived with us, I continued to 
treat her with harshness and want of 
affection. My brother did not know 
of this domestic persecution; he was 
wrapped up in antiquities and eccle- 
siology, and was writing a ‘ Treatise 
on the Minster.’ Had he seen it, he 
would not have suffered it; for, with 
many faults, poor Reginald was a gen- 
tleman. And Flora never told him; 
but I have reason to believe she was 
not so silent to her mother’s family, 
for, at the age of twenty-one, her 
uncle, Sir John Hilary, came to claim 
her, and his manner was very distant 
and reproachful to me. Her fortune 
was then to be made over to her, and 
she was to live in Wales. She took 
leave of my brother with tears; and 
then coming to my room, she said— 
* Dear sister, I have ever loved you, 
and do so still. I forgive you all your 
unkindness, which God he knows I 
never deserved. Now, kiss me, and 
let us part friends.” But, God forgive 
me, I turned away, and cried ‘No, 
never; you have ruined me, and poi- 
I never will forgive 
you.’ [Miss Beaufoy here paused, 
and went on, with a broken voice]— 
She went to live with the Hilarys, and 
shortly afterwards married well, with 
a ee of some property, 
a Mr. Mostyn; but, unfortunately, a 
relative bequeathed him, the year after 
their union, a district of leadmines, to 
work which he dipt his estate, and lost 
all he had by the mines proving a 
failure, and then he and his wife re- 
tired to the Continent. I think they 
had a daughter; but I cared not to 
inquire for them—the bad and wicked 
feeling remaining with me year after 
year, and so intense at times, that I 
turned her picture to the wall as you 
found it, for I could not bear to look 
upon it; and, as if I was not, or had 
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not been, wicked enough, another 
wretched passion sprung up, as age 
came on — for our vices, dear Miss 
O’Donel, like flowers, have their sea- 
sons; and what suits the springtime of 
life, will scarcely bud or fruit in 
the more advanced autumn of our 
days; and thus many obtain credit for 
parting with wrong habits, when it is 
the sin which leaves them. My new 
ee was avarice—a vice which had 
een taught me by poor Reginald. 
People thought me poor, and I was 
glad of it, for the plea of poverty 
screened and excused the viler habit. 
Iam not poor—I am wealthy. I live 
in this old chateau because it is m 
humour, and on a tenth of my avail. 
able income; and I have saved enough 
of money for the last thirty years in 
the old Bank at York, as would build 
me, at my death, a monument in the 
Minster, equal, for price, to that of 
King Mausolus. I intended leaving 
all this money to a young relative of 
my mother’s, whom I never saw. He 


is an officer of hussars, and I condi- 
tioned that he was to assume our name 
and coat of arms, for, alas! we Beau- 
foys are a few and a failing race ; but 
since this illness I have made other 
testamentary a oe more con- 


genial to new feelings, and to my sense 
of what is right. 

«© And now, my dear, that I have 
confessed my sins unto you, we will 
look at Sir Guy’s collar; and when I 
am strong enough, we will make a 

ilgrimage together to the * Dark 
Wing," and turn poor Flora’s beautiful 
face once more to the sun’s gaze; nay 
more, to show you how entirely I hate 
myself for past haughtiness, and how 
changed I am, I will hang the fair 
creature up in this very room, and 
will begin to love her now as much as 
I formerly used to dislike her.” 

From that day forward, Miss Beau- 
foy’s health rapidly amended. Much 
of her moral dross appeared to have 
been consumed by the fire of her fever ; 
and her attachment to her fair young 
nurse seemed to have opened a new 
existence to her. Her User gradually 
lost all its offence, and was now no- 
thing more than simple dignity ; her 
acrimony had softened down to per- 
ception of character; and her penu- 
riousness had all melted, like a bank 
of ice, and was flowing round ‘her in 
a hundred kindly channels of benefi- 
cence to her poorer neighbours, and a 
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bright and sunny evening seemed to 
have set in to aiid and to gladden the 
decline of her chequered life. 

About this time Mr. O’Donel hap- 
pened to have some business with one 
of his churchwardens, who was a re- 
spectable village lawyer, And when 
sitting together in the Vicarage study, 
the good man was speaking of Miss 
Beaufoy’s illness; and after eulogising 
Grace’s conduct, which he declared to 
have been as heroic as any deed of 
fame in ancient story, he added, “T 
am Miss Beaufoy s legal adviser ; and 
though she has bound me up to silence 
as regards the details of her new will, 
i I may say so far, that when some- 

ody dies, a person whom we all love 
and admire will turn out to be a great 
heiress.” 

Mr. O’Donel coloured up painfully 
at this intelligence; and when the 
good but gossipy lawyer had taken his 
departure, the father sought his daugh- 
ter, and told her all he had heard. 
Grace was beyond measure distressed 
at the tidings, for, from various little 
phrases which Miss Beaufoy had let 
fall of late, she felt certain it was sub- 
stantially true. Her simple and up- 
right mind could now see but the one 
path of action, and that was the 
straightforward way; and in all her 
views on the matter her father, who 
was one with her in feeling, cordially 
agreed. She instantly rode over to 
Darkbrothers, where she found the old 
lady superintending the re-creation of 
a garden, and putting down violet- 
roots in the rich loam, where formerly 
abbots walked and mused, and monks 
delved, her hands being protected by 
a pair of gauntlet gloves, so thick and 
long that they might have been worn 
by old Sir Guy himself, when he was 
knocking the Saracens about. Grace 
asked her to walk with her towards 
the house, and at once entered upon 
the subject, which she treated with 
= delicacy and tact, but with per- 
ect candour. At first Miss Beaufoy 
was more amused than offended. She 
acknowledged that it was quite true, 
and that she had left all her property, 
to the amount of £40,000, to Grace 
alone. 

«Surely you must permit me to be 
grateful. ere is no one on earth so 
justly dear to me as you. I owe youm 
ife—nay, more than life; and I have 

ositive happiness in making you my 
eir,” 
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«« And I,” said Grace, ‘ shall be per- 
fectly miserable in being so. I want it 
not; I wish not for it; and my father 
is, I assure you, as much distressed as 
I am at the idea. Dearest Miss Beau- 
foy, if you so love me, give me simply 
your heart; reserve your wealth for 
those who need it. Do not disinherit 
the young gentleman you told me of; 
or vather, seek out your sister’s family 
—surely they are to be found—and 
think of the happiness of seeing them, 
receiving them con perhaps enrich- 
ing them, if they should prove to be 
‘oem And,” continued Grace, in a 

ower tone, ‘* Oh, think of the blessed- 
ness of making reparation for what 
you have so often lamented over. I 
beseech you, cancel, destroy this unjust 
will. JZ never will be, or could be, 
_ heir. As long as God spares you, 

am rich in the many pleasant hours 
I pass with you; and en I shall lose 
you, I shall need nothing to remind 
me of my dear Miss Beaufoy, for the 
thought of her will be sweet in my me- 
mory as long as life shall last.” 

Grace spoke this with flushing cheek, 
and her eyes full of tears, and with the 
tones of her most musical voice all tre- 
mulous with emotion. The old lady 
was greatly affected, and kissed her, 
weeping. 

** Ah, dear child, how are you 
so noble, so unselfish, and so gene- 
rous! Ah! would that I were like 
you. However, all must be done as 
you please; and since you will not 
consent to be mistress of my fortune 
when I die, you shall be mistress of 
my actions while I live—as indeed you 
have been the little queen of my heart 
for many a day. Rely on the honour of 
Jane Beaufoy, the will shall be burnt 
before the sun sets, and my agent in 
York shall have the amplest commis- 
. sion to advertise in all the English 
journals for the widow or heirs, if any, 
of Owen Mostyn, Esq., late of Lland- 
wyllyn Hall, Flintshire. And now, 
Grace, come in and rest on my sofa— 
for I never saw you look so tired or so 
distressed, while I am performing the 
auto-da-fe on the parchment body of 
the wicked will—an adjudged heretic, 
at all events, in your eyes; and then 
I shall order my horse, and ride with 
you back to the Vicarage, and we will 
think and talk no more on this sub- 

In about a year after this, Mr. 
O’Donel’s health having been a good 


deal tried, he consulted a London 
physician, who ordered him travel 
and a two months’ holiday. On 
this he determined to pass into Ire- 
land, and visit some property he had 
there, which pres & along. the wild 
and rocky coast of Donegal, and where 
he had not been for several years, 
Grace was to accompany him. Cross- 
ing the Channel, they travelled in a 
light carriage of Mr. O'Donel’s, with 
post-horses, taking their time, and 
seeing the country. The father and 
daughter were greatly attached — 
Grace loving him as a pee being, 
and the deep affliction he sustained 
in the loss of her mother throwing 
round him a loving interest ever in 
her eyes; and he having the truest 
perception and admiration of the sim- 
ple, noble, and resolute character of 
the young girl, while her beauty and 
her youth delighted him. Their tastes, 
too, were similar. They both loved 
books, pictures, music, and wild scen- 
ery; and on matters connected with 
the invisible world which is around us, 
or the better, brighter world which is 
above us, their thoughts and aspira~ 
tions all travelled in the one path. 
Their journey was, therefore, delight. 
ful; and before a week had elapsed, 
Mr. O'Donel’s health was almost re- 
established. 

It was late in the evening when 
they reached a small sea-side village 
in Donegal; and on driving to the 
inn, they ascertained that every room 
was engaged, in consequence of a 
great wool-fair having been held there 
on that day. In this dilemma, the 
landlady, who knew who Mr. O’Do- 
nel was, and who was struck with 
the charm and sweetness which ever 
hung around Grace, despatched a 
message to a lady who lived near the 
town; and an answer came back at 
once, saying how happy Mrs. Ashley 
would be to accommodate Mr. and 
Miss O’Donel for the night. The 
house was on the cliff, a few perches 
from the town. It was small, but airy, 
and exquisitely bright and neat. Mrs. 
Ashley they saw but for a moment after 
they had had their supper. They were 
both travel-dulled and sleepy, and ea- 
gerly embraced their hostess’ offer to 
retire to their rooms, where in a short 
time father and daughter were locked 
in soundest slumber. 

The early sun darting through the 
snow-white drapery of her bed, caused 
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Grace to awake ; and dressing rapidly, 
and drawing back the window-blinds, 
she saw, for the first time, the glorious 
Atlantic in all its billowy boundless. 
ness before her: its long and heavy 
waves breaking in thunder against the 
cliff on which ‘the house stood. Its 
music had lulled her to sleep —had 
mingled in her dreams; and she now 
beheld its wild surf and spray with an 
enthusiasm she could scarce control. 

Her apartment was furnished not 
expensively; but the hand of taste 
was there. Over the mantelpiece was 
a well-painted oil picture of a young 
naval officer, leaning on a gun; and 
on the chimney-slab was an envelope, 
addressed “To Captain M. Ashley, 
R.N., Commanding Coast-Guard,” 
&e., &e. 

Thus accidentally Grace ascertained 
the profession of her host. She had 
heard the previous day from Miss 
Beaufoy—a long and agreeable letter, 
breathing the kindest love; and her 
thoughts were full of her absent friend, 
and the vicarage, and Earlsdale; and, 
by some unaccountable freak of ima- 
gination, she could not help associating 
the house she was now in with Dark- 
brothers and its mistress; for the 
tones of Mrs. Ashley’s voice had start- 
led her last night, and this picture now 
before her was so like the portrait of 
Flora Beaufoy. But this, thought 
Grace, is all pure fancy or folly ; and 
so she finished dressing, and ran down 
to meet Mr. O'Donel, whom she saw 
standing on the cliff under her window. 

At breakfast, Mrs. and Miss Ashley 
received our travellers with great cour- 
tesy. The former had the remains of 
much beauty, but she seemed broken 
and changed by sorrow or sickness ; 
the latter was a handsome, graceful 
girl, with a rich olive complexion ; and 
both ladies, in their contour of fea- 
ture, their general style, and above all, 
the tones of their voice, incessantly re- 
minded Grace of Miss Beaufoy. 

Mrs. Ashley apologised for the ab- 
sence of her son —he was along the 
coast, on duty, in his cutter; and then 
directing her conversation to Mr. 
O’Donel, she spoke of many of his 
tenants, whose cottages she had visited 
in her walks, She was a very elegant 
woman, but reserved and grave, and 
seemed more bent on being courteous 
than kind. Miss Ashley scarcely 
spoke. Once Grace, when her father 
was discussing scenery, asked her, 
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‘had she ever been in Wales, or seen 
Snowdon ?” 

She coldly replied, “Ihave heard 
much of Welsh landscape, but I know 
more of Switzerland ; we were brought 
up and educated at Lausanne.” 

After breakfast, the travellers took 
a grateful leave of their entertainers, 
and proceeded to the hotel, where Mr. 
O’Donel had engaged rooms for a 
week. 

He quite felt with Grace about the 
likeness of the Ashley ladies to Miss 
Beaufoy. Their landlady was loud in 
their praise. She said that they were 
new comers; that they were English 
people, pious, and kind to the poor, 
and a blessing to all around them. 
Captain Ashley wasa fine young man, 
who had seen some service, and had 
been severely wounded at N : 

Mr. O’Donel determined to remain 
until he saw him. Meanwhile, Grace 
and he spent whole days rambling over 
the giant cliffs which belt, as with an 
iron baldric, this grand coast. 

The weather was perfect, and the 
great ‘‘ ocean slumbered like a weaned 
child ;” and Mr. O’Donel, taking ad- 
vantage of the calm, determined to 
visit the picturesque Island of Tory, 
which lay, like a rock-embattled castle, 
sleeping in the sea about ten miles 
from the mainland. 

‘It is a rough place, Grace,” he 
said, ‘‘and a rougher passage to it, so 
I shall not take you; but I shall go in 
the yawl of Captain Ashley’s sloop, 
which crosses in the morning, too 
early for young cragswomen like you 
to be astir. The men have asked me 
to sail with them; and I shall enjoy 
the trip, which will remind me of hap- 
py yachting days, and I shall be home 
for a late dinner with you.” 

They parted for the night, and 
next day Grace spent in the hotel, 
working and writing by turns. She 
had received a note two days before 
from Miss Ashley, apologising for not 
seeing her, but saying that her mother 
had been unwell. 

Mr. O’Donel did not return to din- 
ner, and Grace passed an anxious 
night. True, the sea was smooth, and 
the yawl had not come back; no 
doubt he was in the island, and safe. 

Next morning Miss Ashley walked 
in after breakfast. Her mother was 
better; and Grace, who was wretched 
about her absent father, put on her 
shawl and bonnet, and returned with 
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Miss Ashley towards the latter’s home. 
Perhaps she would have questioned 
her if she was any relation of Miss 
Beaufoy’s; but now Grace’s whole 
mind was absorbed in her father, and 
her heart went with her eyes across the 
heaving mass of water, glittering like 
silver in the morning light, which ex- 
panded between her and the peaks 
and fantastically-shaped cliffs of Tory. 

It was a great fishing season, and 
hundreds of boats were pushing off 
the shore, probably not to be home 
till late at night. The ladies sat down 
at the cottage window, looking out on 
the sea. 

**I cannot imagine why the yawl 
did not return last evening,” said Miss 
Ashley; “‘she was manned by three 
of my brother’s people, all experienced 
seamen; so Miss O’Donel you need 
not be anxious,” 

She spoke kindly, and Grace thank- 
ed her with a smile; and they sat on 
together in silence, till Miss Ashley 
said— 

**T see something afloat now be- 
tween this and Torry. It might be 
the yawl, or some other boat. Help 
me, Miss O’Donel, to point this large 
telescope ; and now look through and 
tell me what you see.” 

After some difficulty, Grace covered 
the floating object with the lens of the 
glass. 

** Alas!” she said, it is not a boat, 
and yet there are, I think, human be- 
ings moving in it. It seems to bea 
large square basket, or creel, yet it 
floats like a water hen, and as lightly, 
and is advancing rapidly.” 

«* Oh!” said Miss Ashley, “it is a 
curragh, the ancient boat of the coun- 
try, and you may depend on it there 
is a message being conveyed to you 
from your father in it. Let us go out 
won the cliff and watch its arri- 
val.” 

In half an hour, the light caique, 
made of branches of trees for ribs, in- 
terlaced and tied with twigs, and 
thick canvas, well tarred and water- 

roof, drawn over all, ran up on the 
h, almost at the young ladies’ feet, 
and two men, rough islanders, jumped 
out, and the e'der presented a note to 
Miss O’Donel, asking her was she not 
the English clergyman’s daughter. 
The note ran thus :— 


‘Dearest Grace,—I have had a 
fall, and am slightly bruised. It is no- 
thing; still I cannot return to-day. 
Do not be uneasy. The yawl was 
hurt coming into port against the 
fluke of an anchor, which will detain 
us all.__Ever your loving father, 

“HH, O'D.” 


Grace read this note with a com- 
pressed lip and very pale face. She 
anded it to Miss Ashley, saying— 

‘I shall go to him myself.” 

She then questioned the old sajlor 
further. He told her that the English 
gentleman’s foot had slipped in climb- 
ing a rock to seek, he believed, for 
“‘yerbs,” and that he had fallen a 
** good piece down,” and when he saw 
him, he was lying for dead, and his 
face covered with blood. 

Once again Grace waxed deadly 
pale, and her lips quivered; then her 
countenance cleared, as if she had 
found relief in some hidden influence, 
or resolve, and addressing the old 
sailor, she inquired— 

«* When do you return to Tory ?” 

The man replied— 

** At two o'clock, when the tide 
ebbs.” 

** Will you take me with you ?” 

** Lord, Miss, we have no boat, ’tis 
but an old curragh !” 

** Will your vessel hold three ?” 

** Ay, that she will, and more be- 
sides, readily.” 

«Do you expect to get there before 
evening, and safely ?” 

«Surely, Miss,” said the man, *‘ with 
God’s a. from the most ancient 
days no one ever heard tell of a cur- 
ragh foundering in the Sound of 
Tory.* A man-of-war might go 
down easy enough, but our little cur- 
raghs is like the gannets from Horn- 
head, they rise to the foam like a piece 
of cork.” 

“Then I will go with with you,” 
said Grace, 

** You eould not, Miss,” answered 
the man ; “the spray would be over 
ron a hundred times, and there will 

a squall of wind before sundown— 
you would die of cold and fright.” 

Grace faintly smiled, and said— 

**T am not afraid, nor shall I be so; 
and I am strong and healthy. Look, 
my friend, I will go to my father 


* This is a nautical fact. 
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this day, if it were blowing a tempest. 
Here is a purse full of gold; if you 
will not take me, I can and will buy 
the services of some other kind sea- 
man, who will not refusé a daughter 
the means of going to her sick father.” 

** Lord bless you, Miss,” cried the 
man, **I only refused you because I 
was afeard for you in crossing the 
Sound. I will take you with all my 
heart, but one farthing of your guinea- 
gold Dan Whoriskey will never re- 
ceive. I and tine are well known to 

oung Captain Ashley as old Tory 
Soundsmen; and with the stout heart 
you seem to have, and the sweet smile 
on hd lips this minute, sure the cur- 
ragh must have good luck that carries 
an angel in it.” 

Miss Ashley now joined Grace, and 
in vain strove to change her purpose, 
and deter her from the peril. She 
said— 

**I_ know these two Whoriskeys. 
They are decent, sober men, and Mar- 
ten, my brother, thinks them inimitable 
seamen, Still, think of a pull of three 
hours in such a sea.” 

But to this and many such argu- 
ments Grace only answered with a 
quiet “I must see my father. I will 
go to him.” 

Calm, resolved, unmoveable, a smile 
on her lip, and a tear every moment 
gathering under the long lashes of her 
eyes, Miss Ashley thought she had never 
seen anyone so attractive and so devot- 
ed before. All was now ready. A little 
leather carpet-bag was flung into the 
curragh, containing a change of gar- 
ments for poor Grace. The two Who- 
riskeys launched their craft, into which 
Grace jumped with no emotion of fear 
in het heart, beyond the dread of finding 
her father ill or hurt ; and the men were 
going to bend to their oars when Cap- 
tain Ashley’s coxswain, who had heard 
of the accident to his yawl, volunteered 
to go; and Miss Ashley whispered 
Grace, that Stedman was a man of 
great judgment and coolness, and an 
old man-of-war’s mate with her bro- 
ther. Then waving her handkerchief 
she bid her adieu, with a face expres- 
sive of the deepest sympathy and inte- 
rest. 

I am not sailor enough to describe 
the voyage. To Grace the curragh 
appeared a mere eggshell as to the 
strength of its fabric; but side by 
side with the cutter’s coxswain, whose 
leathern, honest features betrayed no- 
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thing but imperturbable repose, she 
sat erect and pale, with her eye fixed 
on the distant island, and her lips 
compressed and motionless, while the 
curragh went whirling down one high 
bank of blue water, and surging u 
the other ; then hanging for a second, 
as if dizzy, on the crest of the wave, 
before once more it rushed spinningly 
down into the abyss of the giant wa- 
ters, which war and welter in the bed 
of the great Atlantic. Presently 6ne 
of the oarsmen cried out— 

‘¢ Now, Miss, we are on the bar, 
where we have always a bit of a short 
uely sea. Sit fast and shut your eyes; 
and now pull away. Mr. Stedman, 
take that hort oar. You can steer a 
curragh. Keep her head against the 
breakers. Pull away, my hearty! O 
dear, Miss, you are all wet! Pull 
away! ‘Turn your face, God bless 
you, from the whip of the wave. In 
three minutes more we shall have 
passed this angry bit of sea, and get 
to our own pleasant, darling, long 
waves again. Pull away — one, two, 
three, four— now a strong one, and 
hurrah, the bar is passed !” 

Blinded, stunned, half-drowned with 
the lash of the wave, Grace now lifted 
her head, as the little curragh spun up 
and down the long valleying swells of 
the ocean. Her companion sat by her 
side, silent as a statue, though at 
times steering, and again baling out 
the curragh with a leathern bucket. 
Presently he spoke with a voice as 
composed as if he were by his own 
fireside, 

“Dan,” addressing the elder oars- 
man, “ Dan, there is an ugly patch of 
cloud getting up far behind us; we 
shall have a squall of it. Pull hard, 
my man ; or come here and steer, and 
I will take your oar. We must try 
and outrun it if we can.” 

So saying, he exchanged seats with 
the old man, and seizing the oar, he 
threw the curragh into a much greater 
speed than she had hitherto displayed. 
And now Grace's heart beat high, for 
the sea-birds from the Tory Cliffs 
were circling the boat, and they had 
not more than two miles to reach the 
island. Hark! a rushing, splashing 
sound all round the c h, and a 


huge, black shoal of porpoises shot by. 
e Oh, dear tian * eotod the ape. 
stitious Dan, “‘ we are sure to catch 
the squall now, with them ugly say 
naygurs.” Fe 
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“¢ Look out to windward!” cried the 
younger oarsman, who sat in the bow; 
‘if there isn’t Captain Ashley and the 
Sea Hawk running like fire before the 
wind. They are making for Tory, 
and will beat us yet. See how the 
Captain is hauling down his jib, and 
reefing his mainsail! We shall have 
the gale now to break on us in a 
jiffey.” 

A large, yacht-rigged sloop was 
now clearly visible far on the left, 
flying through the foam, with a black 
bank of cloud behind its white sail. 
The scene was exciting and beau- 
tiful, had Grace’s mind, unburthened 
of its care, been able to enjoy it. 

** Now, dear Miss, for God’s sake 
don’t be afeart, for here is the scud 
coming over the sea. Sit low down in 
the boat, and don’t stir; and Mr. 
Stedman, alannah, come here again 
and steer, and give me the oar, for I 
am used to it; and if you ever piloted 
a vessel, do your best now with the 
little curragh, for I would wager a 
= guinea that your own master is 
ooking at you now through his glass 
from the cutter’s stern-rails. Ough!” 
said the old man, as a wave struck 
him drenchingly on the face, “ there 
is more of that sort coming.” 

And the next moment the sea was 
raging and roaring mountains high 
around them and behind them. 

Grace could never describe in detail 
what occurred till she landed. She 
recollects sitting quietly, while the 
curragh seemed to be all but torn out 
of the water by the fierce wind. She 
recollects the coxswain’s steady face, 
seen dimly through the spray, and 
her drawing comfort therefrom ; the 
wild, eager countenances of the Irish 
oarsmen ; the jerks of the oars in their 
rullocks; the dash, and shock, and 
scattering whirl of the breaking wave ; 
the halloo of the rowers at every stroke, 
encouraging each other in their con- 
flict with the raging element; and the 
convulsive straining and creaking of 
the frail curragh, which seemed about 
to sever and go to pieces every minute. 
She recollected lifting her face over 
the gunwale once, and drawing it 
back again, all dizzy and sick at the 
vision of the black caverns of water, 
which yawned like deep graves around 
her. Then settling her mind to prayer, 
till a sweet and sustaining calm came 
over her, and she lifted her face once 
more bravely up into the tempest, and 


looked out upon the war of waters, 
and smiled upon their anger. Then 
she felt she had great peace, and as- 
surance that all would come right, and 
every fear fled away. And so it came 
to pass that, in about five minutes, 
the gallant little curragh was spinning 
round the black base of a sheltering 
cliff, and was in smooth water, an 
presently grounded in soft, white sand, 
and the men drew her up on the 
beach, Dan Whorisky shaking Grace’s 
hand most vcheniondla , and shouting— 
* It’s with Nelson, Miss, you ought to 
have sailed,” and a number of wild wo- 
men, crowding round her, and crying, 
and kissing her ; and all was noise, con- 
fusion, congratulation, and happiness, 
for side by side with a young naval 
officer she saw her father. 

He had been but slightly hurt, his 
hand much bruised, but the pain of 
the fall caused him to faint, and his 
nose had gushed out blood. In this state 
Whorisky saw him, and his report was 
according to the impression he re- 
ceived, 

That night Grace slept in her father’s 
room, a long,unbroken sleep,dreamless, 
because so deep—a sleep of youth, and 
health, and innocence—and when she 
awaked she felt perfectly refreshed. 
The morn was one of cloudless beauty, 
and breakfast was scarcely finished 
when Captain Ashley came in to invite 
Mr. and Miss O’Donel to accompany 
him in his cutter, which was to sail at 
noon for the mainland. He seemed 
astonished at Grace looking so well 
and fresh after her perilous voyage. 

‘¢ The islanders here,” said he, ‘are 
wild about you. Old Whorisky, the 
skipper of that sea-basket of a thing 
you had the courage to sail in, states, 
that when the squall struck the cur- 
ragh he was in despair, and was half 
inclined to drop his oar and give up, 
but a smile from you he declares put 
such strength into his arms, and such 
courage into him, that he would 
sooner have died in the stern-sheets 
than given in while you were there. 
And my sober English coxswain, who 
is the most taciturn of men, and does 
not generally speak twenty words in 
the day, has never ceased descanting 
on your steadiness, courage, and pre- 
sence of mind all the morning.” 

As Captain Ashley spoke, the tones 
of his voice, the glance of the eye, and 
the play of his mouth, all reminded 
Grace most forcibly of Miss Beaufoy. 
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At two o’clock they went on board the 
Sea Hawk, and slowly beat out to 
windward across the sound. They 
found Ashley an extremely well-edu- 
cated man, with a fine person, and 
fascinating manners. He was a tho- 
rough sailor, manly and straightfor- 
ward, and so frank, that Grace had 
good hopes he would solve her mys- 
tery during the voyage. They all 
stood on the cutter’s deck, and the sub- 
lime Donegal Highlands were ranged 
before them. 

** You should love these hills,” said 
Ashley to the young lady, “for the 
people here have assured me that the 
whole territory was swayed by your 
forefathers.” 

«© Yes,” said Mr. O’Donel, “I be- 
lieve we have some claim to the chief- 
tainship of the family. We were petty 
princes for a few centuries, and after- 
wards ‘very famous rebels ;’ but I 
confess my family pride gives me but 
little care or trouble; and if 1 have 
any exalted spot in my heart concern- 
ing this old race, it is because the good 
St. Columbkill was of the house of 
O’Donel, and was born among the 
mountains which now stretch before 
us, and loved and lived, too, in this 
very Isle of Tory. He was a true 
Christian, living when the Irish Church 
was pure, and unconnected with Rome 
or her usages.” 

Ashley listened with interest. 

*« Thave seen,” he said, ‘ the saint’s 
birthplace ; it is by the beautiful Lake 
of Gartan, about twelve miles from 
this. J,” he added, have neither 
prince nor saint in the catalogue of my 
ancestry. Welsh nobles in abundance, 
for my father’s original name was 
Mostyn, till he changed it for a for- 
tune, which proved a misfortune, for 
he was ruined by mining. My mo- 
ther’s family indeed can boast of a 
Crusader, and a collar of silver, be- 
stowed by Coeur de Lion’s hand; but 
they have all passed away, and I sup- 

se the last of the name had the re- 
ic put into her coffin, for I am told 
her avarice was only to be equalled by 
her penury.” 

The young man spoke this, but not 
bitterly, and I need not say was heard 
anxiously by his companions. Grace 
pressed her father’s arm, and looked 
down; then Mr. O’Donel said— 

“* May I ask you, Captain Ashley, 
was the aunt you speak of called Jane 
Beaufoy ?” 
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The young man started, coloured, 
and said— 

* Certainly sir.” 

‘* Then, Captain Ashley, she is not 
dead, nor is she now what you describe 
her; she is alive and well, and is my 
omer dearest friend; and I do not 
think there is anything on earth she 
more ardently desires than to see and 
to know her relatives, and to share 
with them the affections of her most 
noble and generous heart.” 

‘You astonish me,” said Ashley, 
**as well as rejoice me; we heard she 
had died of a fever in Warwickshire. 
How glad will my dear mother be, for 
I believe she never ceased to love her, 
though it was not reciprocated by 
Aunt Jane.” 

The young sailor would have asked 
many more questions ; and Grace, de- 
lighted, charmed, and exhilarated to 
the highest degree, would have gladly 
taken up her parable, and talked of 
Miss Beaufoy for hours, but they were 
now approaching the shore, and Ashley 
had to give directions to the helms- 
man for bringing the Sea Hawk into 
her nest, as he called her anchorage. 
He then courteously entreated his two 
companions to accompany him home, 

On the cliff they were met by Mrs. 
and Miss Ashley ; and the former, 
rapidly advancing, said— 

«© Even before I welcome you, dear 
Marten, I must embrace and thank 
God again, and again, for this young 
lady.” 

‘¢ Oh, sir,” said she, turning to Mr. 
O’Donel, “ what a night of suspense 
we have passed; and oh, sir, what a 
daughter God has given you.” 

I pass over the astonishment with 
which Mrs. Ashley received the tidings 
of her sister being alive and well, and 
how diligently that sister had sought 
her, though in vain, owing to her foreign 
residence and change of name; aud 
how she was greatly overcome when 
she was told of all the love, hospitality, 
and prosperity that awaited her under 
the roof of Darkbrothers ; for she had 
had bitter trials, and this mercy was 
all the brighter. Hour after hour 
Grace passed in telling of the many 
excellencies of Jane Beaufoy. I could 
not pretend to do justice to the 
eloquent letter she penned to the old 
lady, or the delighted, happy, thank- 
ful answer she received, full of vivaci- 
ty, and affection, and joy. The post- 
cript ran thus— 
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‘«* So my nephew is a naval hero, and 

has been wounded—this is quite to my 
taste. Lord Pompadour, who has be- 
come wondrous civil of late, was here 
yesterday, and says he served under 
his brother, the admiral, and is a young 
man of the very highest character for 
talent and good conduct—this is even 
more pleasant. Martenbroke Ashley 
is a pretty name; but if he is to be his 
aunt’s heir, he must assume the old 
crusader’s nomme d’honneur, with the 
arms, &c., of Beaufoy (you see, Grace, 
how the old pride is in my heart still), 
and he must leave the navy ; he has no 
one to fight now, and when they all 
come to Darkbrothers to stay with me 
till I die, as I trust they will at once 
do, I will hang the silver collar round 
his neck, and he shall be my devoted 
knight, as you are my darling nurse, 
and I will share my love between you, 
with a reserve for my dear sister and 
niece.” 

Miss Beaufoy also wrote to her sis- 
ter by the same post a long letter full 
of contrition, humility, and love. Mrs, 
Ashley wept happy tears over it, and 
then hid it in her bosom. 

Three months afterwards, the whole 
party were gathered round the Vicar- 
age drawing-room fire, and before 
another year had gone round, Miss 
Beaufoy had the great joy of seeing 
her nephew and her fair young nurse 
united in marriage, the happy couple 
leaving after the ceremony for Hazle- 
glens, a beautiful place presented to 
Captain Ashley Beaufoy by his aunt, 
oat within a few miles of Earlsdale 
and the Vicarage. ‘The record also 
says, that on the top of the carriage 
which conyeyed the bride and bride- 
goom to their new residence, carefully 
packed in an imperial, was the silver 
collar of Sir Guy Martenbroke ! 

Miss Beaufoy never forsook Dark- 
brothers, but on the contrary, spent so 
much of her time, and taste, and mo- 
ney, in improving the house, and beau- 
tifying the ruin, that Darkbrothers 
became a lion in the neighbourhood, 
so that the Pompadours used to bring 
their guests to see it as a well-kept 
and picturesque piece of antique land- 
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seape ; and the old lady often spoke 
of purchasing the fee-simple of the 
place, and leaving it to Grace’s second 
boy, Martenbroke, who was her fa- 
vourite grandnephew. 

The cloisters were silent, now, for 
James, the idiot lad, had died of an 
over-gorge of green pears plundered 
from the Earl’s orchard one moonlight 
night, and Miss Beaufoy had replaced 
him with two little skye-terrriers, who 
kept the rats at bay; and with the 
absence of these nocturnal trampers, 
the legend of Friar Basset died out in 
a few years, like a lamp for lack of 
fuel. 

Cheering it by her presence, blessing 
it by her charities, and brightening it 
by her hospitality, and her happy 
temper, Miss Beaufoy lived many 
years at * the Old House of Darkbro- 
thers.” She died in Grace’s arms, full 
of faith, and hope, and joy, and the 
poor wept around her grave. 

About four or five years before she 
died, the family had all assembled one 
happy Christmas at the Vicarage, and 
were talking over old events, when 
Captain Beaufoy, addressing his wife, 
said— 

** Grace, I want you to clear up a 
mystery to me and to all these good 
pee le. Ihave now been your happy 

usband for ten years, and if I were to 
be asked what is the distinguishing 
trait of your character, I should an- 
swer, feminine gentleness. Tell us, then, 
what was the secret cause of your 
heroism, and what enabled you to go 
through scenes that many a stout- 
hearted man would have shrunk 
from ?” 

Grace answered in alow sweet tone— 

** My secret a was all in prayer. 
I went to my divine Saviour for every, 
thing ; he gave me the faith to ask, to 
receive; he NEVER FAILED ME — this 
was all the secret of my strength. 
May it be yours, my beloved husband, 
and yours, my own dear friends.” 

There was silence among the circle 
as they sat, but the ear of God heard 
each heart as it throbbed its deep 
Amen. 

B. 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS; THEIR OBJECTS AND UTILITY. 


No science, with perhaps the exception 
of galvanism and its branches, has in 
an equal period made such rapid ad- 
vances towards maturity as geology. 
Dating its resuscitated life from the 
days of Werner, De Saussure, Pallas, 
and Hutton, towards the end of the last 
century, it has, within the memory of 
some of its surviving fathers, attained 
the stature of a full and vigorous man- 
hood. 

The common assertion, that geology 
isin its infancy, is only true with re- 
ference to the vast field which remains 
to be brought within the compass of 
geological investigation; but is false 
when compared with the growth of 
other sciences. Its rapid ogee is 
to be ascribed to the fact, that it con- 
tains within itself many elements of po- 

ularity. What conceptions of the 

uman mind more marvellous than the 
sober deductions of geology ! To learn 
that we walk over the bed of ancient 
seas; that continents occupy the place 
of former oceans, and oceans of former 
continents; that the rocks which form 
not only the plains, but also the sum- 
mits of mountains, contain the well- 
preserved remains of marine animals ;* 
that we adorn our halls and our hearths, 
er construct our edifices, with blocks 
once the habitations, as they are now 
the tombs, of corallines and animal- 
culez, some of which have left monu- 
ments of their existence, which cause 
the great, wall of China, the mounds 
of Nimroud, or the pyramids of Egypt, 
to appear insignificant. In the lan- 
guage of a celebrated naturalist, late- 
ly deceased—** For miles and miles we 
may walk over the stony fragments of 
the crinoidex, fragments which were 
once built up in animated forms, en- 
ceased in living flesh, and obeying the 
will of creatures among the loveliest of 
the inhabitants of the ocean.” 

Moreover, to know, for the first 


time, that the British Islands, which, 
within historic periods, have felt but a 
few slight vibrations of earthquakes 
far remote, were in former ages the seat 
of vast subterranean movements, which 
contorted and fractured its rocks, pro- 
ducing vertical dislocations of hun- 
dreds and even thousands of feet ;t 
that voleanoes, generally submarine, 
ejected over some portions of their 
area ashes and scorie; and that from 
their craters streams of lava, equalling 
those of Skapter Jokul, or Aitna, were 
poured forth—all these and similar 
phenomena are so novel, so startling, 
and cause so great a revolution in the 
mind’s preconceived ideas, that the at- 
tention of the student is at once ar- 
rested, and he is impelled to prosecute 
the study of a science which abounds 
in details of such wonder and interest. 
The study of fossil remains is at- 
tended with like attractiveness. We 
examine, for the first time, a fossil 
shell with a curiosity similar to that 
with which we handle an erolite. In 
the one, we have the preserved portion 
of an animal, the inhabitant of our 
world, at a period when its geographi- 
cal boundaries, its climate, and its 
fauna and flora were generally dissimi- 
lar to those of our own time; in the 
other, we have a mineral, the only so- 
lid, not originally part of our own 
globe, with which we can hope to come 
in contact. To both, therefore, there 
is attached an amount of interest dis- 
tinct in its character from that which 
belongs to other objects, as they are 
respectively the representatives of ages 
long since past, and of objects far be- 
yond our reach. Were it not for these 
organisms, often so beautifully preserv- 
ed, we should have imagined ourselves 
and our fellow-creatures the first exam- 
ples of terrestrial life. Geologyywith. 
out these could never have attaified the 
position of an exact science. The stra- 


* E. g. The highest peak of Snowdon is formed of an “ ashy slate,” of the lower silurian 


series, containing fossil shells. 


Prof, E. Forbes in his ‘* History of British Starfishes.” 
Professor Ramsay mentions several “ faults” in Wales, varying in the amount of their 
vertical dislocations from 6,000 to 2,000 feet.—See Quart. Journ, Geol, Soc, for August, 
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ta, now the records of the earth's pre- 
adamic history, written in intelligible 
characters, could have been regarded 
only as a volume of blank pages, and 
man would have been denied one of the 
grandest of those illustrations of the 
power of the Creator which the study 
of nature is capable of affording. 

Another element of popularity in 
our science is the facility of its pursuit. 
Unlike most other sciences, it seldom 
requires the aid of expensive or cum- 
brous instruments; nor do many ab- 
struse mathematical problems retard 
the progress of the general student. 
Geology is pre-eminently a science of 
observation, in a minor degree of spe- 
culation. ‘To its cultivators, a know- 
ledge of the principles and a certain 
amount of the details of other sciences 
is indispensible ; but to the student of 
nature, the acquisition of these can be 
attended only with gratification, and 
may afterwards, in a great measure, be 
carried about inthe memory. Armed 
with his hammer, compass, clinometer, 
map, and fossil-bag, the “ knight of 
the hammer” is fully equipped, and 
ready to take the field. As a true 
knight-errant, he often braves dangers 
and surmounts obstacles both of nature 
and art; and exploring the wildest 
regions of the earth, he seeks for coun- 
tries where he may break rocks that 
are tougher than lances, and on which 
he may be the first to plant the stan- 
dard of science. 

Although geology abounds in the 
marvellous, and in investigations capa- 
ble of affording high intellectual enjoy- 
ment, it also embraces subjects of great 
practical utility, bearing on the wants 
and occupations of every-day life. To 
those economical details, which it is 
the object of geological surveys—espe- 
cially those undertaken under govern- 
mental auspices—to develop, we now 
wish to direct special attention. 

Few persons who have not specially 
considered the subject, are aware to 
how large an extent the social and 
commercial prosperity of a people de- 
pends upon the geological structure of 
the country it inhabits. It is not alone 
to thereligious and moral qualities of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, nor to the enlight- 
ened laws, temperate climate, and in- 
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sular position of thiscountry, that we are 
(humanly speaking) indebted for our 
national greatness and commercial pros- 
perity, though these have been powerful 
auxiliaries; it is also in a great degree 
to the mineral richness of the rocks* 
of which the British Islands are com- 
posed. Had the whole surface of Bri- 
tain been overspread by the formations 
of North Wales, the Highlands of 
Scotland, or those of the South-East 
of England, we could never have be- 
come a great commercial or manufac- 
turing community. The occupations 
and distribution of the inhabitants is 
evidence of the truth of this proposi- 
tion. A traveller, passing dasegh the 
Scottish Ilighlands and the mountain- 
ous districts of England and Wales, 
finds the mountains and valleys - 

led by scattered races, cnet 

usbandry and pastoral pursuits. He 
descends into the plains, and there he 
finds nuclei of dense populations, the 
centres of manufacturing industry ; 
surrounding which, and _ stretching 
away over extensive areas, he beholds 
the country devoted to agriculture, 
dotted over with villages, cottages, 
substantial farms, and country seats. 
Here we have the three principal 
phases of British life, depending chiefly 
upon the nature of the strata in their 
respective districts for their distribu- 
tion. The mountainous tracts are 
formed of primary and plutonic rocks, 
which, being destitute of coal, and phy- 
sically ineligible for commercial and 
high agricultural enterprise, are often 
abundoned to their natural tenants, or 
formed into extensive pasture for flocks 
and herds, or parcelled out into wide- 
spreading forests. The manufacturing 
towns are situated upon, or in the 
neighbourhood of, the secondary rocks, 
the repositories of coal and iron, and 
thus a mighty impetus is imparted to 
the prosecution of manufacturing en- 
terprise. Dr. Bucklandf calls attention 
to the fact, that nineteen of the largest 
and most important townsin England, 
from Exeter to Carlisle, are situated 
along the line of one geological forma- 
tion—the new red sandstone, which, in 
addition to its own mineral products, 
usually covers the invaluable deposit of 
coal, and at once yields an incentive 


* The term “rock,” when used in a geological sense, signifies strata of all kinds, whether 


clays or sands, as well as hard stone. 
+ “Bridgewater Treatise.” 
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and supply to the vast populations of 
this Seloeed region. While, lastly, 
the agricultural districts are occupied 
by those formations both older and 
newer than the coal measures, which,* 
devoid of useful minerals, are calcu- 
lated, both from the nature of their 
own composition, and the character of 
their superficies, to yield abundant re- 
turns for the labours of the agricultu- 
ralist. 

In order to illustrate the influence 
which the nature and structure of the 
strata exert in directing the social 
habits, and determining the density 
of populations, we select the follow- 


ing :— 

“The Staffordshire Potteries are cele- 
brated through the world for the ex- 
cellence and beauty of the china-wares 
which they produce. The materials 
used in their manufacture are gene- 
rally decomposing granite, flints, and 
carboniferous limestone chert ; not one 
of which commodities is the product of 
the district. The granite is brought 
from Cornwall; the flints, from the 
south-east coast of England; and 
the chert, from parts of Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire, at a distance of 
about fifteen miles from the Potteries. 
But the presence of coal below the 
chert surface has marked out that part 
of Staffordshire as the best situation 
for the factories; and it has, in con- 
sequence, become one of the most 
busy, smoky, and populous districts 
in Britain; and the wonder is, how 
objects so beautiful, pure and white, 
as its porcelain, statuettes, and other 
products of genius and industry, can 
be produced under so impure an atmos- 

here. 

We shall cross the Atlantic for a 
second illustration — one disconnected 
with the question of the supply of 
coal, 

Most of the low and level lands on 
the Atlantic side of the United States, 
are composed of tertiary and creta- 
ceous rocks. Next succeeds a more ele- 
vated and less level region, which is hy- 
pozoic or crystalline.t Of course, the 
rivers which cut across all these forma- 
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tions, usually show rapids or cataracts, 
where they pass from the crystalline to 
the newer deposits. Hence, such places 
usually form the head of navigation for 
vessels, and it is this circumstance that 
has located so many large cities on the 
line between the hypozoic and more 
recent rocks; these are New York, 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Richmond, Augusta, Columbus, Wet- 
umpha,t &c. 
he two countries of the world phy- 
sically most favourable to great com- 
mercial prosperity, are Britain and the 
United States of America; and surely 
it cannot be regarded as mere accident, 
that they are inhabited by nations 
united by origin, language, and reli- 
gion. The coal-fields§ of the United 
States bear about the same proportion 
to their area, that those of Britain do 
to hers ; and the strata which produce 
the coal-beds of both countries belong 
to the same great geological formation, 
the carboniferous ; in other words, they 
were in process of formation at the 
same period of time. In Britain, the 
areaoccupied by coal-measures is about 
12,000 square miles. In the States 
of America, the coal formation over- 
spreads an area of more than 225,000 
square miles ; and, at a moderate cal- 
culation, the cubic contents of coal is 
nearly 150 miles! As is the case in 
Britain, the coal-measures of America 
abound in iron ; and from other rocks, 
minerals and ores are to be obtained in 
inexhaustible quantities. She, there- 
fore, possesses all the raw materiel ne- 
cessary to great commercial prosperity ; 
and should these resources be developed 
in a degree proportionate with those of 
this country, the future of America, in 
a commercial point of view, is likely to 
be grand beyond precedent. With such 
a prospect, the supposition of the New 
Zealander standing on London-bridge, 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, would 
apparently be realised rather in the 
person of Brother Jonathan, than of an 
inhabitant of the Pacific Isles. 
An empire of vast territorial extent, 
to which the eyes of the world are now 
directed, labours under the disadvan- 


* The term coal-measures is applied to all the strata, whether clays, shells, or sandstones, 


which are associated with coal-beds. 


t I. e., formed of igneous rocks, as granites, basalts, &c. 


} From “ Outlines of the Geology of the Globe.” 


By Professor Hitchcock. 


§ The district occupied by coal-producing rocks, called coal-measures. 
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tage which an almost total absence of 
coal within its own bounds must neces- 
sarily present, both to commercial pros- 
pat and to progress. In the Ural 

fountains and Siberia, Russia un- 
doubtedly possesses exhaustless trea- 
sures of minerals and metallic ores; 
but of greater value to her would have 
been the possession of an equal area of 
coal-bearing strata. There can be no 
doubt that the want of coal, when the 
supply from foreign countries is cut 
off, acts as a check upon the ambitious 
projects of Russia. The present war 
appears to have well nigh exhausted 
her supply.: For want of coal, St. 
Petersburgh is now lighted with oil 
instead of gas, and the locomotive en- 
gines are heated with wood.* 

Few countries of any considerable 
extent are entirely destitute of coal. 
Besides its occurrence in Britain and 
Treland, it is found in France, Spain, 
Belgium, Saxony, Bohemia, and Swe- 
den; along the southern shores of 
the Black Sea; in Persia, Hindostan, 
China, East Indian Islands, Labuan, 
Australia, North and South America; 
in the latter, in Banda, and along the 
west side of the Cordilleras. Its more 
remarkable localities are Spitzbergen, 
Nova Zembla, and the coasts of Green- 
land. 

To determine with accuracy the mi- 
neral resources of the district included 
within the range of its investigations, is 
the principal object of the geological 
survey. By tracing the boundaries of 
the successive geological formations 
with’ their minor lithological subdivi- 
sions on accurate topographical charts, 
an approximate estimate of the area 
occupied by each may be obtained. 
By this means, we are able to mea- 
sure and portray the amount of its 
limestones, iron-beds, sandstones, 
slates, granites, and other rocks, toge- 
ther with their arrangement and rela- 
tionship to each other. With refer- 
ence principally to coal, the evidence 
to be derived from such surveys is par- 
ticularly valuable; for from the data 
thus collected, the means are afforded 
for determining localities where coal 
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does or does not exist below the surface; 
and in the former case its probable 
depth ; and thus persons are made 
aware of favourable sites for sinking, 
or deterred from doing so, in localities 
where coal-beds do not exist, or are 
too deep to be reached. In the British 
Islands, and other countries, there are 
several geological formations, the strata 
of which occasionally bear strong re- 
semblance to those which produce coal, 
though entirely distinct therefrom as 
regards their respective ages, and con- 
sequent relative position. Relying, 
however, on similarity of appearance, 
and deficient in that higher kind of 
knowledge, which enables the posses- 
sor, from an inspection of fossil con- 
tents or other data, to generalise for 
large areas, persons have often ex- 
pended large sums in abortive attempts 
to obtain the precious mineral. These 
attempts have been the ruin of many, 
and the amount may be counted by 
hundreds of thousands. It is the ob- 
ject of geological surveys not only to 
indicate districts under which coal un- 
doubtedly exists, but also those where 
it cannot possibly be found ; and where 
accurate maps have been completed, 
no excuse remains to those who, ne- 
glecting to consult them, incur a profit- 
less, and often ruinous expenditure.t 
Geological surveys of districts of li- 
mited extent have been frequently made 
by individuals or societies in this and 
other countries. Of this fact the reader 
of the ** Transactions of the Geological 
Society of London” is fully aware. 
Geological maps of the British Isles, 
by several authors, are also in exist- 
ence, which are as accurate as the 
smallness of the scale will admit of. 
When, however, the Ordnance Topo- 
graphical Surveyors had produced some 
of their beautifully-executed maps, on 
the scales of one inch and six inches 
to the mile, the value of a geographi- 
cal survey, which should have these 
maps as their basis, was acknowledged ; 
and accordingly, Sir H. T. Dela Beche 
obtained from Government the estab- 
lishment of geological surveys over 
Great Britain and Ireland. There 





* From a correspondent of a London newspaper. ’ 
+ Sir R. I. Murchison, in his “Silurian System,” mentions one enterprise which was 


abandoned after an expenditure of £20,000! 


In “ Richardson’s Geology,” edited by Dr. T. 


Wright, another instance is mentioned in which £10,000 was squandered ; and the writer of 
this article is personally acquainted with five abortive attempts, resulting from ignorance. 
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cannot be a better example of geolo- 
gical ignorance or waste of money 
than that instanced in the late Pro- 
fessor Forbes’s last introductory lec- 
ture, where the- parties sunk in quest 
of coal into the dip of vertical strata ; 
so that, however long they continued 
their fruitless task, they would be 
constantly working in the same bed 
in which they commenced.* 

The survey of Russia owes its com- 
pletion to the indefatigable persever- 
ance of our countryman, Sir R. I. 
Murchison, and his companions. In 
their work they were abundantly aided 
by the late emperor, and the various 
Government establishments through- 
out the empire. The result of these 
labours is embodied in “ Russia and 
the Ural Mountains.” 

Government geological surveys are 
now in progress in Hindostan, with, 
we believe, the more immediate object 
of developing the extent of the Indian 
coal-fields. ‘They have also been un- 
dertaken in Africa, Australia, and Ca- 
nada, In these countries, the greater 
portion of which are abandoned to the 
undisputed sway of nature, where the 
only inhabitants are wild animals, or 
almost equally wild aborigines, the 
geological surveyors are often not 
only the pioneers of science, but of ci- 
vilisation. These gentlemen have fre- 
quently added much that is interest. 
ing and novel to the general store of 
science; the most remarkable, /per- 
haps, being the discovery by Mr. Lo- 
gan of foot-tracks in the Potsdam 


sandstone of Canada, a formation which ° 


is equivalent to the oldest fossiliferous 
strata of this country.t 

A survey of Newfoundland has been 
completed by Mr. Jukes,t who was 
specially invited over for that purpose. 
An interesting memoir, containing the 
results of his labours has been pub- 
lished. The majority of the States of 
of North America have undertaken, 
and in some instances completed, 
surveys of a similar character, and 
their example will, no doubt, be fol- 
lowed by the remaining states. 

We proceed to offer a few remarks 
on the uses of geological maps, more 


* “Edin. N. Phil. Journ.” i., p. 156+ 
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with reference to their practical bear- 
ings than theoretical interest. 

e bounding lines of formations of 
different ages, instead of being at all 
times cases of super-position, are fre- 
quently found to be those of jurta-po- 
sition. In the latter instance, the phe- 
nomenon is generally denominated a 
fault. It is in fact a vertical displace- 
ment of the strata, the result of the 
action of internal forces in former 
ages, and indicates that the interior 
of the earth is not composed of solid 
or unyielding materials. Faults are 
much more numerous than is generally 
supposed. Seldom is a continuous 
section of the strata a thousand yards 
in length exposed to view, in which 
they may not be observed. In mining 
districts, it is evidently a matter of 
much importance to have these faults 
delineated, as they affect the depth of 
the mineral in proportion to the 
amount of their “ throw.”§ To ac- 
complish this, the scale of the topo- 
graphical map must be large. On the 
maps of the Government Survey of 
Great Britain these lines of disloca- 
tion have been carefully traced, and 
when obtainable, the amount of dis- 
placement engraved on the proper 
side. 

There is another class of phenomena 
closely connected with that of faults, 
and the origin of which is still involved 
in much uncertainty — we refer to 
lodes, or metalliferous veins. These 
are fissures in the rock, filled with 
various foreign substances, amongst 
which are ores and minerals. On the 
maps of the Geological Survey, the 
lodes are marked in gold lines, with 
signs, denoting the metal, affixed -to 
each. 

Students of geology are continually 
learning to how great an extent the 
configuration of the surface of our 
earth is dependent upon its geological 
structure. The connexion is much 
the same as that which subsists be- 
tween the outward form of a verte- 
brate animal, and its internal skeleton. 
It is by no means uncommon to find 
the same geological formation préserve, 
over large areas, a form of surface pe- 


+ See “ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London.” 
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Or vertical displacement of the beds. 


Now Local Director for the Geological Survey of Ireland. 
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culiar to itself. This fact has been 
long recognised, and artists and paint- 
ers would do well to study geology, 
with the object of truly copying na- 
tural scenery. Instead of the shape- 
less masses of light and shade, which 
are intended for rock, we should find 
a more careful representation of the 
bedding, or other structural phenome- 
na of rocks. Geological mapping, ex- 
ecuted upon truthfully-shaded charts, 
such as those of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey of Great Britain and Ireland, ex- 
hibit the connexion between the struc- 
ture of the rocks and form of sur- 
face to which we have referred ; for 
by their means we have the cause 
and effect placed together before our 
eyes. 

ss several districts of Britain, which 
have hitherto supplied a vast amount 
of coal, the seams are being rapidly 
exhausted. Almost every coal-pro- 
ducing district exhibits extensive tracts, 
over which the coal-beds have been 
worked out and abandoned. ‘The pre- 
sent consumption of coal is enormous, 
being more than thirty millions of tons 
annually ; and this substance being in- 
capable of reproduction will, in course 
of time, become more and more scarce. 
Nor does there appear to be, in gene- 
ral, forethought in the reservation of 
districts for future supply. Such is 
the exception, the reverse is the rule. 
As the coal-seams are exhausted where 
they are shallow, they will be pene- 
trated to where they are deep; and 
the day is not distant when the super- 
incumbent formations, the permian and 
trias, hitherto but little explored, will 
be pierced in search of the precious 
mineral. It is, therefore, a matter of 
great importance to ascertain, in par- 
ticular districts, the existence, or the 
non-existence, of coal-beds below these 
formations, and, in the former case, 
their approximate depth; and they 
are questions which it is the province 
of a geological survey to determine, 
as far as the nature of the subject will 
admit of. From statements made at 
the late meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in Liverpool,* it would appear, 
that the Government surveyors have 
been directing special attention to the 
subject, and with much promise of 
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success. Its importance will be fully 
estimated, when it is stated as almost 
certain, that there is as great a quantity 
of coal-measures buried beneath these 
two formations—viz., the permian, and 
new red sandstone of England—as now 
occupies the surface.t 

Geological maps are also useful in 
affording the landowner a knowledge 
of the mineral value of his property. 
They should be consulted in questions 
as to the best lines for railroads, roads, 
or canals. In conducting plans having 
reference to a water supply, a full 
knowledge of the nature and structure 
of the rocks of the district is indispen- 
sable, inasmuch as springs, and the di- 
rection of the percolation of water 
underground, is more or less affected 
by these phenomena. 

Accompanying the maps of the Bri- 
tish Surveys are geological sections, 
plotted to a scale of six inches to one 
mile. They present an accurate out- 
line of the country traversed ; and as 
they have been laid out so as to em- 
brace the most prominent features of 
the surface and of the rocks, they 
will be interesting to all who would 
desire to have a correct knowledge of 
the outline and physical structure of 
the country, over its most picturesque 
and mountainous districts. ‘These sec- 
tions have been carried over the sum- 
mits of all the loftiest mountains of 
Wales. In order to their completion, 
numerous difficulties, arising from the 
nature of the country, had to be over- 
come. Precipices were to be climbed and 
descended, rivers, lakes, and marshes 
measured, and passages cut through 
woods and thickets. In fact, every en- 
gineer who has experienced the diffi- 
culties attending the carrying of alineof 
railway-section over a comparatively le- 
vel country, will be able to appreciate 
the difficulty of levelling in a straight 
line from thesummitof one Welsh moun- 
tain to that of another. The results, 
however, fully compensate for the la- 
bour expended. Great objects are 
not to be obtained without great ef- 
fort. By means of the sections which 
are now before the public, we are 
made acquainted with the nature and 
structure of the rocks thousands of 
feet beneath the ground on which we 





* See Transactions of the British Association for 1854. 
+ According to Professor Ramsay, the Local Director. 
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tread. We can, with approximate 
accuracy, indicate the depth at which 
certain strata, to which we had bid 
farewell miles behind us, repose ; and 
should they again meet our view, we 
are enabled to judge of the manner in 
which they have conducted themselves 
in the intervening space. In fine, we 
can draw the lines of bedding, of dis- 
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location, and the bounding lines of 
eruptive rocks, with an accuracy ap- 
proaching that with which we could 
sketch these phenomena along the face 
of some gigantic railway-cutting which 
had laid bare the interior of the earth, 
from the summits of the loftiest moun- 
tains of Wales down to a thousand feet 
below the level of the sea. 


xIilil. 


THE BARROW.—PART II. 


A very different aspect is presented by 
Carlow to-day to its appearance in the 
year of grace 1361, when Lionel Duke 
of Clarence established the exchequer 
of the kingdom here, and expended 
£500 — a vast sum in these days — in 
building town-walls, of which now no 
trace remains. The frontier town of the 
Pale has played its part, and vanished 
from the stage, to make room for per- 
formance more suited to the present 
day. It was then a journey of time 
and great difficulty to proceed hither 
from Dublin, for the road was not tho- 
roughly cleared until 1399. Richard 
II. first visited Ireland in 1394. After 
receiving a hollow submission from the 
Irish chieftains, he departed for Eng- 
land, whereupon they asserted their 
independence. This caused the re- 
turn of the monarch, and he marched 
through the territories of the Mac- 
Murrogh Kavanaghs, O’Tooles, and 
O’Byrnes ; but it appears his chief ex- 
ploit was hewing down, not native 
men, but native trees, and clearing 
highways through his line of march. 
Carlow from Dublin, at our present 
time of writing, is a pleasant trip of 
about twohours. The citizen, wishing 
to visit this ancient but renovated 
town, has only to direct the driver of 
an “ Trish jaunting-car ” to the King’s 
Bridge, and he is speedily *‘ rowlin’” 
along towards the terminus of the 
Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way, and if he arrives in time for the 
early train (seven o’clock), a bustling 
and entertaining spectacle awaits him. 
The large and handsome structure 
looms against the sky, yet obscured 
by the haze of morning; but round 
the area cluster a string of cars, show- 


ing the influx of passengers. The ac- 
tive porters seize on your luggage as 
you draw up, and having paid the jar- 
vey something more than the “little 
sixpence,” enter the ticket-office. Here 
is a scene of crushing and excitement, 
and in the struggles the ladies are not 
much considered. We grieve to say it 
is a fearfully selfish place, and the gen- 
tle sex are sometimes treated less 
ceremoniously than in the ball-room, 
Their anxiety respecting bandboxes 
and trunks, their innumerable ques- 
tions respecting labels, and whether 
their luggage has not been put into the 
wrong van—if there is any fear re- 
specting its not arriving safely, &c.— 
sometimes meet hasty responses; but, 
in justice to the officers and porters, 
we must say they bear the trials of'such 
questioning with most exemplary pa- 
tience. 

The tickets provided, the carriages 
begin to fill; and the stately step with 
which first-class travellers march to 
their seats is often amusing. Ladies 
look at one another with a standoffish- 
ness often comical, and are less inclined 
to be communicative than gentlemen; 
though among the latter there is often 
a noli me tangere air, as much as to 
say, ** Don’t presume to address your- 
self to me, sir; 1 am not acquainted 
with you.” When travelling with such 
companions, there is no resource but 
in a book, or a page in the book of 
Nature, seen from the next window. 
The second class affords more variety. 
Respectable men, often more so than 
those who seek to “‘ come it fine” in 
taking a first-class ticket, wish to tra- 
vel economically, and do so. Ladies, 
too, where growing families, or limited 
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means, oblige them to dispense with 
luxuries at home and abroad, are here; 
and as there is no pretension, and every 
desire to be agreeable, interchanges of 
little kindnesses are constantly taking 
place, always productive of mutua 

ood-feeling, and frequently of endur- 
ing friendship. To the third. class car- 
riages the crowd rush, and here, in- 
deed, is confusion. The artisan, who 
has been toiling during the week; the 
smith, who has been swinging the 
sledge; the carpenter, who has been 
driving the plane; the weaver, who 
has been working at the loom, is about 
to take a holiday—and who has a better 
right? His is the true otium cum dig- 
nitate—an otium not owing its privilege 
to man, but to the beneficent Father 
in heaven; a dignity not derived by 
descent, but earned by the strong right 
hand and sinewy frame. Here they 
throng, with wives and children, glad 
to exchange the close, unwholesome 
air of lane or alley for breezy hill or 
flower-spangled field. To such influ- 
ences the Towly-born are as keenly 
sensible as the great, in the world’s 
eyes; they are an inheritance “ free 
alike to all,” and appreciated as much, 
(if not more) by the mechanic,who pur- 
sues his lot of labour within the city's 
bound, as the noblest peer who re- 
quires his workmanship. It is always 
a gratification to us to witness the heir 
of Nature taking possession of his 
birthright ; and the expression of his 
toil-worn features, as his frame enjoys 
the light of the sky, the freshness of 
the fields, the harmony of birds, the 
perfume of flowers, is pleasant to con- 
template. 

We have never refrained from en- 
tering into conversation with the peo- 
ple in our frequent rambles, either 
along roads or rivers, as, in our opi- 
nion, there are other qualifications re- 
quired by the writers of this series 
besides those of the archxologist and 
historian. Many a local tradition is 
known only to the wayfarer by the 
roadside; and, if this class are not 
treated with sympathy, they are very 
shy of unfolding their store of know- 
ledge. The great object which we 
have endeavoured to effect in our com- 
munications—and we believe it is the 
chief one which our Macazine has 
ever sought to advance—is a know- 
ledge of Irish history, rendered inte- 
resting, when combined with local or 
traditional associations. 
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There is not one of the Irish rivers, 
the gleaming waters of which sparkle in 
the dark framework of mountain or. 
moor, more pregnant with important 
events than the Barrow. In explor- 
ing its course hitherto, we have marked 
the progress of civilisation as well as of 
fertilisation : for the march of the for- 
mer is marked by halts—that is to say, 
the rise and spread of cities and towns. 
When water combines to present ad- 
vantages conducive to health, personal 
comfort, and traflic, the pioneer of 
civilisation, or the adventurous foot 
that presses the virgin soil of the un- 
known region, stays its onward tread, 
and the sanguine spirit exclaims— 
**Lo! here I build my dwelling!” If 
the site be well chosen, and the coun- 
try look inviting, others do likewise ; 
the tide of population sets that way, 
the solitary house has many compa- 
nions; these increase as the popula- 
tion fulfil the Divine precept, and 
where the waste appeared the town is 
built, Then Commerce springs from 
its busy bed — Demand produces Sup- 
ply, and Speculation and Thrift proht 
by Idleness and Prodigality. 

Carlow is pleasantly located on the 
east bank of the Barrow, and connect- 
ed with the suburb called Graigue, in 
the Queen’s County, by a handsome 
ballustraded stone bridge of four 
arches. It is surrounded by a coun. 
try chiefly agricultural, for, acting on 
a policy the wisdom of which it is not 
our province to discuss, England re- 
solved that Ireland, in common with all 
her other colonies, should form a mar- 
ket for the purchase of her manufac- 
tures. If, then, our readers are induced 
to visit Carlow, and have a desire to 
behold fields highly farmed, well-bred 
and beautiful animals—they are not 
less so for being also domestic and use- 
ful—_we can promise them a great 
treat. 

Carlow, an abbreviation of Cather- 
lough, the ‘‘ city on the lake,” was so 
called from its proximity to a large 
sheet of water, which, together with 
the city walls, has disappeared. The 
town is of considerable size, formin 
two main streets, one running paralle 
with the Barrow, and crossing the 
Burrin, a small river flowing from the 
barony of Forth, by a neat metal 
bridge ; the other leads to the suburbs 
of Graigue. Notwithstanding its great 
antiquity, Carlow has a modern aspect, 
and is kept clean and neat. The 
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streets are paved, and the inhabitants 
receive a good supply of water from 
public pumps. Coal is brought from 
the neighbouring coal-fields, and by 
the Barrow, from Ross and Water- 
ford ; but the fuel chiefly used is turf, 
of which an unlimited supply is pro- 
cured from the adjoining county of 
Kildare. There is great traffic in flour 
and oatmeal, manufactured by the 
large mills in the neighbourhood, 
There is also trade in liquors, as a 
brewery, a distillery, and several malt- 
housesevince. Exportation of butter, 
also, is very extensively carried on. 
On entering the halls of commerce, and 
seeing the busy workmen pursuing 
their peaceful avocations ; streets 
thronged on market-days with active 
men and bustling women, intent on 
buying and selling; while the river is 
alive with boats and barges, and along 
the line of rail the steam-engine and 
carriages whirl, smoking, puffing, and 
screaming —the tourist cannot help 
growing conscious that a new era has 
succeeded the supine past, and that Ire- 
land is in the transition state. Among 
the modern buildings which deserve 
notice are the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches—the former a hand- 
some building, with a noble spire ; 
the latter is also a spacious structure, 
in the later English style, with a lofty 
tower at the western extremity of the 
nave, surmounted by a beantifally-de- 
signed lantern, At the base of the 
altar are buried the remains of the Rt. 
Rev. J. Doyle, D.D. He was oue of 
the most distinguished Roman Catholic 
prelates; and his letters, under the 
signature of “J. K. L.” (the com- 
bination of his own initial with those 
of the dioceses of Kildare and Leigh- 
lin), were indicative of a high order 
of talent and great reasoning pow- 
ers. 

A magnificent statue, by Hogan, of 
this eminent man, attest the estimation 
of his flock for his virtue, and regret 
for his loss. 

A Roman Catholic College, for secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical education, is well 
situated in a park, comprising an area 
of thirty-four acres, affording space for 
recreation and meditation. ‘The court- 
house, near the entrance to the town by 
the Dublin road, is a handsome octan- 
gular building, with a Doric portico, 
after the Acropolis at Athens. This 
rests on a platform, ascended by broad, 
stone steps. The gaol, appropriately 
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enough, is near it, and well adapted as 
a reformatory institution, 

But if Carlow prove interesting from 
so many modern features, how much is 
that interest increased, when we recol- 
lect its wealth of history. The town 
and country round are celebrated in the 
«Annals of Ireland.” Carlow occupied 
an important place in the eyes of the 
Anglo-Norman invaders; and as we 
proceed to examine the remains of its 
once stately.castle, we shall endeavour 
to remind our readers of the most pro- 
minent events which took place before 
its walls, 

Carlow Castle was built on a height 
commanding the Barrow, evidently tor 
the purpose of guarding the pass, The 
name of its projector has been lost in 
the gloom of its antiquity. Among 
those to whom it is attributed, are 
Eva, daughter of Dermot MacMur- 
rough; Isabel, daughter of Strong- 
bow; King John; Hugh le Bigod, 
fourth Earl of Norfolk; and Belling- 
ham ; but Dr. Ryan, in his “ History 
of Carlow,” assigns it to De Lacy. 
The date of erection is supposed to be 
1180, which was soon after the 
advent of the English. It was cer- 
tainly considered a very strong protec. 
tion for the English Pale in Leinster, 
and its history is, in fact, that of the 
yang Hemmed in and harassed 

y the neighbouring Irish, it was with 
the utmost difficulty the settlers could 
hold their ground. In the reign of 
Edward IIL, the prelates and men of 
most distinguished rank in Ireland were 
summoned to a great council or par- 
liament in Westminster, and the re- 
turn of the writ from Carlow set forth, 
**that they were not able, by reason of 
poverty, from the frequent robberies 
and depredations of the Irish enemies, 
to meet their sovereign lord the King 
in his Parliament.” Subsequently they 
actually became tributants to the Irish 
chiefs, and paid them for protection, or 
cessation of hostilities, a regular black 
rent; nay, to such a height had the 
power of MacMurrough Kavanagh and 
other chieftains risen, that, by a record 
in Birmingham Tower, of the 37th 
Edward ILI., pro Barrio amovendo a 
Catherlogh usque ad Dublin, we find 
they contemplated abandoning it. In 
1397, the Castle was seized by Ka- 
vanagh, chief of the MacMurroughs ; 
and for some time it was in possession 
of James, brother to the eighth Earl 
of Kildare. In 1494, Sir Edward 
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Poynings, then Lord Deputy, marched 
against the Castle, which stood a siege 
for ten days. Lord James was obliged 
to surrender, and became attainted for 
possessing himself of the Castle, and 
favouring the pretensions of the impos- 
tor, Perkin Warbeck. Next year, Sir 
Edward called the Parliament toge- 
ther, which passed the celebrated Act 
for regulating the mode in which laws 
were to be introduced, and known as 
** Poynings’ Act.” The might of the 
Geraldinesagain forced entrance, when, 
in 1534, the gallant Lord Thomas, po- 
pularly called Thomaus an Teedha, or 
Silken Thomas, from the magnificence 
of his apparel, rebelled against King 
Henry Vill, and obtained the posses- 
sion of six of the chief castles of the 
kingdom, of which Carlow was one. 
His hold was of brief duration. Shortly 
afterwards, the Act of Absentees pass- 
ed, in consequence of which this coun- 
ty passed from the Duke of Norfolk 
to the Butlers of Ormond. In 1571, 
Sir William Fitzwilliam, Lord Deputy, 
framed many salutary regulations for 
the government of the country, which, 
not being relished by the natives, they 
began, in the quaint phraseology of 
Hooker, ‘‘to play their pageants ;” 
and, in 1577, the Spanish Government 
aided the Irish in rebellion against Eli- 
zabeth, when Rory Oge O’More made 
an attack upon Carlow, without suc- 
cess; he was taken and executed. 
Donall Kavanagh, also aided by Spain, 
whence he got the sobriquet of  Spa- 
niagh,” or the Spaniard, made himself 
conspicuous by his valour and address. 
Lord Mountjoy took active measures 
to counteract the designs of this for- 
midable chieftain, and made Carlow his 
head-quarters, ‘‘as being, as things 
stood, the place best to give directions 
to all parts, and to secure the most 
dangerous.” On the accession of 
James I., that monarch conceived his 
famous project of the Plantation, and 
the Attorney-General for Ireland, Sir 
John Davis, says :— 


“ Since his Majesty came to the Crown, 
two Special Commissions have been sent out 
of England for the settling and quieting of 
all the possessions in Ireland—the one for 
accepting surrenders of the irish and dege-. 
nerate English, and for regranting estates 
unto them according to the course of the 
common law; the other, for strengthening 
of defective titles. In the execution of which 
Commissions, there hath ever been had a 
special care to settle and secure the under- 





tenants, to the end there might be a repose, 
and establisi:ment of every subject’s estates, 
lord and tenant, freehold and farmer, through- 
out the kingdom,” 


We regret to find this considerate 
measure does not appear to have been 
attended with good results. On the 
breaking out of the civil war, in 1641, 
the people of Carlow, and the neigh- 
bouring counties of Wicklow and 
Wexford, united against the Govern- 
ment, possessed themselves of the town, 
and blockaded the Castle of Carlow, 
then containing a garrison of 500 men. 
The Earl of Ormond, apprised of 
this, marched a strong force, and 
compelled the insurgents to raise the 
siege. It was fortunate for the garri- 
son. Their numbers had been in- 
creased by the Protestants who fled 
for refuge within its walls, and the 
scarcity of provisions was such, that 
they were about to surrender, when 
Sir Patrick Wemys, with the troops 
despatched by the Earl of Ormond, 
came to their relief. The fortress did 
not long enjoy the blessing of repose. 
The Confederate Catholics invested it 
in 1647, and after sustaining a siege for 
a month, the Castle was surrendered. 
Soon, however, the soldiers of Ireton 
planted their cannon, and the army of 
the Commonwealth were no despicable 
foes. A severe cannonade destroyed 
many of the defences, and compelled 
the garrison to submit to terms. They 
entered into conditions with Sir Har- 
dress Waller, whom Ireton left to 
conduct the siege. When King Wil- 
liam III. marched southward, after 
his victory at the Boyne, in 1690, he 
led his army through Carlow, and for 
more than a hundred years peace 
spread her halcyon wings over the 
war-worn town; but in the rebellion 
of 1798 the spell of peace was broken. 
On the 25th of May, the insurgents 
brought nearly 2,000 men against it, 
when the garrison, consisting partly of 
regular troops, and partly of yeomanry, 
and numbering in the whole 450, re- 
pulsed the assailants, with the loss of 
600. Such events give interest to 
these old walls, which, to lovers of an- 
tiquity and archeology, separate them 
from the rest of the world, and recall 
many a vision of former greatness. 
Though ruinous and prostrate, it must 
have been a splendid Castle in the 
days of its strength, when it measured 
105 feet square, with massive round 
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towers at the angles. A curtain wall, 


with the flanking tower, about sixty- 
five feet high, now stands a picturesque 
object over the Barrow. The dilapida- 
tion was not the work of war or time. 
Like Ehrenbreitstein, it might boast— 


“ Here Carlow Castle with its shattered wall, 

Black with the miner's blast upon its height, 
Yet shows of what it was when shell and ball 

Rebounding idly on its strength did light ; 

A tower of victory! from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watched along the plain ; 

Yet Peace destroyed what War could never blight, 
And left those proud walls bare to summer rain, 
On which the iron shower for years had poured in 

vain,” 


This venerable pile owes its ruinous 
condition to the efforts of a medical 
gentleman, who sought, about the year 
1816, to convert it intoalunatic asylum. 
Its walls were so well constructed as to 
defy the powers of the masons to effect 
the alterations as rapidly as their em- 
ployer required, and gunpowder was 
put in requisition to throw down por- 
tions of the work. Unfortunately the 
explosion was more destructive than 
was anticipated, for the whole Castle 
tottered, and fell to the ground, save 
the tower and wall yet standing on the 
banks of the Barrow. 

About a mile and a-half from the 
town is Oak Park, the mansion of 
Henry Bruen, Esq., certainly the 
finest place in this neighbourhood. 
The house is not large, but tastefully 
built, in the Grecian style of architec- 
ture, and the entrance very massive, 
and well designed. This opens on a 
demesne, containing no less than thir- 
teen hundred acres, beautifully wood- 
ed; and, owing to the taste and muni- 
ficence of the father of the present 
owner, the late Colonel Bruen, the 
windows of the mansion command a 
varied prospect, for water combines 
with wood to beautify the landscape. 
This gentleman spent a considerable 
sum in forming the artificial lake, 
which is well planned, and in con- 
junction with a hill of considerable 
altitude, much increases the beauty 
of the surrounding scenery. On the 
opposite side of the Dublin-road is a 
deer park, containing about five hun- 
dred acres, and we have often seen the 
avtlered denizens ranging from covert 
to covert, heedless of the short span of 
life allotted to them. 

We have already remarked on the 
beauty of the scenery in the vicinity of 
Carlow. In our progress towards 
Leighlin Bridge, the views increased 
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in loveliness. There were the noble 
ruins of Carlow Castle, and the Bar- 
row, flowing between high and stee 
banks, with the distant town whic 
fills so large a space in the nation’s 
history. Purple hills rose against 
the sky, and, on bold heights, stood 
the fortalice of some proud Butler, or 
Fitzgerald, or the dun of a native 
chiefiain. The Dane, the Anglo-Nor- 
man, the Cromwellian trooper, have 
left their impress on the banks of this 
Irish river; but the days of war are 
happily over in the land, and the stern 
old walls are mouldering in decay. 
Rich meadow and pasture lands, of 
the hue that has won for the land the 
name of the ‘* Emerald Isle,” yield sus- 
tenance to herds and flocks, that can 
compete with those of Devon, or South 
Down; and the cattle-show held in 
Carlow, last August (1855), was de- 
monstrative of what we state. 

The hum of busy mills, the whirl of 
water-wheels, and appearance of a 
vast building, whose castellated walls 
are little indicative of its peaceful pur- 
pose, announced that we had reached 
Milford, the seat of Mr. Alexander’s 
industry and prosperity. This is about 
four miles from Carlow, and what the 
Americans would term “a delightful 
location.” A bright-green, undulating 
valley marks the course through which 
the Barrow rolls; dark woodlands pre- 
sented a strong contrast to the clouds, 
which dappled the sky like snow- 
white angels’ wings. Before us stood 
the huge fabric, with its vast machi- 
nery, and, in the distance, the moun- 
tains of Leinster, Blackstairs and 
Brandon, cleaving the sky with their 
lofty summits. We halted here for 
some time to rest. The soft, calm, au- 
tumnal day was bathing the hills in blue 
haze. Whitewashed cottages, many of 
them covered with clustering creepers, 
were indicative of inmates more taste- 
ful and cleanly than the great mass of 
their countrymen ; and the appearance 
of comfort we everywhere witnessed in 
Carlow, afforded strong proof of the 
value and influence of a resident pro- 
prietary. Resuming our journey, we 
reached Leighlin-Bridge, and again 
the antique towers stood forth to 
awaken historic recollections. In- 
deed we must say its present state 
does not bear comparison with its for- 
mer. ‘The town lies on a hill, along 
the base of which the river flows; and 
judging from the empty storehouses, 
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which seem hastening to ruin, and nu- 
merous tenements enjoying a sinecure, 
having no inhabitants, we cannot say 
much for its prosperity now. In for- 
mer days it was a strong position, 
granted by Hugh de Lacy, one of the 
Anglo-Norman chiefs (he was entrust- 
ed with the Lord Justiceship of Ire- 
land by King Henry IL., in 1173), 
to John de Clahul, or de Claville. It 
is not quite certain whether De Lacy, 
or de Claville, erected the castle, 
called the Black Castle, but it is clear 
the castle was one of the first built 
by the English, and one of their chief 
defences. Robert Poure was appoint- 
ed to the charge of it by Henry IL, 
but relinquished his post through cow- 
ardice. His character may be easily 
guessed, from the account Cambrensis 
gives of him and Fitzadelm :-— 


“‘A man may see the course of fortune, 
who, when she is disposed to smile, how she 
advanceth and raiseth up men from base 
estate to high degrees; for these two (Poure 
and Fitzadelm) had more pleasure in cham- 
bering, and playing the wanton with young 
girls, and to play upon a harp, than to 
bear a shield or staff, or to wear armour.” 


Most certainly such a governor had 
little business in the neighbourhood 
of the formidable Kavanaghs. In 
1320, the bridge of nine arches was 
built by Maurice Jakes, a Canon of 
the Cathedral of Kildare, to facilitate 
the intercourse between the religious 
houses of Leighlin. St. Gobban found- 
ed a priory for Canons Regular here, 
about the year 616. In progress of 
time a town grew around the monaste- 
ry, for we find, in 1310, Edward IT. 
granted to Adam le Bretoun certain 
customs to build a tower for defence 
of the town, and provide a guard 
against the attacks of the Irish, The 
insufficiency of this protection was such 
that the town underwent repeated pil- 
lage, until it was reduced to an insig- 
nificant village. In 1389, a writ is- 
sued from Richard IL., to John Grif- 
fin, then Bishop of Leighlin, to the 
effect, ‘* that the diocess was so devas- 
tated by Irish enemies as to render it 
impossible for the bishop to live in it, 
and granting him, as residence, Gal- 
roestowne, in the County Dublin, near 
the marches of O’Toole,” with this 
significant provision, ‘so long as the 
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village should remain in the King’s 
hands,” <A few years later, in Oc- 
tober, 1394, Richard II. landed at 
Waterford, with a large force, which 
awed the Irish chieftains, who con- 
sented to pay their homage. It must 
have been a strange and imposing 
spectacle which was presented near 
Carlow, when Thomas Mowbray, Earl 
of Nottingham, Earl Marshal of Eng- 
land, attended by the great barons 
and officers of state, with splendour 
little inferior to royalty, received the 
homage of the Irish lords. Hither 
in rude, but not the less powerful, ar- 
ray, from the following of kerns and 
gallowglasses, came the Kavanaghs, 
Malachy M‘Murroughand Art M‘Mur- 
rough, Gerald O'Byrne, Donald O’No- 
lan, O'Connor, and otkers, who, lay- 
ing aside their girdles, skeins, and 
barras, or high caps, and falling on 
their knees, ated themselves, upon 
pain of heavy fines, to observe their 
allegiance towards their lord the King ; 
also to deliver up their possessions to 
his majesty, to become his liege men, 
and assist him in reducing the rest of 
Ireland to subjection. This done, 
they were raised up by the Earl Mar- 
shal, who gave each the kiss of peace. 
But this submission was very tempo- 
rary, lasting only during the monarch’s 
stay in Ireland. 

Among the Bishops of Leighlin, the 
first of whom was St. Laserian, who 
died in 638, were some who deserve 
special mention. Maurice Doran is 
one; his answer to those who advised 
him, on his promotion to the see, to 
lay double subsidies on his clergy, 
in order to reimburse him for the ex- 


penses in his election, is worth noticing : 
** Si velle suos, dum tondeantur non 
deglubi” — ‘that he would have his 


sheep shorn, not flayed.”* Another 
eminent prelate was the learned Doc- 
tor Narcissus Marsh. On the death 
of Bishop Boyle he was advanced to 
the see of Leighlin and Ferns, by let- 
ters patent, dated 27th February, 
1682. He was one of the most dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics of the Church, 
and successively translated from Leigh- 
lin and Ferns to the Archbishoprics of 
Cashel, Dublin, and Armagh, While 
he governed the Archdiocese of Dub- 
lin, he built the library, near the 
Episcopal Palace of St. Sepulchre’s, 


* “ Ware's Irish Bishops,” 461. 
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which he bequeathed to the public, 
and ‘hence called Marsh's Library. 
An account of the various acts of mu- 
nificence and charity of this truly 
Christian prelate, would fill more 
space than we can command; but 
a Latin epitaph, which is copied at 
length into Sir James Ware’s His- 
tory,* recounts the various acts of his 
useful life, which terminated Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1713, aged 75. The Cathe- 
dral, which is the parish church of 
Leighlin, is situated in a lonely spot, 
environed by hills. This sacred edifice 
bears evident traces of antiquity. It 
consist of nave and chancel, with a 
square tower, crowned by a steeple, 
The west end has a traceried doorway 
and window, with two side entrances. 
In the chancel stood the bishop’s 
throne, with stalls for the dean and 
chapter. Many ancient monuments 
record the names and virtues of a de- 
parted congregation. Some ruinous 
buildings are adjacent: one contains 
the remains of a very beautiful win- 
dow. Not far from the church is the 
well of St. Laserian, but now so 
choked up by weeds and rubbish as 
to be almost undiscoverable. This 


well was formerly a great place of re- 
sort by devout pilgrims, but the pattern, 
which was wont to attract crowds on 
the day of the patron saint, the 18th 
of April, having degenerated into scenes 


of licentiousness and intoxication, 
being anything but a pattern of pro- 
priety, has been prohibited by the pa- 
rish priest, A edanek cross is 
near the well, 

While enjoying a very comfortable 
luncheon in Leighlin Bridge, we could 
not help thinking how angry the mer- 
chants’ wives must have been at the 
imputation against their sobriety, when 
Baron Finglass propounded his reme- 
dies for securing the public peace, 
tempore Henry VIII. Having recom- 
mended the king’s grace “to give 
good English captains to the Castles 
of Leighlins, Catherlough, and others,” 
“that no Irish minstrels, rhymers, 
shannaghs, or bards be messengers to 
derive any goods of any man living in 
the Pale, upon forfeiture or imprison- 
ment,” the ungallant and libellous ba- 
ron makes the following provision 
against the Pale ladies :— 
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“That no merchant’s wife use any tavern 
of ale, upon pain of twenty shillings, toties 
quoties (as often as) as any of them do the 
contrary; but let them be occupied in 
making woollen cloth and linen.” 


The ruins of Black Castle, at the 
foot of the bridge, on the eastern bank 
of the Barrow, show how strong the 
fortress must have stood. These con- 
sist of a roomy tower, fifty feet high, 
wrapped in Nature’s garment for aged 
walls, the rare old plant, the “ ivy 
green.” A flight of stone steps leads 
to the summit, and one of the floors 
is in tolerable preservation. This tower 
is at the angle of a quadrangular en- 
closure, and was defended by a ballium 
or rampart, with a fosse on the outside. 
A circular tower, at another angle, had 
walls ten feet thick, Some ruins at 
the south side of the rampart are sup- 
posed to be those of the ancient mo- 
nastery. Among the many scenes of 
strife which this Castle witnessed, 
perhaps the most remarkable was the 
gallant charge headed by the Constable 
of the Castle, Sir George Carew, in 
1577. In this year Rory Oge O’More 
rose in rebellion, and set fire to this 
town. He was not suffered to depart 
unscathed. Although the Constable 
had a very slender force, but seven 
mounted men, he waited till nightfall, 
and then made a vigorous sally against 
O’More and his forces, numbering two 
hundred and forty men. Such was : 
the energy of the -assailants, and the 
surprise of the foe, that they were cut 
down almost without resistance, or 
sought safety in flight. When they 
discovered the smallness of the attack- 
ing party they rallied, and charged in 
turn, but Carew succeeded in regain. 
ing the Castle, though with the loss 
of two men killed, and the rest. wound- 
ed. In 1649, the Parliamentary troops, 
under Colonel Hewson, got possession 
of it, and shortly after the main body, 
under Ireton, on the march to Car- 
low, laid waste the country. We find, 
from Oliver Cromwell's letter to the 
Speaker,t dated 2nd of April, 1650, 
that Colonel Hewson did not obtain 
entrance to Leighlin Bridge without a 
struggle. The letter runs thus :— 


“Tn the end we had advertisement that 
Colonel Hewson was come to Leighlin, 


* “ Ware’s Irish Bishops,” pp. 359-362. 
* “ Cromwell’s Letters,” by Carlyle, p. 508. 
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where was a very strong Castle and pass over 
the Barrow. I sent him word that he 
should attempt it, which he did; and, after 
some dispute, reduced it, by which means 
we have a good pass over the Barrow, and 
intercourse between Munster and Leinster.” 


About two miles south of Leighlin 
Bridge, on the right bank of the Bar- 
row, we reached a village in the pa- 
rish of Killinane, the Royal Oak. It 
is manifest from the most hasty glance 
at the dilapidated walls of the Royal 
Oak Hotel, that the days of mail- 
coaches and postchaises are past and 
gone. No more passengers to break- 
fast or dinner, no more first and se- 
cond turn-out, with smart postilions, 
no more garrulous waiters, and dressy 
chambermaids. We halted at the old 
inn, however, and thought of old 
times, and how the founder of our 
native town of Fermoy humbugged 
the landlord in the year ’98.* 

The innkeeper in this fearful period 
was known to be friendly to the disaf- 
fected, and cared little to show his 
animus to the loyal and true. 

The late John Anderson, one of the 
most enterprising men of his age, and 
a staunch supporter of what a late 
viceroy might term “law and order,” 
drove to the Royal Oak, in a great 
hurry to reach Dublin, and desired 
fresh horses instantly. 

** You can’t have them, Mr. Ander- 
son,” said the lanc'»ord. 

**T must have them,” was the re- 


7: There’s no must here,” repeated 
mine host, rather impudently, for he 
knew Mr. Anderson’s influence, and 
how his politics ran. 

“Why do you refuse to give me 
horses ?” asked the traveller. 

** Because I havnt got them. The 
judges want to get four pair to Kil- 
kenny, and the yeomen, bad ’cess to 
them, put my best under their cursed 
baggage; and that’s the why, since 
you must know.” 

«* My poor Lord Edward!” ejaculated 
Mr. Anderson, in a tone of deep de- 
jection, as, clasping his hands in agony, 
he sunk into a chair. ‘My unhappy 
friend, can’t I say a word in your fa- 
vour for want of a pair of horses ?” 

*‘ In favour of who, sir?” asked the 
landlord, anxiously. He had caught 
the name. 
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‘Lord Edward Fitzgerald.” 

«« My dear sir, that alters the case,” 
said the innkeeper; ‘‘ you shall have all 
1 reserved for the judges if you like. 
At all events, better take four, and they 
can have pairs each. Lanty, here! 
Mick, clap first and second turn-out to 
Mr. Anderson’s carriage. Long life 
to you sir, and the heavens be your 
bed for the good you’re doing.” 

And Mr. Anderson was hurried on 
with almost railroad speed. 

There are some picturesque reaches 
of the river between the Royal Oak 
and Bagnalstown, about a mile dis- 
tant. The route lies through a highly- 
cultivated country, with thriving plan- 
tations, like connecting links in an um- 
umbrageous chain. A mansion of higher 
pretensions, The Lodge, claims notice ; 
and we linger to admire the well-trim- 
med flower-garden, which marks some 
graceful lady’s care, or a shady bower, 
wherein the owner might find repose 
from labour, or freedom from dis- 
quietude. 

Bagnalstown is beautifully situated 
beside the river, and has that bustling, 
animated, thriving look which invari- 
ably stamps the place of trade. But 
anxious to reach Borris House, the 
noble mansion of Arthur Kavanagh, 
Esq., we did not enter any of the 
buildings. The ruins of an old 
church, encompassed by a grave-yard, 
form a picturesque object on the route ; 
and Ballylaughan Castle, an ancient 
seat of the Kavanaghs, with adjacent 
remains of buildings, tell of the anti- 
quity, and preserve the fame of that 
martial race. An old mansion, which 
belonged to the Beauchamp family, is 
near these towers, rather a dangerous 

roximity for the Saxon, we should 
Lien thought, unless living under the 
protection of the fierce Mac Murrough 
Kavanaghs. An ancient fibula, or 
clasp of gold, weighing four ounces, 
and displaying superior workmanship, 
was discovered here in 1806, and 
purchased by the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety. The mansion-house of Mr, Ka- 
vanagh, with its wide domain, and 
groups of noble trees, is well worthy of 
its reputation. From its many known 
associations, there is no want of ma- 
terial for thought. The character of 
the structure, that of the English ba- 
ronial mansion of the sixteenth century, 


* “ Titmarsh’s Tour in Ireland.” 
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and the history of its owners, tracing 
back to the far line of Leinster kings, 
conspire to render it deeply interesting ; 
and the traveller who was ignorant of 
the details of the family scattered 
through the preceding pages, in paus- 
ing before the walls, could not fail to 
be struck with the air of quiet dignity, 
and impress of respectability, its ample 
dimensions display. This mansion 
has had its share of blows. In 1642, 
when in the hands of the troops of 
the Commonwealth, it was besieged 
by the Irish, and had fallen, but the 
rrison was fortunately relieved by 
ir Charles Coote. It enjoyed re- 
pose for many years, until the mis- 
guided insurgents, in the last rebellion, 
endeavoured to force an entrance. 
This occurred on the 24th of May, 
1798, when they were bravely resisted 
by Captain Kavanagh’s zeaaney 
corps, and obliged to retreat wit! 
fifty of their number in killed and 
wounded. Shortly afterwards it was 
again encompassed by a party of re- 
bels, detached from Vinegar Hill, 
when it was defended, with great 
success, by a party of the Donegal 
militia, who compelled the assailants 
to retire with considerable loss. The 
windows overlook a rich country, hill 
and valley, with broad ranges of green 
sward, whereon stately trees stand in 
luxuriant foliage. ‘The eye traverses a 
wide tract, mapped by fertile acres, 
animated by the meanderings of the 
Dinior stream; and in the distance 
soars the elevated heights of Black- 
stairs mountain. Relics of the Ka- 
vanagh have been discovered here. 
At the house is preserved a curious or- 
nament of silver and tin, found in the 
demesne—it is called the Figeen; and 
an ancient Horn, and a casket, called 
Liath-Meisicith, have been placed 
among the curiosities contained in the 
museum of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In 1550, Cahir Mac Art Mac Mur- 
rough Kavanagh, of Polmonty, re- 
linquished the title of Mac Murrough, 
borne by his ancestors, and four years 
afterwards was created Baron of Bal- 
lyan in the Irish peerage. He mar- 
ried Alice, daughter of the Earl of 
Kildare, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
There is nothing very remarkable in 
the scenery around Goresbridge, but 
we shall endeavour to convey a notion 
of its leading features as we continue 
our onward route with the river. The 
church at Goresbridge is a well-finished 
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structure, with a neat tower. A monu- 
ment to Colonel Gore is worth notice. 
It is well executed, of marble, and 
erected by the officers of the corps the 
Duke of Wellington first earned dis- 
tinction with—the gallant 33rd. It 
marks the respect of his comrades for 
the brave colonel, who fell at Bergen- 
op-Zoon, while leading his men to 
the attack of that place, on the 8th 
of March, 1814. Alas! many a brave 
man of that distinguished corps fell, in 
the cause of right against might, be- 
fore the blood-stained walls of Sebas- 
topol. The bridge which, with the 
name of Gore, gives the town its de- 
signation, connects the counties of 
Kilkenny and Carlow. There are 
some well-wooded demesnes adjoining 
the river. The most considerable 
place in this district is Graig, or 
Graignamanagh, six miles to the south 
of Goresbridge, the property of Lord 
Clifden. The town is well situated, with 
a handsome bridge over the Barrow, 
which is navigable for boats of forty 
tons burden. ‘Traces of antiquity are 
extant. A ruined building is pointed 
out as the remnant of the abbey 
founded here for Cistercian monks, as 
far back as the reign of King John, 
a.D., 1212. It originated in the piety 
and munificence of William Marshal 
theelder,Earl of Pembroke. Thisabbey 
continued to outlast centuries, and its 
mitred abbot was a lord of parlia- 
ment; but the fiat of Henry VIII. 
had issued, that such confraternities 
were to be suppressed in the land, and 
the abbot was to lose his rank, and the 
monks their homes. The king’s officers 
“ Came in their might, with King Henry's right, 
To turn church lands to lay ; 


With sword in hand, and torch to light 
Their walls if they said nay.” 


History does not vouch that any of 
them, like the Black Friar, remained 
to haunt the scenes of his life-long de- 
votion—to attend the baptisms, or 
weddings, or death-beds of the spoiler’s 
progeny; all we know is that, upon 
the suppression, the church-lands were 
granted to Sir E. Butler, and now be- 
long to Viscount Clifden. This no- 
bleman has done a great deal to im- 
prove the property he possesses here, 
of which building g houses, and 
judicious planting, is proof. The 
scenery is picturesque and bold. White 
Mountain, the Blackstairs, with the 
continuous chain of Mount Leinster, 
present three elevated peaks, which 
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are termed the * Leaps of Ossian’s 
Greyhounds.” Of these, Mount Lein- 
ster reaches an altitude of 2,610 feet 
over sea level. It is of picturesque 
outline, somewhat peaked in its lofty 
summits, and affords a stately back- 
ground to the landscapes of portions 
of Carlow and Wexford, stretching 
from its broad base. Blackstairs ranges 
about thirteen miles in length, exhi- 
biting softly-rounded outlines, and 
abounding in deep glens and roman- 
tic ravines. The height called Black- 
stairs Proper is 2,406 feet, and White 
Mountain measures to its summit 
1,679 feet. 

St. Mullins, through which the 
river bends from the county Carlow, 
and forms the boundary of Kilkenny 
and Wexford, derives its name from a 
monastery founded here, about 632, 
by St. Moling, or Mullin. ‘The place 
was formerly called Aghacainid, and 
after the erection of the monastery, 
Teighmolin, “St. Mullin’s House.” 
The saint was a native of this part 
of the kingdom, of the royal race of 
Leinster. He was made Bishop of 
Ferns, and is said to have possessed 
the gift of prophecy.* He died at a 
very advanced age, and was honorably 
interred in his own monastery, on the 
banks of the Barrow. 

This monastery existed a consider- 
able time; we learn that it was plun- 
dered by those piratical invaders, the 
Danes, in 951, and destroyed by fire 
in 1138. ‘The ruins show the great 
judgment usually evinced by our fore- 
fathers in selecting the sites for eccle- 
siastical buildings—the ancient, as well 
as the present, church, being beauti- 
fully located on the eastern bank of 
the river, where the banks are high. 
The opposite side is clothed in waving 
woodlands, and a deep glade, through 
which a mountain stream urges its 
brawling course to the calm flow of 
the Barrow, presents a picturesque 
vista, terminating in the hamlet of 
Glynn. We loitered among the 
ruins with a fine old patriarch, who 
lived here since his boyhood. Con- 
tented with his lot, he knew little of 
what was taking place in the rest of 
the world. The neighbourhood, which 
was his world, was unchanged: green 
and bright lay the vale of the Barrow. 
The summer sun or winter storm, 
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the spring shower or harvest moon, 
did nothing to alter the landscape he 
had looked on when a boy, three- 
score years ago; and now he loved to 
bask in the summer air, and let the 
gently-passing evening breze play with 
the grey locks which thinly waved 
on his head. He seemed appro- 
priately placed, among the ruins of the 
ancient structure, in the moss-carpet- 
ted church-yard; and gazed around as 
one destined soon to dwell among 
them, and well satisfied to find them in 
such good order. No other sign of life 
was there, or indication of it. No track 
of cart-wheels or horse-shoes broke 
up the green sward, or left ruts upon 
the grass, which grew so luxuriantly. 
The Barrow constitutes the boundary 
between Carlow and Wexford, as it 
flows by the parish of Templendigan, 
in the latter county. This appears a 
rugged and hilly district, abounding in 
a fine white granite, of which Cool- 
bawn, the fine residence of Francis 
Bruen, Esq., forming a picturesque 
feature in the scenery, is built. On 
one of the hills, dignified by the name 
of the White Mountain, is an ancient 
cairn, or cromlech. There is abun- 
dant variety in this region, as the 
tourist winds among the defiles of 
Blackstairs Mountain, or passes 
through the valley watered by the 
Boro. A lovely view, embracing the 
Elizabethan gables and lofty chimney- 
peaks of Coolbawn, may be obtained 
from the heights skirting the road from 
Tomanine to Meara’s Bridge. The 
beauty of the scene will long remain 
impressed upon the lover of picturesque 
landscape. The people throughout 
this country are intelligent and oblig- 
ing, ever ready to give whatever in- 
formation they possess, and consider 
no trouble worth mentioning if they 
can be of service. They are extreme- 
ly hospitable, and much more distin- 
guished for cleanliness than our coun- 
try-people in general. 

In the neighbourhood of New Ross 
the river was thronged by small boats, 
almost canoes, which belong to small 
farmers, whose spare time is employed 
in salmon-fishing. These boats are 
propelled by paddles, shaped like the 
common spade. The boatmen, two 
in each, take the fish by means of a 
small net, of a square shape, which is 
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rapidly drawn up when the fish strikes 
it 


About a mile north of New Ross, 
the Nore joins the Barrow. The unit- 
ed streams form the river of Ross, 
The banks on either side are thickly 
wooded, and fishermen’s cottages peep 
from the leafy bowers which almost 
conceal them. ‘The river between the 
counties of Wexford and Kilkenny is 
of great width; and half a mile before 
the wooden bridge of Mountgarret is 
reached, a glorious expanse of water 
bursts on the sight near Ringwood. 
After the destruction of the old bridge, 
in 1643, communication was kept up by 
a ferry, a precarious, and often hazard- 
ous, conveyance; but towards the close 
of the last century, a company, incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament, raised 
the sum of £11,200, and a bridge of 
American oak was constructed by Mr. 
E. Cox. Its length, including a cause- 
way of fifty yards, is 508 feet, by forty 
wide. It is supported by twenty-four 
sets of piers, and a drawbridge permits 
vessels to pass above the town. This 
bridge connects the town with the 
suburbs of Rossbercon, which was for- 
merly a borough, but now included 
within the electoral limits of New Ross. 
The town is of great antiquity. Colgan 
relates that St. Abbar built a monas- 
tery on the banks of the Barrow, 
called Rossmactreoin, where, in pro- 
cess of time, arose the city of Ross- 
glass, of which extensive ruins re- 
mained in his time (a.p. 1620). Ac- 
cording to Camden, it was founded 
by Isabel, daughter of Strongbow, 
wife of William le Marshal, Earl of 
Pembroke, who possessed it jure uxoris. 
Tradition assigns the first settlement to 
others, but the charter granted to the 
Provost by Roger Bigod, in the reign 
of Edward I. (1216), is conclusive evi- 
dence of the town being then built. 
The name Rossponte was derived from 
the bridge built here over the Barrow. 
The favourable site for commercial 
purposes, together with the fertility of 
the country in the vicinity, soon raised 
it to opulence and magnitude. But 
these attractions were not unattended 
with danger. They, in fact, invited 
the predatory visits of troublesome 
neighbours, who certainly bore no re- 
semblance to angels, for their visits 
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were neither “few” nor “far between.” 
Their attentions grew so embarrassing, 
that, in 1269, the townsmen determined 
to erect a wall to secure the town 
from constant pillage. 

Their anxiety to accomplish this 
desirable object was so great, that not 
only did the men work by turns in 
companies, but many of the young 
girls joined them; and in gratitude 
for this aid a strong tower, called 
Maiden Tower, was erected, to be 
used as a prison for evil doers guilty of 
offences against females. The wails, 
when completed, embraced a circuit 
of a mile; and some idea of the po- 
pulous condition of Ross may be gain- 
ed from its having ready for its de- 
fence 363 crossbow-men, 1,200 long- 
bow archers, 3,000 pikemen, and 104 
horsemen. The success of this town 
in trade excited the jealousy of the 
inhabitants of Waterford, who made 
an effort to deprive it of its privileges 
as a trading port. But these were 
confirmed in the time of Edward III.* 
It could hardly be expected that the 
peaceful avocations of the settlers 
should not occasionally be broken by 
their fighting neighbours. In 1649, 
the town was partially burned by Do- 
nald, then head of the Kavanaghs; and 
in the time of Richard LII., its pros- 
perity appears to have greatly de- 
clined. 

The Confederate Catholics held pos- 
session during the insurrection of 1641. 
In March, 1643, the Earl of Ormond, 
with 500 horse and 2,500 foot, march- 
ed from Dublin to drive the Irish from 
New Ross. The modes of transport 
were wretched. The roads were rough, 
and from want of horses and wagons 
to carry the baggage, the troops had 
to be sent by sea to Duncannon, and 
by the river to Ross. On the arrival 
of Cromwell, in 1649, the Earl, then 
Duke of Ormond, having garrisoned 
Wexford, threw himself into this town, 
which he supplied with the means of 
defence; he was not destined to enjoy 
much repose. Wexford having been 
settled, under the command of Colonel 
Cooke, the Parliamentary forces ad- 
vanced on Ross, then a walled town, 
and, under date of 17th October, 
1649, the following summons was di- 
rected :—T 


* Lewis, Top. Dict. 
+ “Cromwell’s Letters.” Carlyle. Vol. i. p. 474. 











“ FOR THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN ROSS: 
THESE. 


“ Str, — Since my coming into Ireland, I 
have this witness for myself, that I have en- 
deavoured to avoid effusion of blood; hav- 
ing been before no place to which such terms 
have not been first sent as might have 
turned to the good and preservation of 
those to whom they were offered. This being 
my principle, that the people and places 
where I come may not suffer, except through 
their own wilfulness. 

“To the end I may observe this like 
course with this place, and people therein, 
I do hereby summon you to deliver the 
town of Ross into my hands, to the use of 
the Parliament of England. Expecting 
your speedy answer, I rest your servant, 


“ Ortver CROMWELL.” 


This summons was dispatched by a 
trumpeter, who, however, was not al- 
lowed to pass into the town. He was 
told at the gate that an answer would 
be sent from the garrison; but this 
being delayed, the Lord-Lieutenant, 
as we find Oliver Cromwell was styled, 
ordered all preparation for storming. 
Meanwhile, the garrison were active 
on their side. Ormond, Ardee, and 
Castlehaven, sent in supplies of 1,500 
foot, so that the garrison numbered 
2,500 men. On Friday, the 19th 
of October, the batteries opened fire ; 
and then there came from the town an 
offer to treat for conditions, signed by 
Lucas Taaf. He prayed for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and received the 
following answer :— 


“ POR THE GOVERNOR OF ROSS: THESE. 


“19th October, 1649. 

“ Srr,—If you like to march away with 
those under your command, with their arms, 
bag and baggage, and with drums and co- 
lours, and shall deliver up the town to me, 
I shall give caution to perform those condi- 
tions, expecting the like from you. As to 
the inhabitants, they shall be permitted to 
live peaceably, free from the injury and 
violence of the soldiers. 

“If you like hereof, you can tell me how 
to let me know your mind, notwithstanding 
my refusal of a cessation. By these you 
will see the reality of my intentions to save 
blood, and preserve the place from ruin. I 
rest your servant, 


“ OLtIvER CROMWELL.” 


Some further communications were 
made. To the Governor’s request, 
** that the townspeople who remained 
might have ‘liberty of conscience,’ ” 
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Cromwell delivered the following re- 
ply :— 


“ As to that which you mention concern- 
ing liberty of conscience, I meddle not with 
any man’s conscience. But if by liberty of 
conscience you mean a liberty to exercise 
the mass, I judge it best to use plain deal- 
ing, and to let you know, where the Parlia- 
ment of England have power, that will not 
be allowed of.” 


The Governor having accepted the 
terms which Cromwell would consent 
to give, the place was surrendered. 

This town was attacked by the 
rebels, under Beauchamp Bagenal 
Harvey, during the disastrous year, 
1798, in which they were resisted by 
General Johnson, aided by two towns- 
men of Ross — Devereux, a Roman 
Catholic, and M‘Cormack, a Quaker ; 
these endeavoured to inspire cou- 
rage into the troops, who were ap- 
—y by the number of the rebel 

ost, and obliged them to retreat, after 
a furious conflict of ten hours, in 
which the royalists lost about 300, and 
the rebels about 1,500. Lord Mount- 
joys while endeavouring to prevent 
oss of life, fell a victim. 

Evening was closing round ere we 
entered New Ross. It is proudly 
seated on the side of a steep hill, de- 
scending suddenly to the waters of the 
Barrow; and we marked its long 
bridge, like a dotted line, drawn across 
the rolling river. We thought of the 
deeds of strife and blood which this 
place had been the theatre of. ‘Time, 
the great destroyer, has not been able 
to uproot all vestiges of the past; 
some relics of bygone days are yet lin- 
gering. Ancient septilehral stones, 
with rudely carved crosses, and in- 
criptions in Norman French, were 
found on the site of the Convent of 
Friars Minor, founded by Sir John 
Devereux; a house of Crutched 
Friars yet more anciently occupied the 
ground, of which a large red pillar yet 
remains. Of the old parish church, 
originally the conventual church of 
St. Saviour, enough is sufficiently pre- 
served to display the style of eccle- 
siastical architecture which obtained 
in the thirteenth century. Of the 
five town-gates, one yet remains, That 
to the east, the Bishop’s Gate, ex- 
hibits traces of its pristine greatness. 
It had a drawbridge and portcullis; 
the roof of the archway is richly 
groined. A small fragment of the 
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wall, and part of a circular tower, 
called Mulgrave Tower, near the site 
of Three-Bullet Gate, are all that re- 
main of the defences. 

New Ross is well situated for trade, 
the river being navigable to the quay, 
at high tide, for vessels of 500 tons 
burden, and at low water for those of 
200 tons. Barges can ascend the Bar- 
row to Athy, where there is a junction 
with a branch of the Grand Canal. 
The country around Ross is very fer- 
tile, and the population subsist almost 
entirely by agriculture ; so the princi- 
pal trade is exporting grain, flour, cat- 
tle, bacon, and butter. Salmon-fishing 
is carried on profitably here; but the 
erection of weirs lower down the river 
has sadly diminished this source of re- 
venue. In fact, from the weirs and 
number of locks, the fishing of the Bar- 
row is very unproductive of sport to 
the angler, until he proceeds further 
towards the sea. 

The environs of the town are re- 
markably picturesque. At Mac Mur- 
rogh stood some old walls, which it was 
believed had formed part of one of the 
royal palaces of that profligate monarch. 
Mr. Tottenham was desirous to pre- 
serve this remnant of antiquity; buta 
thrifty steward, who required stones 
for building, taking advantage of his 
master’s absence, removed the stones, 
under pretence of seeking for a quarry. 
The remains of Mountgarret Castle, 
which give the title to a branch of the 
noble house of Ormond, recently the 
subject of costly litigation, stand about 
a mile from the town. The decaying 
towers of 
“ Chiefless castles, breathing stern farewells 

To grey and leafy walls, where ruin greenly dwells,” 
often form a strong contrast to the 
abbey ruins found in the same dis- 
trict. Here, within a mile of this 
massive keep of Mountgarret, we find 
extensive and picturesque ruins of a 
monastery. The architecture of the 
former presents nothing remarkable ; it 
is a square keep, of no great size, but 
stout, as though built to endure blows, 
and contain men capable of returning 
such equivocal waren) the lat- 
ter consists of the lofty tower of the 
belfry, springing from four pointed 
arches, and the south wall of the aisle 
contains five arches and ten windows, 
Every portion of this ruinous church 
displays the munificence of our ances- 
tors in the adornment and splendour 
of their churches. 
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The Ross river, as the united waters 
of the Nore and Barrow are called, 
flows by the county Wexford to White. 
church; and the lofty eminence in this 
county, called Slieve Kieltre, formed 
the rallying-point for the rebels, after 
the battle of New Ross. In general, 
land is not of — uality here ; but 
the property of the Glascott family, at 
Piltown, has been rendered very valu- 
able by the extensive drainage and ex- 
cellent system of cultivation which has 
been practised. This portion of the river 
abounds in salmon; and the reaches of 
the water to Camlin and Piltown are 
of great depth. Alderton, the Glas- 
cotts’ seat, is beautifully situated, com- 
manding a fine view of the river, and 
surrounded by luxuriant plantations. 
Another pretty place is appropriately 
called Landscape, from the picturesque 
scene before it—the broad and navi- 
gable river, with its white-sailed ves. 
sels, and the ornamental grounds of 
Castle Annaghs, rising from the oppo- 
site bank. Lower down the river, on 
the Kilkenny side, is Rathpatrick. A 
quarry of breccia, for millstones of fine 
quality, occupies a considerable space 
on the summit of a high hill, called 
Drumdowney. These stones are readily 
procured lying on the surface of the 
quarry, and are shipped with ease into 
the vessels moored at the base of the 
hill, From Drumdowney another hill 
runs south, forming an angle of the 
county, from whence a magnificent 
prospect is obtained of the junction of 
the Suir with the united Nore and Bar- 
row. The eye follows the course of 
the Suir in its passage from Waterford 
to the sea. This whole scene has been 
so graphically described by the late 
Right Hon. R. L. Sheil, that we are 
sure our readers will prefer his elo- 
quent description to any feeble attempt 
of ours :— 


“How often (wrote the famed orator) 
have I stood upon the banks of the Suir, 
when the bells in the city of Waterford—the 
smoke of which was turned into a cloud of 
gold by a Claude Lorrain sunset—tolled the 
death of the departing day! How often 
have I fixed my gaze upon the glittering 
expanse of the full and overflowing water, 
crowded with ships, whose white sails were 
filled with just wind enough to carry them 
on to the sea ; by the slowness of their equa- 
ble and majestic movements, giving leave to 
the eye to contemplate, at its leisure, their 
tall and stately beauty, and to watch them 
long in their progress amidst the calm 
through which they made their gentle and 
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forbearing way. The murmurs of the city 
were heard upon the right, and the lofty 
spire of its church rose up straight and ar- 
rowy into the sky. The sullen and dull 
roar of the ocean used to eome over the op- 
posite hills from the Bay of Tramore, Im- 
mediately before me were the fine woods of 
Faithlegg, and the noble seat of the Powers; 
on the left was the magnificent seat of an- 
other branch of the same opulent tribe— 
Snowhill; and in the distance were the three 
rivers—the Suir, the Nore, and the Barrow 
—met in a deep and splendid conflux. The 
ruins of the old Abbey of Dunbrody threw 
the solemnity of religion and of antiquity 
over the whole prospect, and, by the exqui- 
site beauty of the site, afforded a proof that 
the old Franciscans, who had made a selec- 
tion of this lovely spot for their monastery, 
and who have lain for centuries in the mould 
of its green and luxuriant churchyard, were 
the loyers of Nature; and that when they 
left the noise and turmoil of the world, they 
had not relinquished those enjoyments, which 
are not only innocent, but may be accoynted 
holy.” 


Accustomed to noise and bustle, the 
“ Pumen, et opes, stripitumque Eblanz,”’ 


the quiet and freedom we enjoyed 
during our country excursion was ex- 
hilirating. On our return each day to 
the inn we selected for head-quarters, 


where the attractions of the neighbour. 
hood suggested a sqjourn of some days, 
we adapted our habits to the locality, 
and our means and appliances for 
comfort were made the best of. The 
scenes we had wandered over, most of 
them quite new, others familiar, form. 
ed a kind of mental mosaic-work, and 
mingling with recollections of those in 
which we had lately shared, afforded 
food for much meditation. Then the 
very sights before our windows, though 
such as are daily yisible in every 
town in Ireland, albeit mean and im- 
yerished, and remote from either 
he beautiful or the sublime, were so 
characteristic and suggestive, as to 
afford entertainment. Now it was a 
ballad-singer, chaunting the victories 
of missionary priests over soupers, to 
the air of Napoleon at St. Helena ; 
or @ recruiting sergeant, surrounded 
by half-a-dozen country ‘ boys,” who 
seemed no ways inclined to ‘‘spurn 
the Saxon shilling,” and were listen- 
ing with open ears and mouths to his 
earnest prophecies, that if they would 
only enlist, every mother son of them 
would be commander-in-chief before he 
shuffled off this mortal coil; or a run- 
away colt, with a load of turf; or a 
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fresh arrival at the hotel. Then g 
stir would ensue throughout the en- 
tire concern, the ushering in of guests, 
the landlord summoning waiters or 
chambermaids, the tramp of a porter 
bringing trunks up stairs—we could 
hear the thump with which he depo- 
sited heavy luggage on the floor of a 
bedchamber —all these amused our 
mind, and refreshed our thoughts by 
diverting them into new channels, 
We determined to conclude our ram- 
bles by the Barrow with 4 visit to 
Dunbrody Abbey, on the road from 
New Ross to Duncannon Fort. The 
day was cool and invigorating, but 
the coolness we experienced on start- 
ing was dispelled by the warmth of 
exercise, which the light breeze ren- 
dered pleasant to take. The fields, 
we thought, looked brighter in the Sep- 
tember grass, than if the summer sun 
was scorching their verdure ; and here 
and there, among the trees, we could 
trace the autumnal tints, where branch 
or bough stood forth in gayer hue of 
crimson, or yellow, than the rest, 
The river makes frequent inlets as we 
approached the hill of Faithlegg, from 
whence a fine view of the meetiug of the 
three rivers is obtained. The village, 
called Cheekpoint, is the property of 
Mr. Power, of Faithlegg, and was for- 
merly the Waterford post-office packet 
station. It was the seat of industry for 
a time, a hosiery and cotton-factory 
having been started here by the late 
Mr. Bolton, but the speculation proved 
unsuccessful. Since the removal of 
the packet-station, Cheekpoint has 
fallen into poverty, and its concomi- 
tant evils. The navigation here is 
beneficial to the farmers, and latterly 
the improvements in agriculture are 
making corresponding changes in the 
appearance of the country, Lime and 
coal are available by water-carriage. 
A ferry between Campile and Passage 
affords direct communication with the 
city of Waterford. 

Dunbrod Abbey was founded by 
Heryey de Miadtieaiter, Marshal of 
King Henry IL., a, p. 1182, and de- 
dicated to Saints Peter and Paul. 
This officer of high degree was not 
content with turning his sword into a 
reaping-hook, or, as some prefer to 
describe the apocryphal metamor- 
phis, into a ploughshare. Hervey de 

ontmorency converted his marshal’s 
baton into an abbot’s staff, and hay- 
ing resigned his commission, entered 
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holy orders, endowed the church with 
a portion of his lands, and became the 
first abbot. The abbots were spiritual 

rs, sitting as barons in the Irish 
et. until the days of Alex- 
ander Devereux, who was appointed 
Bishop of Ferns, in 1539. He was 
the last Abbot of Dunbrody, and no 
great ornament to the Church, ac- 
cording to Sir James Ware, who says 
of him* :— 


“He continued undisturbed in his bishop- 
ric during the several changes made in re- 
ligion ; and made several leases in favour of 
his relations, and others, to the great de- 
triment of his see.” 

The ruins stand on a gently-sloping 
hill, inclining towards the shore of the 
harbour, much more magnificent in di- 
mensions than any we had yet visited 
along the Barrow. There stood the 
walls of the Conventual Church, beau- 
tiful in ruin, telling what a splendid 
temple it must have been when the 
lofty windows were filled with blazoned 
panes, and the broken pinnacles and 
springing arches were uninjured and 
complete. A considerable portion of 
this spacious building is attributed 
to Herlewen, Bishop of Leighlin, 
who died in 1217, and lies buried 
here. A massive bronze seal, sup- 
posed to have been the signet of the 
abbot, was discovered among the ruins 
in 1810. When examining the fea- 
tures of ancient architecture, the an- 
tiquary and archwologist discovers 
much to excite his interest, and awak- 
en inquiry. He should not be content 
with dry dates and mere facts, but 
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should endeavour, from the clue these 
buildings give, to ascertain the amount 
of civilisation which existed in the 
remote days of their erection. 

We have now, dear reader, tracked 
the course of the “sister streams” 
from their source in the Sliabhbloom 
Mountains, and watched their onward 

Ww 

** To join in one, ere to the sea they come.” 


We hope your time was not unplea- 
santly or uselessly occupied—ours, we 
confess, was not; for, beside the re- 
creation we enjoyed, these tours have 
brought to our mind ample stores of 
pleasant recollections, of kindly faces 
and warm hearts, besides making ug 
acquainted with terete scenes, 
famed ruins, and historic details of a 
country whose history is too little 
known, as her scenic beauties are too 
little prized. 

We cannot bid the reader and these 
streams farewell in more graceful lan. 

age than that of our valued friend, 
p. F. M‘Carthy,t in whose glowing 
verse we leave 


“ Streams and streamlets blending, 
Each on each attending, 
All together wending 
Seek the silver sands ; 
Like to sisters holding, 
With a fond enfolding; 
Like to sisters holding, 
One another's hands. 


** Now with foreheads blushing, 
With a rapturous flushing, 
Now the streams are rushing, 

In among the waves: 
Now in shy confusion, 
With a pale suffusion, 
Seek the wild seclusion 

Of sequestered caves,” 


J. R. OF. 


Truth’s echoes are—if nations long enchain’d 
Have any hope that freedom be regain’d 

By dint of our hard, bloody-bought success 

In the Crimean shambles, nor redress 
Would seek save by our brands with carnage stain’d 
In freedom’s sacred cause, and unprofan’d 

By wild ambition or licentiousness, 
They have like reason to believe and know 

That ev'ry timid pow’r and treach’rous friend 
Of liberty, as well as open foe, 

Can but expect—unless Heav’n wisdom send— 
Ills, of which none that now are felt by old 


And feudal anarchs can a thought unfold! 


M. G. 





* “ Ware’s Hist.,” 445. 


t “The Bath of the Streams.” Dusimy University Macazine, August, 1855. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SOME LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF DIPLOMATIC LIFE. 


Tuexe is a trait in the lives of great 
diplomatists, of which it is just possi- 
ble some one or other of my readers 
may not have heard, which is, that 
none of them have ever attained to 
any eminence without an attachment 
—we can find no better word for it— 
to some woman of superior understand- 
ing, who has united within herself 
great talents for society, with a high 
and soaring ambition. 

They who only recognise in the 
world of politics the dry details of 
ordinary parliamentary business, poor- 
law questions, sani rules, rail- 
road bills, and colonial grants, can 


form but a scanty notion of the ex- 
citement derived from the high inte- 
rests of party, and the great game 
— by about twenty 


ighty gam- 

lers, with the whole world for the 
table, and kingdoms for counters. In 
this “‘ grande réle” women perform no 
ignoble part; nay, it were not too 
much to say that their's is the very 
motive-power of the whole vast ma- 
chinery. 

Had we any right to step beyond 
the limits of our story for illustration, 
it would not be difficult to quote names 
enough to show that we are speaking 
not at hazard, but “from book ;” and 
that great events derive fur less of their 
impulse from “ the lords” than from 
“the ladies of creation.” Whatever 
be the part they take in these contests, 
their chief attention is ever directed, 
not to the smaller battle-field of home 
questions, but to the greater and wider 
campaign of international politics. 
Men may wrangle, and hair-split, and 
divide about a harbour bill or a road 
session; but women occupy themselves 
in devising how thrones may be shaken 
and dynasties disturbed—how frontiers 
may be changed, and nationalities 
trafficked; for, strange as it may seem, 
the stupendous incidents which mould 
human destinies are more under the 
influence of passion and intrigue, than 
commonest events of every-day 

e. 
Our readers may, and not very un- 


reasonably, begin to suspect that it was 
in some moment of abstraction we 
wrote ‘‘ Glencore” at the head of these 
pages, and that these speculations are 

ut the preface to some very abstruse 
reflections upon the political condition 
of Europe. But no: they are simply 
intended as a prelude to the fact, that 
Sir Horace Upton was not exempt 
from the weakness of his order, and 
that he, too, reposed his trust upon a 
woman's judgment. 

The name of his illustrious guide 
was the Princess Sabloukoff, by birth 
a Pole, but married to a Russian of 
vast wealth and high family, from 
whom she separated early in life, to 
mingle in the world with all the pres- 
tige of position, riches, and—greater 
than either—extreme beauty, and a 
manner of such fascination, as made 
her name of European celebrity. 

When Sir Horace first met her, he 
was the junior member of our embassy 
at Naples, and she the distinguished 
leader of fashion in that city. e are 
not about to busy ourselves with the 
various narratives which professed to 
explain her influence at Court, or the 
secret means to which she owed her 
ascendancy over royal highnesses, and 
her sway over cardinals, Enough that 
she possessed such, and that the world 
knew it. The same success attended 
her at Vienna and at Paris. She was 
courted and sought after everywhere ; 
and if her arrival was not féted with 
the public demonstrations that await 
royalty, it was assuredly an event re- 
cognised with all that could flatter 
her vanity, or minister to her self- 
esteem. 

Sir Horace was presented to her as 
an attaché, when she simply bowed and 
smiled. He renewed his acquaintance 
some ten years later as a secretary, 
when she vouchsafed to say she re- 
membered him. A third time, after a 
lapse of years, he came before her as a 
chargé d’ affaires, when she conversed 
with him; and lastly, when time had 
made him a minister, and with less 
generosity had laid its impress upon 
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herself, she gave him her hand, and 
said— 


** My dear Horace, how charming to 
see an old friend, if you be good enough 
to let me call you so.” 

And he was so; he accepted the 
friendship as frankly as it was proffer- 
ed. He knew that time was, when he 
could have no pretension to this dis- 
tinction; but the beautiful Princess 
was no longer young ; the fascinations 
she had wielded were already a kind of 
Court tradition; archdukes and am- 
bassadors were no more her slaves; 
nor was she the terror of jealous queens 
and Court favourites. Sir Horace 
knew all this; but he also knew that, 
she being such, his ambition had never 
dared to aspire to her friendship, and 
it was only in her days of declining 
fortune that he could hope for such 
distinction. 

All this may seem very strange and 
very odd, dear reader; but we live in 
very strange and very odd times, and 
more than one-half the world is only 
living on ‘second - hand ” — second. 
hand shawls and second-hand speeches, 
second-hand books, and court suits and 
opinions are all rife; and why not se- 
cond-hand friendships ? 


Now, the friendship between a by- 
gone beauty of forty—and we will not 
say how many more years—and a hack- 
nied, half-disgusted man of the world, 


of the same age, is a very curious con- 
tract. There is no love in it; as little 
is there any strong tie of esteem; but 
there is a wonderful bond of self-inte- 
rest and mutual convenience. Each 
seems to have at last found “ one that 
understands him;” similarity of pur- 
suit has engendered similarity of taste. 
They have each seen the world from 
exactly the same point of view, and 
they have come out of it equally heart- 
wearied and tired, stored with vast re- 
sources of social knowledge, and with 
a keen insight into every phase of that 
complex machinery by which one-half 
the world cheats the other. 

Madame de Sabloukoff was still 
handsome—she had far more than what 
is illnaturedly called the remains of 
good looks. She had a brilliant com- 
plexion, lustrous dark eyes, and a pro- 
fusion of the most beautiful hair. She 
was, besides, a most splendid dresser. 
Her toilet was the ve ection of 
taste, and if a little inclining to over- 
magnificence, not the less becoming to 
one whose whole air and bearing as- 


sumed something of queenly dignity. 
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In the world of society there is a 
very great prestige attends those who 
have at some one time played a great 
part in life. The deposed king, the 
ex-minister, the banished general, and 
even the bygone beauty, receive a 
species of respectful homage, which 
the wider world without doors is not 
always ready to accord them. Good- 
breeding, in fact, concedes what mere 
justice might deny; and they who 

ave to fall back upon ‘souvenirs ” 
for this greatness, always find their 
advantage in associating with the class 
whose prerogative is good manners. 

The Princess Sabloukoff was not, 
however, one of those who can live 
— the interest of a bygone fame. 
She saw that, when the time of coquet- 
ting and its fascinations has passed, 
that still, with facilities like her’s, there 
was yet a great game to be played. 
Hitherto she had only studied charac- 
ters; now she began to reflect upon 
events. The transition was an easy one, 
to which her former knowledge con- 
tributed largely its assistance. There 
was scarcely a viceroy, scarcely a lead- 
ing personage in Europe, she did not 
know personally and well. She had 
lived in intimacy with ministers, and 
statesmen, and great politicians. She 
knew them in all that “life of the 
salon,” where men alternately expand 
into frankness, and practise the wily 
devices of their crafty callings. She 
had seen them in all the weaknesses, 
too, of inferior minds, eager after small 
objects, tormented by’ insignificant 
cares. They who habitually dealt 
with these mighty personages, only 
beheld them in their dignity of sta- 
tion, or surrounded by the imposing 
accessories of office. What an advan- 
tage, then, to regard them closer and 
nearer—to be aware of their short- 
comings, and acquainted with the se- 
cret springs of their ambitions! 

The Princess and Sir Horace very 
soon saw that each needed the other. 
When Robert Macaire accidentally met 
an accomplished gamester, who tamed 
the king as often as he did, and could 
reciprocate every trick and artifice 
with him, he threw down the cards, 
saying, “ Embrassons nous, nous som~ 
mes freres!” Now the illustration is 
a very ignoble one, but it conveys no 
very inexact idea of the bond which 
united these two distinguished indivi- 
duals. 

Sir Horace was one of those fine, 
acute intelligences, which may be 
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gapped and blunted if applied to rough 
work; but are splendid instruments 
where you would cut cleanly, and cut 
deep. She saw this at once. He, 
too, recognised in her the wonderful 
knowledge of life, joined to vast 
— of employing it with profit. 

o more was wanting to establish a 
friendship between them. Dispositions 
must be, to a certain degree, different 
between those who are to live together 
as friends, but tastes must be alike. 
Theirs were so. They had the same 
veneration for the same things, the 
same regard for the same celebrities, 
and the same contempt for the smal! 
suecesses which were engaging thie 
minds of many around them. If the 
Princess had a real appreciation. of 
the fine abilities of Sir Horace, he es- 
timated, at their full value, all thie re- 
sources of her wondrous tact and, skill, 
and the fascinations which even yet 
surrounded her. 

Have we said enough to explain the 
terms of this alliance? or must we 
make one more confession; and own 
that her insidious praise-—a flattery 
too delicate and fine ever to be com- 
mitted to absolute eulosry—convinced 
Sir Horace that she a’ione of all the 
world was able to comryrehend the vast 
stores of his knowletige, and the wide 
measure of his capacity as a states. 
man. 

In the great game of statecraft, 
diplomatists are not above looking in- 
to each other’s hands; but this must 
always be accomplished by means of 
aconfederate. How terribly alike are 
all humar rogueries, whether the scene 
be a conference at Vienna, or the tent 
of a thixnblerig at Ascot! La Sa- 
bloukoff was unrivalled in the art. 
She kuew how to push raillery and 
persiflage to the very frontiers of truth, 
and even peep over and see what lay 
beyond. Sir Horace traded on the 
material with which she supplied him, 
and acquired the reputation of being 
all that was crafty and subtle in diplo- 


How did Upton know this ? Whence 
eame he by that? What mysterious 
source of information is he possessed 
of? Who could have revealed such a 
secret to him? were questions often 
asked in that dreary old drawing-room 
of Downing-street, where men’s des- 
tinies are shaped, and the fate of mil- 
lions decided, from four o’clock to six 
of an afternoon. 

Often and often were the measures 
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of the cabinet shaped by the tidings 
which arrived with all the speed of # 
foreign courier — over and over again 
were the speeches in Parliathent based 
upon information received from him. 
It has even happened that the news 
from his hand has caused the telegraph 
of the Admiralty to sigzalise 
Thunderer to put to sea with all 
haste. In a word, he was the trusted 

rit of our Government, whether 
ruled by a Whig or a Tory, and his 
despatches were ever regarded as a 
sure warranty for action. 

The English Minister at a foreign 
court labours under one great disad- 
vantage, which is, that his policy, and 
all the consequences that are to follow 
it, are rarely, if ever, shaped with any 
reference to the state of matters then 
existing in his own country. Absorb- 
ed as he is in great se oer ques- 
tions, how can he follow, with sufficient 
attention, the course of events at 
home, or recognise, in the signs and 
tokens of the division list, the change- 
fal fortunes of party? He may be 
advising energy when the cry is all 
for temporising ; counselling patience 
and submission, when the nation is 
eager for a row ; recommend religious 
concessions in the v week that 
Exeter Hall is denouncing toleration ; 
or actually suggesting aid toa Govern- 
ment that a popular orator has pro. 
claimed to be everything that is unjust 
and ignominious, 

It was Sir Horace Upton’s fortune 
to have fallen into one of these em- 
barrassments. He had advised the 
Home Government to take some mea- 
sures, or, at least, look with favour 
on certain movements of the Poles in 
Russia, in order the better to obtain 
some concessions then required from 
the cabinet of the Czar. The Premier 
did not approve of the suggestion, 
nor was it hike to meet acceptance at 
home. We were in a pro-Russian 
fever at the moment. Some mob dis- 
turbances at Norwich, a Chartist 
meeting at Stockport, and something 
else in Wales, had frightened the na- 
tion into a hot stage of conservatism ; 
and never was there such an ill-chosen 
moment to succour Poles, or awaken 
dormant nationalities, 

Upton’s proposal was rejected. He 
was ‘aned visited. with one of those 
di ble acknow ents b 
which the Foreign Office reminds 4 
speculative minister, that he is going 
ultra crepidam. When an envoy is 
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snubbed, he always asks for leave of 
absence. If the castigation be severe, 
he invariably, on his return to Eng- 
land, goes to visit the leader of the 
Opposition. This is the ritual. Sir 
Horace, however, only observed it in 
half. He came home; but after his 
first morning’s attendance at the Fo- 
reign Office, he disappeared; none 
saw or heard of him. He knew well 
all the value of mystery, and he ac- 
cordingly disappeared from public 
view altogether. 

When, therefore, Harcourt’s letter 
reached him, proposing that he should 
visit Glencore, the project came most 
opportunely ; and that he only accept- 
ed it for a day, was in the spitit of his 
habitual diplomacy, since he then gave 
himself all the power of an immediate 
departure, or permitted the option of 
remaining gracefully, in defiance of all 
pre-engagements, and all plans to be 
elsewhere. We have been driveh, for 
the sake of this small fact, to go a 
great way round in our history ; but 
we promise our readet that Sir Horace 
was one of those people whose motives 
are hever tracked without a consider- 
able detour. The reader knows now 


why he was at Glencore—he always 


knew how. The terrible interview 
with Glencore brought back a second 
relapse of greater violence than the 
first, and it was nigh a fortnight ere he 
was pronounced out of danger. It 
was a strange life that Harcourt and 
Upton led in that dreary interval. 
Guests of one whose life was in utmost 
peril, they met in that old gallery each 
day totalk, in half whispered sentences, 
over the sick man’s case, and his 
chances of recovery. 

Harcourt frankly told Upton that 
the first relapse was the consequence 
of a scene between Glencore and him- 
self. Upton made no similar confes- 
sion. He reflected deeply, however, 
over all that had passed, and came to 
the conclusion that, in Glencore’s pre- 
sent condition, opposition might pre- 
judice his chance of recovery, but ne- 
ver avail to turn him from his project. 
He also set himself to study the boy’s 
character, and found it, in all re- 
spects, the very type of his father’s. 
Great bashfulness united to great bold- 
ness, timidity and distrust, were there 
side by side with a rash, impétuous 
nature, that would hesitate at nothing 
in pursuit of an object. Pride, how- 
ever, was the great principle of his 
being<.the good and evil motive of all 
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that was in him. He had pride on 
eyery subject. His name, his rank, 
his station, a consciousness of natural 
quickness, a sense of aptitude to learn 
whatever came before him—all gave 
him the same feeling of pride. 

* There’s a deal of good in that lad,” 
said Harcourt to Upton, one evenitig 
as the boy had left the room; “TI like 
his strong affection for his father, ahd 
that unbounded faith he seems to have 
in Glencore’s being better than every 
one else in the world.” 

“Tt is an excellent religion, thy 
dear Harcourt, if it could only last!” 
said the diplomate, smiling amiably. 

*¢ And why shouldn’t it last ?” asked 
the other, impatiently. 

‘* Just because nothing lasts that 
has its origin in ignorance. The boy 
has seen nothing of life — has had no 
opportunity for forming a judgment, 
or instituting a comparison between 
any two objects. The first shot that 
breaches that same fortress of belief, 
down will come the whole edifice !” 

«You'd give a lad to the Jesuits, 
then, to be trained up in every artifice 
and distrust ?” 

** Far from it, Harcourt. I think 
their system a mistake all through. 
The science of life must be self-learn- 
ed, and it is a slow acquisition. All 
that education can do is to prepare the 
mind to receive it. Now, to employ 
the first years of a boy’s life by storing 
him with prejudices, is just to encum- 
ber a vessel with a rotten cargo, that 
she must throw overboard before she 
can load with a profitable freight.” 

* And is it in that category you'd 
class his love for his father?” asked 
the Colonel. 

‘* Of course not; but any unnatural 
or exaggerated estimate of him is a 
great error, to lead to an equally un- 
fair depreciation when the time of 
deception is past. To be plain, Har- 
court, is that boy fitted to enter one 
of our great public schools, stand the 
hard rough usage of his own equals, 
and buffet it as you or I have done ?” 

«Why not? or, at least, why 
shouldn’t he become so after a month 
or two ?” 

** Just because in that same month 
or two he’d either die brokenhearted, 
or plunge his knife in the heart of 
some comrade who insulted him.” 

** Not a bit of it. You don’t know 
him at all. Charley is a fine give-and- 
take fellow; a little proud, perhaps, 
because he lives apart from all that are 
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his equals, Let Glencore just take 
courage to send him to Harrow or 
Rugby, and my life on it, but he'll 
be the manliest fellow in the school.” 

«I'll undertake, without Harrow or 
Rugby, that the boy should become 
something even greater than that,” 
said Upton, smiling. 

** Oh, I know you sneer at my ideas 
of what a young fellow ought to be,” 
said Harcourt ; ‘* but somehow you did 
not neglect these same pursuits your- 
self. You can shoot as well as most 
men, and you ride better than any I 
know of.” 

** One likes to do a little of every- 
thing, Harcourt,” said Upton, not at all 
displeased at this flattery ; ‘and some- 
way it never suits a fellow, who really 
feels that he has fair abilities, to do 
anything badly; so that it comes to 
this, one does it well or not at all. 
Now you never heard me touch the 
piano ?” 

«* Never.” 

** Just because I’m only an inferior 
performer, and so I only play when 
perfectly alone.” 

«« Egad, if I could only master a 
waltz, or one of the melodies, I’d be 
at’it whenever any one would listen to 
me.” 

‘You're a good soul, and full of 
amiability, Harcourt,” said Upton; 
but the words sounded very much as 
though he said, “* You’re a dear, good, 
sensible creature, without an atom of 
self-respect or esteem.” 

Indeed, so conscious was Harcourt 
that the expression meant no compli- 
ment, that he actually reddened and 
looked away. At last he took cou- 
rage to renew the conversation, and 
said— 

** And what would you advise for 
the boy, then ?” 

**I'd scarcely lay down a system, 
but I'll tell you what I would not do. 
I'd not bore him with mathematics ; I'd 
not put his mind on the stretch in any 
direction; I'd not stifle the develop- 
ment of any taste that may be strug- 
gling within him, but rather encou- 
rage and foster it, since it is precisely 
by such an indication you'll get some 
clue to his nature.- Do you under- 
stand me ?” 

I'm not quite sure I do; but I 
believe you'd leave him to something 
like utter idleness.” 

** What to you, my dear Harcourt, 
would be utter idleness, I’ve no doubt, 
but not to Aim, perhaps.” 
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Again the Colonel looked mortified, 
but evidently knew not how to resent 
this new sneer. 

**Well,” said he, after a pause, 
“ the lad will not require to be a ge- 
nius.”’ 

**So much the better for him, pro- 
bably ; at all events, so much the 
better for his friends, and all who are 
to associate with him.” 

Here he looked fixedly at Upton, 
who smiled a most courteous acquies- 
cence in the opinion—a politeness that 
made poor Harcourt perfectly ashamed 
of his own rudeness, and he continued 
hurriedly— 

‘He'll have abundance of money. 
This life of Glencore’s here will be like 
a long minority to him. A fine old 
name and title, and the deuce is in it 
if he can't rub through life pleasantly 
enough with such odds.” 

‘* 1 believe you are right, after all, 
Harcourt,” said Upton, sighing, and 
now speaking in a far more natural 
tone; ‘it is rubbing through with the 
best of us, and no more !” 

*‘ If you mean that the process is a 
very irksome one, I enter my dissent 
at once,” broke in Harcourt. ‘I’m 
not ashamed to own that I like life 
prodigiously ; and if I be spared to say 
so, I’m sure I'll have the same story 
to tell fifteen or twenty years hence, 
and yet I’m not a genius !” 

** No!” said Upton, smiling a bland 
assent. 

‘‘ Nor a philosopher either,” said 
Harcourt, irritated at the acknow- 
ledgment. 

** Certainly not,” chimed in Upton, 
with another smile. 

“Nor have I any wish to be one 
or the other,” rejoined Harcourt, now 
really provoked. ‘I know right well 
that if I were in trouble or difficulty 
to-morrow—if I wanted a friend to help 
me with a loan of some thousand 

unds—it is not to a genius or a phi- 

osopher I’d look for the assistance.” 

It is ever a chance shot that ex- 
plodes a magazine, and so is it that a 
random speech is sure to hit the mark 
that has escaped all the efforts of skil- 
ful direction. 

Upton winced and grew pale at 
these last words, and he fixed his pe 


netrating grey eyes upon the spe 


er 
with a keenness all his own. Har- 
court, however, bore the look without 
the slightest touch of uneasiness. The 
honest Colonel had spoken without 
any hidden meaning, nor had he the 
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slightest intention of a personal appli- 
cation in his words. Of this fact U 
ton appeared soon to be convinced, tor 
his features gradually recovered their 
wonted calmness. 

*« How perfectly right you are, my 
dear Harcourt,” said he, mildly. ‘* The 
man who expects to be happier by the 
possession of genius, is like one who 
would like to warm himself through a 
burning-glass.” 

**Egad, that is a great consolation 
for us slow fellows,” said Harcourt, 
laughing; ‘ and now what say you to 
a game at ecarté, for I believe it is just 
the one solitary thing I am more than 
your match in?” 

“I accept inferiority in a great 
many others,” said Upton, blandly ; 
** but I must decline the challenge, for 
I have a letter to write, and our post 
here starts at daybreak.” 

** Well, I’d rather carry the whole 
bag than indite one of its contents,” 
said the Colonel, rising, and, with a 
hearty shake of the hand, he left the 
room. 

A letter was fortunately not so great 
an infliction to Upton, who opened 
his desk at once, and with a rapid 
hand traced the following lines :— 


*€ My pear Paincess,—My last will 
have told you how and why I came 
here ; I wish I but knew in what way 
to explain why I stillremain! Imagine 
the dreariest desolation of Calabria in 
a climate of fog and sea-drift—sunless 
skies, leafless trees, impassable roads— 
the outdoor comforts, the joys within, 
depending on a gloomy old house, with 
a few gloomier inmates, and a host on 
a sick bed. Yet with all this I believe 
I am better; the doctor, a strange un- 
sophisticated creature, a cross between 
Galen and Caliban, seems to have hit 
off what the great dons of science never 
could detect—the true seat of my ma- 
lady. He says—and he really reasons 
out his case ingeniously—that the brain 
has been working for the inferior 
nerves, not limiting itself to cerebral 
functions, but actually performing the 
humbler office of muscular direction, 
and soforth; in fact, a field-marshal 
doing duty for a common soldier! I 
almost fancy I can corroborate his view, 
from internal sensations ; I have a kind 
of secret instinct that he isright. Poor 
brain, why it should do the work of 
another department, with abundance 
of occupation of its own, I cannot make 
out. But, to tun to something else. 
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This is not a bad refuge just now. 
They cannot make out where I am, 
and all the inquiries at my club are 
answered by a vague impression that 
I have gone back to Germany, which 
the people at F. O. are aware is not 
the case. I have already told you that 
my suggestion has been negatived in 
the Cabinet ; it was ill-timed, Alling- 
ton says, but I ventured to remind his 
lordship that a policy requiring years 
to develop, and more years still to push 
to profitable conclusion, is not to be 
reduced to the category of mere apro- 
pos measures, He was vexed, and 
replied weakly and angrily—I rejoined, 
and left him. Next day he sent for 
me, but my reply was, ‘ I was leaving 
town’—and I left. I don’t want the 
Bath, because it would be ‘ ill-timed ;” 
so that they must give me Vienna, or 
be satisfied to see me in the House and 
the Opposition ! 

“s ton tidings of Brekenoff came ex- 
actly in the nick. Allington said 
pompously that they were sure of him ; 
so I just said, Ask him if they would 
like our sending a Consular Agent to 
Cracow? It seems that he was so 
flurried by a fancied detection, that he 
made a full acknowledgment of all. 
But even at this Allington takes no 
alarm. The malady of the Treasury 
benches is deafness, with a touch of 
blindness. What a cumbrous piece of 
bungling machinery is this boasted re- 
presentative government of ours! No 
promptitude—no secrecy! Everything 
debated, and discussed, and discou- 
raged, before begun; every blot-hit 
for an antagonist to profit by! Even 
the characters of our public men ex- 
posed, and their weaknesses displayed 
to view, so that every state of Europe 
may see where to wound us, and through 
whom! ‘There is no use in the Coun- 
tess remaining here any longer; the 
King never noticed her at the last ball; 
she is angry at it, and if she shows her 
irritation she'll spoil all. I always 
thought Josephine would fail in Eng- 
land. It is, indeed, a widely different 
thing to succeed in the small Courts of 
Germany and our great whirlpool of 
St. James. You could do it, my dear 
friend; but where is the other dare 
attempt it ? 

** Until I hear from you again I can 
come to no resolution. One thing is 
clear, they do not, or they will not, 
see the danger I have pointed out to 
them. All the home policy of our 


country is drifting, day by day, to- 
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wards a democracy—how in the name 
of common sense then is our foreign 
policy to be maintained at the stand- 
ard of the holy alliance? What an 
absurd juxtaposition is there between 

pular rights and an alliance with the 
Czar! This peril will overtake them 
one day or another, and then, to escape 
from national indignation, the minister, 
whoever he may be, will be driven to 
make war. But I can’t wait for this; 
and yet were I to resign, my resig- 
nation would not embarass them — it 
would irritate and annoy, but not dis- 
corcert. Brekenoff will surely go home 
on leave. You otight to meet him; he 
is certain to be at Ems. It is the re- 
fuge of disgtaced diplomacy. Try if 
something cannot be done with him. 
He used to say formerly your's were the 
only dinners how in Europe. He hates 
Allington. This feeling, and his love 
for white truffles, are I believe the only 
clues to the man. Be sure, however, 


that the truffles are Piedmontese ; they 
have a slight flavour of garlic, rather 

reeable than otherwise. Like Jose- 
phine’s lisp, it is a defect that serves for 
adistinction. The article in the Beaur 
Mondes was clever, ar written, 


and even well worked outs but state 
affairs are never really well treated save 
by those who conduct thent. One must 
have played the gamie himself to under- 
stand all the nice subtleties of the con- 
test. These your mere reviewer or 
tiewspaper scribe never attains to; and 
then he lias no reserves—none of those 
mysterious concealments, that are to 
negociations like the eloquent pauses 
of conversation —the moment when 
dialogue ceases and real interchange 
of ideas begins. 

* The fine touch; thé keen ‘ apercu,’ 
belongs alone to those who have had 
to exercise these same qualities in the 
treatment of great questions; and hence 
it is, that though the publie be often 
mach struck, and even énlightened, 
by the powerful ‘article’ or the able 
‘leader,’ the statesman is rarely taught 
anything by the journalist, save the 
force and direction of publie opinion. 

**T had a deal to say to you about 
poor Glencore, whom you tell me you 
remember; but how to say it. He 
is broken-hearted — tral broken- 
hearted—by her desertion of him. It 
Was one of those ill-assorted — 
which cannot hold together. hy 
they did not see this, and make the 
best of it —sensibly, dispassionately, 
even amicablyasit is difficult to say. 
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An Englishman, it would seem, must 
always hate his wife if she cannot love 
him; and after all, how involuntary 
are all affections, and what a severe 
penalty is this for an unwitting offence. 
** He ponders over this calamity, 
just as if it were the crushing stroke 
by which 4 man’s whole cateer was to 
be finished for ever. The stupidity of 
all stupidities is in these cases to fly from 
the world, and avoid society. By doing 
this & man rears a barrier he never can 
répass ; he proclaims aloud his senti- 
ment of the injury, quite forgetting all 
the offerte he is giving to the hundred- 
and-fifty others, who, ii the same pre- 
dicament as himself, are by no means 
disposed to turii hermits on account of 
it. Men make revolutionary govern- 
ments, smash dynasties, transgress laws, 
but they cannot oppose convenances ! 
*‘T need scarcely say that there is 
nothing to be gained by reasoning with 
him. He has worked himself up to a 
chronic fury, and talks of vengeance 
all day long like a Corsican. For com- 
pany here I have an old brother-officer 
of ty days of tinsel and pipeclay—an 
excellent creature whom I amuse my- 
self by tormenting. . There is also 
Glencore’s boy—a strange, dreary kind 
of haughty fellow, an exaggeration of 
his father in disposition, but with good 
abilities. There are not the elements 
of much social agreeability, but you 
know, dear friend, how little I stand 
in need of what is called company. 
Your last letter, charming as it was, has 
afforded me all the companionship I 
could desire. I have re-read it till I 
know it by heart. I could almost 
chide you for that delightful little 
party in my absence, but of course it 
was, as all you ever do is, perfectly 
right ; and after all Lam, perhaps, not 
sorry that you had those people when 
I was away, so that we shall be more 
chez soi when we meet. But when is 
that to be? Who can tell? My me- 
dico insists upon five full weeks for my 
eure. Allington is very likely in his 
present temper to order me back to my 
post. You seem to think that you 
must be in Berlin when Seckendorf ar- 
rives, so that —... But I will not 
darken the future by gloomy forebod- 
ings. I could leave this, that is if 
any urgency required it, at once, but 
if possible it is better I should remain, 
at least a little longer. My last meet- 
ing with Glencore was unpleasant. 
Poor fellow, his temper is not what 
it used to be, and he is forgetful of 
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what is dué to Oné whose netves are 
im the sad state of mine. You shall 
heat all my complainings when we 
meet, dear princess, and with this I 


kiss yout hand, begging you to accept, 
all ‘ mes homages’ et mes regards. 


“H.U. 
**Your letter must be addressed 
‘Leenane, Ireland.’ Your last lad 
only ‘Glencore’ on it, anid not vé 
legibly either, so that it made what 
wished J could, the tour of Scotland 
before reaching me.” 


Sir Horace read over his letter care- 
fully as though it had been a despatch, 
and when he had done, folded it up 
with an air of satisfaction. He had 
said nothing that he wished unsaid ; 
and he had mentioned a little about 
everything he desired to touch upon. 
He then took his “drops” from a 
eS little phial he carried 
about with him, and having looked 
at his face in a pocket-glass, he half 
closed his eyes in reverie. 

Strange, confused visions were they 
that flitted through hisbrain. Thoughts 
of ambition the most daring, fancies 
about health, speculations in oe 
finance, religion, literature, the arts, 
society — all came and went. Plans 
and projects jostled each other at every 
instant. Now his brow would darken, 
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and his thin lips cloée tightly, as some 
painful impression crossed him; now 
again a smile, a slight laugh even, be- 
trayed the passing of some amusing 
conception. It was easy to see how 
such @ nature could suffice to itself, and 
how little he needed of that give-and- 
take which companionship supplies. 
He could—to steal a figure from our 
steain language—he could “ bank his 
fires,” and await any énergy, and, 
while scarcely consuming any fuel, 
prepare for the most trying demand 
upon his powers. A hasty movement 
of feet overhead, and the sound of 
voices talking loudly, aroused hit from 
his reflections, while a servant entered 
abruptly to say, that Lord Glencore 
wished to see him immediately. 

‘« Is his lordship worse?” asked Up- 
ton. 

“No sir; but he was very angry 
with the young lord this evening about 
something ; and they say, that with 
the ion he opened the bandage on 
his head, and set the vein a-bleeding 
again. Billy Traynor is there now 
trying to stop it.” 

‘I'll go up stairs,” said Sir Horace, 
rising, and beginning to fortify himself 
with caps, and capes, and comforters— 
precautions that hé never omitted 
when moving from one room to the 
other. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A RIGHT AT SEA. 


Guencone’s chamber presented a scene 
of confusion and dismay as Upton en- 
tered. The sick man had torn off the 
bandage from his temples, and so 
stair as to reopen the half-closed 
artery, and renew the bleeding. Not 
alone the bedclothes and the curtains, 
but the faces of the assistants around 
him, were stained with blood, which 
seemed the more ghastly from contrast 
with their pallid cheeks, They moved 
hurriedly to and fro, scarcely remem. 
bering what they were in search of, 
and evidently deeming his Page of the 
greatest peril. Traynor, one 
whose faculties eal eotaes the 
shock, sat quietly beside the bed, his 
fingers firmly compressed upon the ori- 
fice of the vessel, while, with the other 
hand, he motioned to them to keep si- 
lence. 

Glencore lay with closed eyes, 
breathing long and laboured inspira. 


tions, and at times convulsed by @ 
slight ee His face, and even 
his lips, were bloodless, and his eye- 
lids of a pale, livid hue, So terribly 
like the approach of death was his 
whole ance, that Upton whis- 
pered in the ‘‘ doetor’s ear "— 

“Tsit over? Is he dying?” 

**No, Upton,” said Glencore, for; 
with the acute hearing of intensefner- 
vousness he had caught the words 
«It is not so easy to die.” 

“There now—no more talkin’..no 
discoorsin’ — azy and quiet is now the 
word,” 

«* Bind it up and leave me — leave 
me with him;” and Glencore pointed 
to Upton. 

**] darn’t move out of this Sy 
said Billy, addressing Upton. ‘‘ You'd 
have the blood coming out, per saltim, 


if I took away my finger.” 
“You must be pabenty Glencore,” 
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said Upton, gently; * you know I'm 
always ready when you want me.” 

** And you'll not leave this? you'll 
not desert me?” cried the other, ea- 


gerly. | 

“Certainly not; I have no thought 
of going away.” 

**There, now, hould your prate, 
both of ye, or, by my conscience, I'll 
not take the responsibility upon me— 
I will not!” said Billy, angrily. ‘’Tis 
just a disgrace and a shame that ye 

avn’t more discretion.” 

Glencore’s lips moved with a feeble 
attempt at a smile, and in his faint 
voice he said— 

««We must obey the doctor, Upton’; 
but don’t leave me.” 

Upton moved a chair to the bedside, 
and sat down without a word. 

Ye think an artery is like a canal, 
with a lock-gate to it, I believe,” said 
Billy, in a low, grumbling voice to 
Upton, “and you forget all its vermi- 
¢c motion, as ould Fabricius called 
it, and that is only by a coagalum, a 
kind of barrier, like a mud breakwa- 
ter. Be off out of that, ye spalpeens ! 
be offevery one of yez, and leave us 
tranquil and paceable !” 

This summary command was direct- 
ed to the various servants, who were 
still moving about the room in imagi- 
nary occupation. The room was at 
last cleared of all save Upton and 
Billy, who sat by the bedside, his hand 
still resting on the sick man’s forehead. 
Soothed by the stillness, and reduced 
by the loss of blood, Glencore sank 
into a quiet sleep, breathing softly 
and gently as a child. 

6 k at him now,” whispered 
Billy to Upton, “and you'll see what 

hilosophy there is in ascribin’ to the 

eart the source of all our emotions. 
He lies there azy and comfortable, 
just because the great bellows is work- 
ing smoothly and quietly. They talk 
about the brain, and the spinal nerves, 
and the soliar plexus, but give a man 
a wake, washy circulation, and what 
ishe? He's just like a chap with the 
finest intentions in the world, but 
not a sixpence in his pocket to 
them oat A fine, pd anatietal, 
steady-batin’ heart is like a credit on 
the bank — you draw on it, and your 
draft isn’t dishonoured !” 

** What was it brought on this at- 
tack ?” asked Upton, in a whisper. 

** A shindy he had with the boy. I 
wasn’t here. There was nobody by; 
but when I met Master Charles on the 
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stairs, he flew past me like lightning, 
and I just saw by a glimpse that some- 
thing was wrong. He rushed out with 
his head bare, and his coat all open, 
and it sleetin’ terribly! Down he 
went towards the lough, at full speed, 
and never minded all my callin’ after 
him.” 

‘* Has he returned?” asked Upton. 

**Not as I know, sir. We were 
too much taken up with the lord to 
ask after him. 

“I'll just step down and see,” said 
Sir Horace, who arose, and left the 
room on tiptoe. 

To Upton’s inquiry all made the 
same answer. None had seen the young 
lord — none could give any clue as to 
whither he had gone. Sir Horace at 
once hastened to Harcourt’s room, and 
after some vigorous shakes, succeeded 
in awakening the Colonel, and by dint 
of various repetitions at last put him 
in possession of all that had occurred. 

**We must look after the lad,” cried 
Harcourt, sprin ing from his bed, and 
dressing with all aste. ‘ He is a 
rash, hot-headed fellow; but even if 
it were nothing else, he might get his 
death in such a night as this.” 

The wind dashed wildly against the 
window-panes as he spoke, and the 
old timbers of the frame rattled fear- 
fully. 

‘Do you remain here, Upton. I'll 

o in search of the boy. Take care 
Rents hears nothing of his absence.” 

And with a promptitude that be- 
spoke the man of action, Harcourt de- 
scended the stairs and set out. 

The night was pitch dark ; sweeping 
gusts of wind bore the rain along in 
torrents, and the thunder rolled inces- 
santly, its clamour increased by the 
loud beating of the waves as they broke 
upon the rocks. Upton had repeated 
to Harcourt that Billy saw the boy 
going towards the sea-shore, and in 
this direction he now followed. His 
frequent excursions had familiarised 
him with the place, so that even at 
night Harcourt found no difficulty in 
detecting the path and keeping it. 
About half-an-hour’s brisk walking 
brought him to the side of the Lough, 
and the narrow flight of steps cut in 
the rock, which descended to the little 
boat-quay. Here he halted, and called 
out the boy’s name several times. The 
sea, however, was running mountains 
high, and an immense drift, sweeping 
over the rocks, fell in sheets of scatter- 
ed foam beyond them; so that Har. 
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court’s voice was drowned by the up- 
roar. A small sheeling under the 
shelter of the rock formed the home of 
a boatman; and at the crazy door of 
this humble cot Harcourt now knocked 
violently. 

The man answered the summons at 
once, assuring him that he had not 
heard or seen any one since the night 
closed in; adding, at the same time, 
that in such a tempest a boat’s crew 
might have landed without his knowing 
it. 


“To be sure,” continued he, after 
a pause, ‘*I heard a chain rattlin’ on 
the rock soon after I went to bed, and 
I'll just step down and see if the yawl 
is all right.” 

Scarcely had he left the spot, when 
his voice was heard calling out from 
below— 

** She’s gone! —the yawl is gone! 
the lock is broke with a stone and 
she’s away |” 

‘* How could this be? no boat could 
leave in such a sea,” cried Harcourt 
eagerly. 

‘* She could go out fast enough, sir. 
The wind is north-east due; but how 
long she'll keep the sea is another 
matter.” 

“Then he'll be lost!” cried Har- 
court wildly. 

** Who, sir — who is it ?” asked the 
man. 

** Your master’s son!” cried he, 
wringing his hands in anguish.” 

*¢ Qh, murther! murther !” scream- 
ed the boatman, “ we'll never see him 
again. "Tis out to say—into the wild 
ocean he’ll be blown !” 

«Is there no shelter — no spot he 
could make for ?” 

*¢ Barrin’ the islands, there’s not a 
spot between this and America.” 

** But he could make the islands— 
you are sure of that ?” 

‘If the boat was able to live through 
the say. But sure I know him well ; 
he’ll never take in a reef or sail; but 
sit there, with the helm hard up, just 
never carin’ what came of him! Oh, 
musha! musha! what druv him out 
such a night as this!” 

“ Come, it’s no time for lamenting, 
my man; get the launch ready, and 
let us follow him. Are you afraid ?” 

* Afraid!” replied the man, with a 
touch of scorn in his voice; * faix it’s 
little fear troubles me; but maybe 
you won’t like to be in her yourself 
when she’s once out. I’ve none be- 


longin’ to me — father, mother, chick 
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or child; but you may have many a 
one that’s near to you.” 

“ My ties are, a as light as 
your own,” said Harcourt. ‘Come, 
now; be alive. I'll put ten gold gui- 
—_ in your hand if you can overtake 


“T’d rather see his face than have 
two hundred,” said the man, as, spring- 
ing into the boat, he began to haul out 
the tackle from under the low half- 
deck, and prepare for sea. 

*¢Ts your honour used to a boat, or 
ought i to get another man with me?” 
asked the sailor. 

‘* Trust me, my good fellow, I have 
had more sailing than yourself, and in 
more treacherous seas, too,” said Har. 
court, who, throwing off his cloak, 
proceeded to help the other, with an 
address that bespoke a practised hand. 

The wind blew strongly off the 
shore, so that scarcely was the foresail 
spread, than the boat began to move 
rapidly through the water, dashing 
the sea over her bows, and plunging 
wildly through the waves. 

“Give me a hand now with the 
hal’yard,” said the boatman; “and 
when the main-sail is set, you'll see 
how she’ll dance over the top of the 
waves, and never wet us.” 

*¢ She’s too light in the water, if 
anything,” said Harcourt, as the boat 
bounded buoyantly, under the increas- 
ed press of canvas. 

**Your honour’s right; she'll do 
better with half a ton of iron in her. 
Stand by sir, always, with the peak 
hal’yards ; get the sail aloft in when I 
give eo the word.” 

«* Leave the latter to me, my man,” 
said Harcourt, taking it as he spoke. 
*¢ You'll soon see that I’m no new hand 
at the work.” 

“«She’s doing it well,” said the man. 
“ Keep her up! keep her up! there’s 
a spit of land runs out here; in a few 
minutes more we'll have say-room 
enough,” 

The heavier roll of the waves, and 
the increased force of ‘the wind, soon 
showed that they had gained the open 
sea; while the atmosphere, relieved 
of the dark shadows of the mountain, 
seemed lighter and thinner than in- 
shore. 

‘¢ We're to make for the islands, 
you say, sir?” 

** Yes. What distance are they 
off 2” 

** About eighteen miles. Two hours, 
if the wind lasts, and we can bear it.” 
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** And could the yaw] stand this?” 
said Harcourt, as a heavy sea struck 
the bow, and came in 4 cataract over 
them. 

** Better than ourselves, if she was 
manned, Luff! luff |—that’s it!" And 
as the boat turned up to wind, sheets 
of spray and foam flew over her. 
** Master Charles hasn’t his equal for 
steerin’, if he wasn’t alone. Keep her 
there |—now ! steady, sir!” 

“ Here’s a squall coming,” cried 
Harcourt; ‘I hear it hissing.” 

Down went the peak, but scarcely 
in time, for the wind, catching the 
sail, laid the boat gunwale under, Af- 
ter a struggle, she righted, but with 
nearly one-third of her filled with 
water. 

*¢ I'd take in a reef, or two reefs,” 
said the man; “but if she couldn’t 
rise to the say, she’]] fill and go down. 
We must carry on, at all events.” 

**So say I. It’s no time to shorten 
sail, with such a sea running,” 

The boat now flew through the wa- 
ter, the sea itself impelling her, as with 
every sudden gust the waves struck 
the stern. 

**She’s a brave craft,” said Har- 
court, as she rose lightly over the great 
waves, and plunged down again into 
the trough of the sea; ‘‘ but if we ever 
get to land again, I'll have combings 
round her to keep her dryer.” 

«« Here it comes! —here it comes, 
sir!” 

Nor were the words well out, when, 
like a thunder-clap, the wind struck 
the sail, and bent the mast over like a 
whip. For an instant it seemed as if 
she were going down by the prow ; but 
she righted again, and, shivering in 
every plank, held on her way. 

*‘ That’s as much as she could do,” 
said the sailor; ‘‘ and I would not like 
to ax her to do more.” 

« I agree with you,” said Harcourt, 
secretly stealing his feet back again 
into his shoes, which he had just kick. 
ed off, ‘ 

‘¢ It’s fresh’ning it is every minute,” 
said the man; ‘and I’m not sure that 
we could make the Islands if i lasts.” 

** Well—what then ?” 

‘ There’s nothing for it but to be 
blown out to say,” said he, tragicall be 
as, having filled his tolnoenaae, 
struck a light, and began to smoke. 

«* The very thing I was wishing for,” 
said Harcourt, touching his cigar to 
the bright ashes, ‘‘ How she labours 
—do you think she can stand this?” 


The Fortunes of Glencore. 
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** She can, if it's no worse, sir.” 

_ * But it looks heavier weather out- 

_ As well as I can see, it’s only be- 

ginnin’,” 

Harcourt listened with a species of 
admiration to the calm and measured 
sentiment of the sailor, who, fully con- 
scious ef all the danger, yet never, by 
a word or gesture, showed that he was 
flurried or excited, 

** You have been out on nights as 
bad as this, I suppose?” said Har- 
court. 

**Maybe not quite, sir, for it’s @ 
great say is runnin’; and, with the 
wind off shore, we couldn't have this, 
if there wasn’t a storm blowing fur- 
ther out.” 

** From the westward, you mean ?” 

«« Yes, sir—a wind coming over the 
whole ocean, that will soon meet the 
land wind.” 

«* And does that often happen ?” 

The words were but out, when, with 
a loud report like a cannon-shot, the 
wind reversed the sail, snapping the 
strong sprit in two, and bringing down 
the whole canvas clattering into the 
boat. With the aid of a hatchet, the 
sailor struck off the broken portion of 
the spar, and soon cleared the wreck ; 
while the boat, now reduced to a mere 
foresail, laboured heavily, sinking her 
prow in the sea at every bound. Her 
course, too, was now altered, and she 
flew along parallel to the shore, the 
great cliffs looming through the dark- 
ness, and seeming as if close to them, 

** The boy 1_—-the boy!” cried Har- 
court; “what has become of him? 
He never could have lived through 
that squall.” 

**If the spar stood, there was an 
end of us, too,” said the sailor; ‘she'd 
have gone down by the stern, as sure 
as my name is Peter,” 

‘*It is all over by this time,” mut- 
tered Harcourt, sorrowfully. 

‘** Pace to him now!” said the sailor, 
as he crossed himself, and went over a 
prayer. 

he wind now raged fearfully; claps, 
like the report of cannon, struck the 
frail boat at intervals, and laid her 
nearly keel uppermost ; while the mast 
bent like a whip, and every rope creak- 
ed and aetna to its last endurance. 
The deafening noise, close at hand, 
told where the waves were beating on 
the rock-bound coast, or surging with 
the deep growl of thunder through 
many a cavern, They rarely spoke, 
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save when some emergency called for 
aword. Each sat wrapped up in his 
own dark reveries, and unwilling to 
break them. Hours passed thus— 
long, dreary hours of darkness, that 
seemed like years of suffering, so often 
in this interval did life hang in the 
balance. 

As morning began to break with a 
greyish blue light to the westward, the 
wind slightly abated, blowing more 
steadily, too, and less in sudden gusts ; 
while the sea rolled in large round 
waves, unbroken above, and showing 
no crest of foam. 

**Do you know where we are?” 
asked Harcourt. 

«Yes, sir; we're off the Rooks’ 
Point, and if we hold on well, we'll 
be soon in slacker water.” 

‘* Could the boy have reached this, 
think you ?” 

The man shook his head mournfully, 
without speaking. 

«* How far are we from Glencore ?” 

** About eighteen miles, sir; but 
more by land.” 

‘You can put me ashore, then, 
somewhere here abouts 2?” 

** Yes, sir, in the next bay ; there’s 
a creek we can easily run into.” 

** You are quite sure he couldn't 
have been blown out to sea?” 

‘** How could he, sir? There’s only 
one way the wind could dhrive him, 
If he isn’t in the Clough Bay, he’s in 


glory 
All the anxiety of that dreary night 
was pophing to what Harcourt now 


suffered, in his eagerness to round the 
Rooks’ Pojnt, and look into the bay 
beyond it, Controlling it as he would, 
still would it break out in words of im- 
patience, and even anger. 

** Don’t curse the boat, ye’r honour,” 
said Peter, respectfully, but calmly; 
**she’s behayed well to us this night, 
or we'd not be here now.” 

** But are we to beat about here for 
ever?” asked the other, angrily. 

** She’s don’ well, and we ought to 
be thankful,” said the man; and his 
tone, even more than his words, seryed 
to reprove the other’s impatience, 
‘* I'll try and set the mainsail on her 
with the remains of the sprit.” 

Harcourt watched him, as he la- 
boured away to repair the damaged 
rigging ; but though he looked at him, 
his thoughts were far away with poor 
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Glencore upon his sick-bed, in sorrow 
and in suffering, and perhaps soon to 
hear that he was childless. From 
these he went on to other thoughts. 
What could have occurred to have 
driven the boy to such an act of despe- 
ration? Harcourt invented a hundred 
imaginary causes, to reject them as 
rapidly again. The affection the boy 
bore to his father seemed the strongest 
principle of his nature, There appear- 
ed to be no event possible in which that 
feeling would not sway and control 
him. As he thus ruminated, he was 
aroused by the sudden cry of the boat- 
man. 

**‘There’s a boat, sir, dismasted, 
a-head of us, and drifting out to 
8a Te 
eT see her!”—I see her!” cried 
Harcourt; ‘ out with the oars, and 
let’s pull for her.” 

Heavily as the sea was rolling, they 
now began to pull through the im- 
mense waves, Harcourt turning his 
head at every instant to watch the 
boat, which now was scarcely half-g. 
mile a-head of them. 

**She’s empty !—there’s no one in 
her!’ said Peter, mournfully, as, stea- 
dying himself by the mast, he cast a 
look seaward. 

‘** Row on—let us get beside her,” 
said Harcourt. 

‘She's the yawl!—I know her now,” 
cried the man, 

** And empty ?” 

‘* Washed out of her with a say, be- 
like,” said Peter, resuming his oar, 
and tugging with all his strength. 

A quarter of an hour’s hard rowin 
brought them close to the denactel 
boat, which, drifting broadside on the 
sea, seemed at every instant ready to 
capsize. 

** There’s something in the bottom 
in the stern-sheets i” screamed Peter, 
* It’s himself!—O blessed Virgin, it’s 
himself!” And, with a bound, he 
sprung from his own boat into the 
other. 

The next instant he had lifted the 
helpless body of the boy from the bot- 
tom of the boat, and, with a shout of 
joy, screamed out— 

‘* He’s alive !—he’s well |—it’s only 
fatigue |" 

arcourt pressed his hands to his 
face, and sank upon his knees in 
prayer, 
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Ir is long since the search for a *‘north- 
west passage” has lost almost all its 
interest in the public mind — so long 
that, now that it has been found, no- 
body but a Fellow of the Geographical 
Society knows, or thinks of inquiring, 
in what direction it runs, or whither it 
leads. In truth, the hobby was ridden 
somewhat overhard. The monotony 
of the details of Arctic Expeditions 
wearied the public ear very soon after 
the excitement produced by the novelty 
of the adventures of the early voyagers 
had worn off; and the subject would 
have waned out of memory years ago, 
but for the noble fidelity and energy 
of a wife refusing to abandon her hus- 
band to his fate, until inexorable time 
should efface the last shadow of a hope 
of his being within the reach of human 
succour. 

The devotion of Lady Franklin, 
operating upon the generous heart of 
a young Frenchman, in conjunction 
with his own ardent love of adventure 
and thirst for distinction, lately brought 
another actor upon the stage, and his 
untimely, but enviable fate, again, for 
a moment, arrested the public atten- 
tion, and caused a passing glance to be 
turned towards the northern graves of 
our unfortunate countrymen. No more 
than a casual thought was, however, 
given to the crews of the Erebus and 
Terror ; the interest then awakened in 
the breasts of Englishmen was fixed 
on the memory of an obscure foreign 
sailor, to honour which someof the fore- 
most men in England came peey 
forward with their purses and their 
names. It was truly a strange and 
unprecedented sight that was presented 
to the two nations, we may, perhaps, 
say to the world, on the 14th of No- 
vember, 1853, when the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and the veteran of 
Arctic Expeditions, Sir Edward Parry, 
declared in their own names, and in 
the name of a meeting ‘‘ composed of 
various classes of Englishmen,” their 
anxious desire “to mark their deep 
sense of the noble conduct of Lieute- 
nant Bellot, of the French Imperial 
Navy,” and their determination to in- 
vite their countrymen to unite with 
them in erecting a monument to his 
memory. An appeal thus made in 


England is seldom ineffectual. Sub. 
scriptions poured in from all quarters, 
until sufficient has been accumulated 
to defray the cost of erection of a gra- 
nite obelisk, inscribed with the name 
of Betiot, and to enable the Com- 
mittee to present each of the five sisters 
of the deceased officer with a gift of 
£300, in token of the feelings enter- 
tained for their brother by the English 

ople. Placed upon the bank of the 

hames, on the quay of Greenwich 
Hospital, the monument attests to the 
mariners of all nations the admission 
of a French worthy into the most sa- 
ered shrine of the heroes of England. 
How is this unparalleled manifestation 
of respect to be accounted for? The 
object of it lost his life at the age of 
seven-and-twenty, by a casualty inci- 
dental tohis calling. He was a stranger, 
of humble rank, undistinguished by 
birth or fortune, unknown in science 
or art. By what magic were the 
— of the naval Valhalla of Eng- 
and induced to admit him within their 


cae How were the proudest of 
nglish nobles brought into a common 
action, in honour of his memory, with 


‘‘working men,” and coast-guard 
boat’s crews? The answer to these 
questions is, we think, supplied by the 
publication of M. Bellot’s simple me- 
moirs and journal, and it is creditable 
to human nature. In the relations of 
the young sailor with his own family, 
with Lady Franklin, with the ak, 
true-hearted men among whom he was 
thrown in his first Arctic voyage, with 
the officials of the English Admiralty, 
is to be traced the origin of the affection 
and esteem which, spreading from those 
centres, influenced large circles of 
Englishmen to delight in honouring his 
geniality of heart, earnestness of pur- 
pose, and devoted loyalty. One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin ; 
and may we not. hope that the memory 
of the hero, and of the frankness and 
purity in which his worship was set up, 
will bind together the land that adopt- 
ed him and that which gave him birth, 
long after the conventional obligation 
of a political alliance can be expected 
to endure ? 

Joseph René Bellot, the son of a 
Rochefort blacksmith, was born on the 
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18th of March, 1826. Upon the re- 
commendation of the teacher of the 
elementary school at which he was first 
placed, the municipality of Rochefort 
nted him a demibourse, at the col- 
lege of that city, and his parents, with 
a generosity which manifestly kindled 
in his mind the most lively and endur- 
ing gratitude, taxed their slender re- 
sources to defray the other moiety of 
the expenses of his education. The 
sacrifices made to this end were richly 
compensated. The boy’s heart lent 
strength to his intellect, and year after 
ear he obtained such distinctions as 
it was in the power of the college to 
bestow. At the age of fifteen years he 
was admitted into the naval school, be- 
ing again assisted by a grant of a demi- 
bourse from the municipality. For two 
years longer his parents struggled to 
make up the cost of his maintenance, 
until, in 1843, he was enrolled as a 
naval aspirant, and stationed in the 
port of Brest, from whence, in the 
ensuing year, he was shipped in the 
corvette Berceau, as an éléve de ma- 
rine, and sailed upon his first cruise. 
A sentence or two from the early pages 
of the journal which he then began to 
keep, contain the key-note of his cha- 
racter, and indicate the qualities that 
fashioned the course of his short life, 
and struck out from the hearts of the 
strangers among whom he died those 
sympathies which have so remarkably 
distinguished his memory :— 


“We sail (he writes) this morning from 
Mayette. My negligence and apathy are 
extreme; I have not had the courage to 
write home; so here is an opportunity lost 
to me, through my own fault. Sind 
ought, however, to show more firmness in the 
position in which I stand, and bethink me 
that I must absolutely arrive at something. 
The desire of showing gratitude for all that 
has been done for me, ought, of itself, to con- 
stitute a very sufficient motive for me. Ought 
I not also to reflect, that I am destined to sup- 
port a numerous and beloved family, of 
whom I am the sole hope? I am considered 
ambitious, I am sure, and it is true; but is 
there a nobler aim than that for the ambi- 
tion of a young man? This laudable feel- 
ing, I well know, is not the only one that 
makes me thus contemplate all my projects of 
glory and advancement ; perhaps even there 
is too much self-love in all my schemes ; but 
these two motives together must make me 
desirous of prompt advancement. I must 
work to win a good reputation, instead of 
lapping myself to sleep in ease and supine- 
mee. . I ought to consider, that in 
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these moments of forgetfulness, in which I 
lavish my money as if I was habituated to 
abundance, my poor mother is, perhaps, at 
her wits’ end to provide for the necessities 
of the family.” 


There is here evidence enough, and 
it is corroborated in every subsequent 
page of his journal, that Bellot was a 
good and true-hearted Frenchman ; and 
those who have the happiness to be ac- 

uainted with living specimens of the 

aracter, will not deny that, with all 
its peculiarities, it is eminent among 
the most amiable and the best our frail 
humanity can produce. Glowing with 
family love, on fire for fame, the young 
man shrank not, as an English sailor- 
boy would have done, from exposing 
the inmost motives of his heart, or the 
sharpest struggles of his conscience and 
his pride ; but, if there was no delicate 
reserve in his manners, neither was 
there hypocrisy, and the truth of his 
emotions was as little obnoxious to sus- 
picion as if they had been kept strictly 
concealed within his own breast. His 
sincerity was no more doubted or 
doubtful when he recorded his intent 
to keep a journal, in order that he 
might teach his brother and nephews, 
by his example, to devote themselves 
for their families, science, and hu- 
manity, or when, in innocent vanity, 
he sent his portrait to Mr. Barrow of 
the Admiralty, than it was when he 
allotted a portion of his pay to his 
family, or “ maintained the dignity of 
his character,” by refusing to allow 
Lady Franklin to eke out his insuffi- 
cient allowances by paying the ex- 
penses of his outfit. 

The Berceau was destined for an ex- 
pedition to Madagascar, and there, in 
an affair at Tamatave, Bellot, to use 
his own words, received the baptism 
of fire. The rite was administered in 
the form of a ball in the thigh, and he 
characteristically tells his family, ‘it 
was an ordeal from which I think I 
have come off not amiss. I knew well 
that in case I felt fear, my pride and 
sense of duty would never have for- 
saken me; but I am delighted that I 
have had the trial.” . For this service 
the éléve was promoted to the first 
class, and decorated with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, he being then 
under twenty years old. Shortly af- 
terwards he returned to France, and 
having passed the necessary examina- 
tion, was made i de vaisseau, 
in which rank he served on board the 
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Triomphante, in South America, until 
the end of 1850, when he was removed 
from that ship and attached to the dé- 
p6t company at Rochefort, where he 
soon became weary of an inactive and 
inglorious life, ‘“ What (asks his 
biographer) ean a young unmarried 
naval officer do who is employed in a 
port? When he has finished his day's 
duty, which generally occupies but few 
hours, and partaken of the family meals, 
he has still a great deal of time on hand, 
which he may spend in study, or in 
the salons of some of the townspeople 
who reeeive visitors, or in the cerele, or 
in the café.” None of these modes of 
whiling away life suited Bellot, He 
was evidently not a closet-student, 
and although “passionately fond of 
dancing, it must be confessed (says M. 
Lemer) this man, so intrepid in pre- 
sence of danger, so bold in thought, 
so ready of speech, always manifesting 
such mptitude and presence of 
mind before assembled men, was ex- 
cessively modest in all that concerned 
his renown, and bashful in the pre- 
sence of women, for whom he pro- 
fessed, too, a truly chivalric admira- 
tion and respect.” He was small of 
stature, and shrank from exhibiting 
himself in a quadrille; nor was 
more at home in eerele or café, where, 
in the beginning one remains an 
hour, drinks a ¢ of beer, and 
chats. By-and-bye the sittings are 
insensibly prolenged, play takes the 
of conversation, liqueurs of 
; and what was at first but a 
pastime, soon becomes a habit, then 
a want, and often an _ irresistible 
.” At last, in the beginning 
of 1851, Bellot made up his mind to 
offer to take a part in the expedition 
which Lady Franklin was then pre- 
paring to send out in search of her 
usband; and having entered into a 
correspondence with that lady, he so- 
licited and obtained the permission of 
the French minister of marine, and 
repaired to London in May of that 
year. The time was favourable; the 
Great Exhibition was flourishing in 
all its freshness, universal and 
ilanthropy were the fashion, and 
the young enseigne de vaisseau, imper- 
sonating, to some extent, the grand 
idea of mternational union, became a 
sort of lion of the hour. The pros- 
pect of an arctic voyage in the Prince 
Albert, a little schooner of ninety 
tons, with a crew of eighteen men, 
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including captain and officers, and 
sailing on teetotal principles, was 
not very agreeable ; ‘but would it 
have been possible for a French offi. 
cer to draw back on account of a few 
dangers to be incurred?” Evidently 
not; the honour of the uniform was 
concerned, and the warmth of the 
thanks and the sympathies of which 
the volunteer was the object, redou- 
bled his enthusiam and devotion to the 
hallowed enterprise. The sojourn in 
London during those few days was, in 
truth, a sort of ovation, in the course of 
which the amiable vanity of the young 
man was fully gratified, and the gal- 
lantry and heartiness of his kindly, 
happy nature were displayed in all 
their attractive freshness, ‘«* Who is 
that young officer of the French navy, 
with an air of sueh decision, and whe 
wears his precocious decoration so 
jauntily ?’ said Jules Janin to some- 
body. ‘That is,’ replied the person 
addressed, ‘M. Bellot, the enseigne 
de vaisseau, who has volunteered to 
take part in the new expedition which 
is about to sail in search of Franklin.’ 
Instantly Janin runs up to him, and 
says, ‘ Ma foi, monsieur, I had a great 
wish to know you; you are a brave 
man; allow me to clasp your hand.’ 
I loved him at once, the charming lad, 
whom I saw but for two or three hours,’ 
said Janin, in relating the incident.” 
The Prince Albert sailed from 
Aberdeen on the 22nd of May, 1851, 
and she re-entered that port on the 
7th of October, 1852, not having es- 
caped from the ice, in which she was 
set fast for three hundred and thirty 
days, until the 6th of August. During 
the whole of this period, with the ex- 
ception of a few weeks, Bellot kept a 
journal, from day to day, which his 
biographer has now given to the pub- 
lic, and which cannot be read without 
deep interest. It is true it contains 
nothing novel in science or in adven- 
ture for those versed in arctic-voyage 
literature, but as the reflex of a sim- 
ple, loyal, religious, and brave heart, 
and as a faithful record of the social 
life of the little company of true- 
hearted seamen into which he was 
adopted, every page of it is a study of 
the pleasantest side of our common 
nature. In a letter to M. Marmier, 
Bellot thus describes his companions: — 


“ Hardy Scots of the Oreades, or Shet- 
land Isles, who formed part of the expedi- 
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tions of Rae, Richardson, and Franklin, or 
tried by numerous voyages in search of 
whales, form a chosen crew. Mr. John 
Hepburn, who followed Franklin in his ex- 
amination of the Coppermine and Macken- 
zie rivers, has arrived in all haste from Van * 
Diemen’s Land, to furnish a fresh proof of 
his devotion to his old captain. Mr. Leask, 
pilot of the North Star, who knows the Baf- 
fin and Barrow Straits, as well as you do 
your library, is our ice-master. At our head is 
Captain Kennedy, a captain in the Hud- 
son's Company’s service, a man of an an- 
cient stock ; a scion of those Puritans, whose 
dauntless courage has its source in the most 
lively faith ; one of those models from 
whom Cooper has taken his ‘ Pathfinder,’ 
Alone, in the midst of these men, tried by 
incredible sufferings, I bring, instead of ex- 
perience, a boundless ardour; but I have 
confidence. Have we not the justice of our 
cause to back us up?” 


It was truly a strange companion- 
ship, as he elsewhere observes in his 
diary, in which he found himself— 


“Commanding men of a foreign nation ; 
an officer of a military-marine service, among 
men bound solely by a civil engagement ; a 
Catholic, endeavouring to keep alive in their 
minds a different religion, in which they 
have been educated, and the precepts of 
which I deliver to them in a tongue which 
is not my own. Nevertheless (he adds) 
there is not one of these men who does not 
regard me as a countryman, and obey me 
as if I were really so.” 


Among the notables of the crew, 
with whom the journal brings us into 
close acquaintance, there were, be- 
sides these named above, the doctor, 
Cowie, who seems to have been a spe- 
cial worthy ; Mr. Anderson, the se- 
cond officer; Mr, Smith, the steward; 
and Mr. Grate, the boatswain. And 
never, so far as can be learned from 
the journal, did a more harmonious 
or cheerful party dwell together for 
seventeen months, Their carousals 
indeed were few and far between. 
At sorting, a few bottles of porter, 
rane rom the last voyage, were 
consumed, to wet the first watch of 
the foreign shipmate; a ration of 
brandy was now and then conceded to 
the petitions of the forecastle, when 
teetotalism could no longer be en- 
dured ; and the birthday of the old 
Rochefort blacksmith was celebrated 
by a grand symposium, when the doc- 
tor, having casually become acquaint- 
ed with the circumstance of the annij- 
versary, had a little collation prepared 
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after dinner, and the whole crew drank 
a glass of grog to the health of the fa- 
mily Bellot. But then, each day 
brought its festival of prayer and 
praise. No sooner had Captain Ken- 
nedy recovered a little from the sea- 
sickness, to which the rough seas of 
the Orkneys consigned almost eve 
one on board, than he mustered a 
hands to prayers on deck, and this 
practice was continued morning and 
evening during the entire voyage. 
Few narratives we have ever read 
have seemed to us more touching than 
the entries in the journal incidentally 
alluding to these ministrations, and to 
the part taken in them by the young 
French Roman Catholic. Of a na- 
ture deeply impressed with the reli- 
gious sentiment, he had manifestly 
thought but little of these things before 
chance. brought him within the in- 
fluence of English habits :— 


“On Sunday (he writes to a friend, in 
reference to his first arrival in London) 
I went to the Protestant Church. The 
officer who had goodnaturedly made him- 
self my cicerone, said to me, with so na- 
tural an air, ‘ What church shall we go 
to? that I durst not tell him how long it 
was since I had left off going to mass; and 
I went as much to avoid giving him a bad 
opinion of me as from any real inclination.” 


The first impression was strength- 
ened during his short stay at Strom- 
ness, when the following entries were 
made in his diary :— 


“ Sunday, 25th May, 1851.—We moored 
in the morning in Stromness roads, At 
two o'clock we go on shore with the crew, 
and repair to the Free Church. Prayers are 
said for us, and the congregation are called 
upon to put up vows for our prosperous 
voyage. 

“ 1st June,—As usual, Sabbath day. This 
time I go not to the Free Church, but to the 
United Presbyterian. At Stromness, a town 
of twelve hundred inhabitants, there is also 
a third church, The apparent unity which 
subsists among us proceeds after all only 
from the indifference which Lamennais speaks 
of. If our ministers are charged with being 
declaimers and actors, the contrary reproach 
may be addressed to the ministers here. 
The minister who officiated to-day is a 
radical, Miss C. tells me, for he says that 
Jesus Christ owed his sanctity to his labour. 
After church I take a walk with the ladies. 
Sup with Mr. B.; Bible reading and family 
prayer—the domestics are present at it.” 


From a hearer, Bellot soon becan.e 
a minister of the word; and as he does 
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not seem to have ever formally aban- 
doned the creed in which he was 
educated, the — of his views, 
and the mutual tolerance with which 
he and his companions merged the 
peculiarities of their respective opi- 
nions in a common practical Chris. 
tianity, are real curiosities of polemi- 
cal literature :— 


“ Several American officers,” [of whalers] 
he writes, “‘ came to Divine Service on board 
us this morning, with some of their men. 
Poor Captain Kennedy was quite affected 
when he prayed to God for the safety of 
those from whom we are about to part, per- 
haps for ever. Is not this one of the good 
sides of their religion, that every man of 
character may officiate without having taken 
holy orders ?” 


Again :— 


“ As always, on Sunday we have Divine 
Service, and, as usual, I read the sermon. 
It seems I do not pronounce ill, and espe- 
cially that my accent is not too bad. The 
service consists in reading some psalms, a 
chapter of the Bible, and prayers, morning 
and evening. On Sunday there is, in addi- 
tion, the reading of a sermon, and then of 
fragments of numerous works which have 
been given to us. If the piety of our men 
is not very enlightened, at least it appears 
sincere; and even were it but a matter of 
habit with them, the influence of that habit 
upon them is excellent. I know no spec- 
tacle more suggestive of thought than the 
sight of those few men singing the praises 
of the Lord amidst the solitude of the vast 
ocean ; I think of the convents of the East, 
lying like a point amidst the desert. What, 


in fact, is our life on board, with its regu- . 


larity, but the convent minus inactivity, and 
minus the selfishness of the man who seeks 
in prayer only his own salvation? O yes! 
the exercise of prayer is salutary; it is, 
above all, useful and indispensable to one 
who is animated by true piety. I used to 
think myself religious when I contented my- 
self with recognising the existence of a God ; 
I now understand how much this exercise of 
prayer facilitates for us the accomplishment 
of duties, which without it we are disposed 


to pass over very lightly.” 


It is not to be supposed, however, 
that this tolerance in practice covered 
any latitudinarianism of doctrine or 
indifference to the questions of dog- 
matic theology. am sharp reli- 
gious discussions took place, when the 
disputants plied each other so hard, 
that they ended in very bad humour, 
for the moment ; and the solemn hours 
of the night-watch were occasionally 
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pet in disquisitions worthy of the 
yzantine schoolmen. Thus— 


“Mr. Grate [the boatswain] come# to 
me,” writes Bellot, “during my watch, and 
confides to me his doubts as to the scorn 
with which Judas Iscariot is regarded; since 
Jesus Christ was to be betrayed by some- 
body, it was God’s will! ‘Oh,’ says he, 
‘formerly people were not educated as they 
are now. I should like to know two lan- 
guages, French and Hebrew.’ When I ask 
him why the latter, ‘In order to make a 
new translation of the Bible," he replies; ‘a 
cable, and not a camel, to pass through the 
eye of a needle,’ ” 


Neither had the religion of the crew 
of the Prince Albert anything ascetic 
in its nature. Captain Kennedy him- 
self sang sweet French-Canadian chan- 
sons; and reading, dancing, Mr. 
Smith's violin, and the organ given by 
Prince Albert, constituted the evening 
amusements. Notwithstanding tee- 
total principles, also, high days and 
holidays were, as we bave seen, cele- 
brated with a cheerful glass, and it 
was “pleasant to see what a degree 
of merriment could be produced so 
easily.” ‘The result of the whole sys- 
tem seems to have been a very high 
state of discipline, the most perfect 
mutual confidence between officers and 
men, the truest and loyalest comrade- 
ship among all, and a general tender- 
ness and affection for the foreign youth 
who had fallen into their company— 
instances of which it is scarcely possible 
to read with a dry eye. In crises 
of extreme peril, the crew were mus- 
tered and taken into council, * not so 
much to cover responsibility, as to see 
if any one man could suggest anythin 
better than what was proposed ;” a 
this confidence seems never to have 
been abused. Under the most trying 
circumstances, the opinion of each man 
was pronounced honestly, and with a 
single view to the common good ; and 
when a plan of action was determined 
upon by the pre r authority, every 
one put forth his est energies to carry 
it into execution. When a boat con- 
taining the captain and four men was 
separated from the ship, it was boldly 
resolved to adopt a course which would 
take them away forty miles farther 
from their friends, and the resolution, 
as promising the greatest benefit to 
the test number, was manfully 
acquiesced in by the whole crew, in- 
cluding “poor Mr. Smith,” the stew- 
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ard, whose brother was in the boat. 
When the doctor wished to accompany 
a party despatched in search of their 
missing companions, although his assis- 
tance would have been of great value, 
he was refused, ‘considering that 
his cares might be more precious on 
board in case they return by sea ;” 
and the doctor at once gave way. In 
this very expedition Bellot alone added 
a little biscuit to his meal of pem- 
mican, the men having slipped a few 
pieces into the provision-bag, in spite 
of his prohibition, because they thought 
that, not being accustomed to an ex- 
clusively meat diet, it might disagree 
with him :— 


“* Many a time,” he adds, “in this short 
trip, I had reason to be inwardly grateful 
for such delicate attentions, which are always 
the more touching when they are offered by 
persons apparently rough; and the first 
night, when I was half asleep, I saw them, 
one after another, come and wrap me up, 
and make sure that my feet were not 
frozen.” 


And so it was throughout. Truly, 
even if the voyage of the Prince Al- 
bert has added no new fact to science, 
and although it failed to accomplish 
the objects of its promoters, it yet 


opened springs of human feeling, whose 
merciful streams, blessing as they did 
those among whom they rose, will 
surely; in their further course, fertilise 
many a withered heart. 


“ On their return,” says M. de la Roquette, 
in a memoir read before the Geographical 
Society of Paris, “ Captain Kennedy, as 
well as all the crew of the Prince Albert, 
spoke with so much admiration of the ser- 
vices rendered by Bellot, and of his ex- 
emplary conduct during the whole course 
of the expedition, that he was everywhere 
received in England with genuine enthusi- 
asm. The British Government made known 
officially to that of France how well satisfied 
it was with the zealous and intelligent co- 
operation of the young officer, and Lady 
Franklin personally expressed her gratitude 
to him in the most touching terms. The 
Geographical Society of London, an illus- 
trious body, which has already rendered so 
many services to science, conferred on him 
the title of Foreign Corresponding Member— 
a favour which acquired still more value in 
his eyes from the flattering words of the 
President, Sir Roderick Murchison, and from 
the presence and approbation of the most 


distinguished personages of England.” 


In his own country, too, he was not 
unhonoured. He had been promoted 
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to the rank of lieutenant during his 
absence ; the time he had saael on 
board the British private ship was 
counted to him as service at sea, and, 
in order to give him time for repose, 
and the arrangement of his papers, he 
was placed on the footing of being 
called on duty to Paris, from the date 
of his return to France. This digni- 
fied ease did not, however, long con~ 
tinue to content his adventurous spi- 
rit. Shortly after his return, he be- 
gan to press upon the attention of the 
ministry of marine a proposal for a 
French expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin; and while this applica- 
tion was pending, he refused an offer 
made to him by Captain Kane, of the 
post of second in command of an Ame- 
rican expedition with the same object. 
Healso declined the still more flattering 
tender of the command and ownership 
of the Isabella steamer, which Lady 
Franklin was preparing specially for 
an expedition to Behring’s Straits, and 
in which Captain Kennedy, his former 
commander, was willing to serve under 
his orders. ‘ You know,” wrote 
Lady Franklin, when making this ge- 
nerous proposal, “ that the crew of 
the Prince Albert are ready to go 
with you wherever you choose to lead 
them. However, you shall be free to 
choose your own men; and even, if 
you like, to take with you in this ex- 
pedition two or three of your own 
countrymen in whom you have confi. 
dence.” The grounds of Bellot’s re- 
fusal was no less noble and touching 
than the motive of the offer. ‘“ He 
was afraid lest this extreme confidence 
should produce a bad effect in Eng- 
land, and weaken the sympathy with 
which Lady Franklin inspired her 
countrymen.” 

At length, finding that he could not 
communicate his own enthusiasm to 
the minister of marine, and resolved 
not to let a season pass by without 
making another visit to the Arctic re- 
gions, Bellot asked and received per- 
mission to embark in H.M.S. Phenix, 
Captain Inglefield, and upon the 10th 
of May, 1853, he was received on 
board that vessel as a volunteer for the 
expedition she was then about to pro- 
ceed on. This was the young seaman’s 
last voyage, and the closing scene of it 
we shall relate in the words of his 
countryman, M. Lemer. On the 12th 
of August he left the Phenix and her 
companion, the North Star, in Erebus 
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and Terror Bay, accompanied by the 
quartermaster of the North Star and 
Admiralty 
Belcher :— 


“ It was supposed that Sir Edward was 
in Wellington Channel, in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Belcher. In that direction, 
therefore, the little troop set out, marching 
close along the eastern shore of the chan- 
nel. After encamping the first day three 
miles from Cape Innis, the five men halted 
next day, on detached blocks of ice, about 
three miles from Cape Bowden. On the 
night of the 14th, on quitting that cape, 
they had to cross a cleft in the ice, four feet 
wide, which they effected prosperously 
enough. They were three miles off land 
when Bellot proposed to encamp, and he 
tried to reach it in the India - rubber 
canoe; but being twice driven back by a 
violent gale from the south-east, he deter- 
mined to have an attempt made by two of 
his companions, Harvey, the quartermaster 
of the North Star, and Madden. The at- 
tempt succeeded, and once on shore, the 
two men fixed a pass-rope between the 
sledge and the coast, by means of which 
three objeets could be transported. A fourth 
trip was about to be undertaken, when Mad- 
den, who was up to his middle in the water, 
perceived that the ice was setting itself in 
motion off shore and towards mid-channel. 
Bellot shouted to let go the rope—an effort 
‘was yet tobe made, a hope remains; but 
the motion of the ice is so rapid, that, before 
any measure can be taken, it is already at 
an enormous distance from the shore. ‘ I 
then went to the top ofa hill to watch them,’ 
says Madden, in his deposition, ‘and saw 
them swept away from land towards mid- 
channel. I watched from that spot for six 
hours, but lost sight of them in two. When 
they passed out of sight, the men were stand- 
ing near the sledge, M. Bellot on the top of 
the hummock. They seemed to be on a very 
solid piece of ice. At that moment the wind 
was blowing strongly from the south-east, 
and it was snowing.’ That moving mass of 
ice, thus driven northward by a furious gale, 
catried away the unfortunate Bellot, and 
two sailors with him, William Johnson and 
David Hook. After vainly endeavouring 
to shelter themselves under the tent with 
which their sledge was loaded, the three 
men began to cut a house for themselves in 
the ice with their knives. But let John- 
son speak; his deposition is precise, and, 
nevertheless, very touching :— 

“*M. Bellot,’ he says, ‘sat for half-an- 
hour in conversation with us, talking on the 
danger of our position. I told him I was 
not afraid, and that the American expedi- 
tion were drawn up and down this channel 
by the ice. He replied, ‘I know they were ; 


three sailors, and bearin 
despatches for Sir Edwa 
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and when the Lord protects us, not a hair of 
our head shall be touched!’ I then asked 
M. Bellot what time it was. He said, ‘ About 
a quarter past eight, a.m.’ (Thursday, the 
18th), and then lashed up his books, and 
said he would go and see how the ice was 
driving. He had only gone about four mi- 
nutes, when I went round the same hummock 
under which we were sheltered to look for 
him, but could not see him; and on return- 
ing to our shelter saw his stick on the op- 
posite side of a creek, about five fathoms 
wide, and the ice all breaking up. I then 
called out, ‘Mr. Bellot !’ but no answer (at 
this time blowing very heavy). After this 
I again searched round, but could see nothing 
of him. I believe that when he got from 
the shelter, the wind blew him into the 
creek, and his sou’-wester being tied down he 
could not rise.’ 

“ David Hook, Bellot’s other companion, 
deposed, that before the breach in the ice, 
and the attempt to land, some one having 
said that it would be more prudent to keep 
the middle of the channel, Bellot, hearing 
these words, teplied, that Captain Pullen’s 
orders were, to keep along the coast to the 
right, within about two miles of it. 

“This last trait, and the whole of this 
scene, complete the moral portraiture of Bel- 
lot, a slave to duty, sacrificing his own safety 
to it, and incessantly disposed to devote his 
life, confronting death like a man fall of that 
sublime confidence, that holy faith, which 
keeps the soul always in readiness to appear 
before its Creator and its Judge; that faith 
which inspired the navigator of the six- 
teenth century to utter the fine saying, 
* Heaven is as near by water as by land.’” 


So ended the short career of Lieu- 
tenant Bellot; and seldom, perhaps, 
has a human life been more replete 
with the elements of genuine happiness 
than his. ‘ Whom the gods love, 
die young.” Bellot lived long enough 
to win, by honest means, the respect 
of two great nations, and, better still, 
to earn and to secure the esteem and 
love of many friends. He died before 
the experience of manhood had cast 
its shadow over the brilliant colourin 
in which the generous enthusiasm o 
youth depicted the future. Being 
dead he yet speaketh, teaching, by 
his own story, the uses, personal and 
social, of legitimate and honourable 
ambition ; and, by the manner of his 
death, uniting France and England in 
a common desire to do honour to the 
memory of one of the truest and loy. 
alest of Frenchmen. 
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Tae capitulation of Limerick in 1691 
is generally looked upon as the conelu- 
sion of Irish history, properly so called. 
Here it is that Leland stops. Moore 
has not gone even so fur; and although 
Plowden has inflicted upon the world 
an historical memoir which winds mud- 
dily through the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, there are few per- 
sons resolute enough to undertake the 
task of wading into it, for the sake of 
the little they may pick up. Lascelles, 
the most laborious of compilers, is of 
no account as an historian. Even in 
facts he is incorrect. Besides, his book 
is suppressed, only a few copies are to be 
met with. And the few writers of less 
note who have undertaken to carry 
on the national annals from ancient to 
modern times, have passed over this 
gulf, either in complete silence, or with 
words so listless and unintelligible as to 
resemble the yawn they provoke. 

Hence, from the Revolution to the 
middle of the reign of George III., is 
a blank which no one seems to have 
cared to fill up. What Ireland was 
doing for those eighty or ninety years, 
except for the instant that Molyneux 
started up as her solitary champion, and 
for that period into which the genius 
of Swift has thrown a partial gleam, is 
as little known to the world as is the 
origin of her towers; and yet she must 
have been about something. 

Any hiatus in history is an evil. No 

riod can be understood in a state of 
isolation. Events explain each other. 
They are evolved, by a natural and in- 
telligible process, out of other events ; 
they grow, like leaves, by the opera- 
tion of an inherent principle of develop- 
ment, and are always natural as they 
arise. 
This it is, as well as something in the 
period in question not destitute of in- 
terest for its own sake, that has decided 
us upon attempting a short excursion 
into this unreclaimed domain, and ga- 
thering thence some specimens, if not 
of dimensions equal to those brought 
from the valley of Eshcol, at least of 
a class and character not altogether 
unworthy of a place in a national pe- 
riodical. We must confine ourselves 


for the present to the history of a very 


few years at the commencement of the 
era of obscurity. 

There is one difficulty which unfor- 
tunately besets the best-intentioned in- 
quirer into this period. He is con- 
stantly at a loss how to keep his course 
in the mid-stream of impartiality. Dur- 
ing the first half-century after the Re- 
formation, the rival parties within the 
pingiom continued to be distinguished, 
in the main, by the boundaries of the 
two races. But once the unchristian 
policy of those who professed the Re- 
formed religion had struck the plough- 
share of persecution into the land, the 

litical demareations thenceforth fell 
into the religious ones, and Ireland be- 
came Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
As long as the ethnical distinctions 
keep their prominence, we who live in 
a later and more enlightened era have 
a comparatively easy task; for we 
have established and admitted princi- 
ples to guide us, affording a clue to 
our worst entanglements if we only 
ener the power and will to take it in 

and ; but when religious strife super- 
sedes political antagonism, and the 
spirit of bigotry gets abroad, a new in- 
gredient has entered into the investi 
tion, of which the essential properties 
are not so easily ascertained ; or rather, 
concerning the properties of which the 
minds of the ablest and most conscien- 
tious men are known to disagree. 

The embarrassment arising out of 
this state of things pervades the whole 
aspect of political affairs from thence- 
forward. It enters into every page, 
and is felt at every step. And whereas 
the inquirer, as he descends nearer and 
nearer our own times, might reason- 
ably expect that history should at 
length cast itself clear of fable, and 
atone by its faithworthiness for the 
fading of romance and chivalry from 
the page ; even in this hope, strange to 
say, he must, when he turns to Ireland, 
make up his mind to be disappointed. 
Not only does he find the most oppo- 
site inferences drawn from the facts; 
but, astonishing as it may appear, he 
discovers, as he pursues his research, a 
continuous discrepancy in the narra- 
tive of successive events pervading the 


records of the British and the 
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chroniclers, constituting, in fact, two 
concurrent and discordant histories ; 
so that, up to a very recent period, he 
is obliged to grope his way through 
evidences as contradictory, and at the 
same time as circumstantial, as that 
supporting a provincial identification 
and alibi. 

To reconcile these discrepancies is 
no easy task; to attempt it is no light 
undertaking. The conviction that 
there is something translucent in truth, 
which causes it to shine through the 
thickest veil that can be thrown over 
it, is our only encouragement. This, 
and the belief that in the events of this 
period we of to-day are practically 
concerned, have sufficed to overcome 
many scruples. 

From the surrender of Limerick, the 
struggles of Ireland, so long carried on 
with fire and sword, have been almost 
exclusively civil struggles,—for the dis- 
turbances of public tranquillity in 1798 
can scarcely be called a war ;—but they 
have been not the less real for all that. 
During the greater part of the eigh- 
teenth century that tyrannical code 
was built up, which was intended by a 
rampart of law to supply the place of 
that pale ofan earlier era, within which 
the interest of England and the Anglo- 
Irish had uniformly entrenched itself. 
Before that century had run its course 
its demolition had begun. The legisla- 
lative act with which it closed, ren- 
dered its obliteration a matter of safety ; 
and paved the way for that final incor- 
poration of the creeds into one equally 
enfranchised whole, which might per- 
haps with a better grace have earlier 
followed the union of the two coun- 
tries. 

The condition of Ireland, once the 
contest between James and William 
was brought to a close, and the autho- 
rity of the latter definitively established, 
was miserable enough. ‘The passions 
of nations, as of individuals, seldom 
cool down in a moment when the 
strife is over. On the one side was a 
haughty and triumphant party, actu- 
ated by the usual motives of min- 
gled animosity and rapacity, in carry- 
ing out its own mode of quieting the 
country, and enriching its adherents. 
On the other, was the mass of the popu- 
lation, now consigned over, by the so- 
lemn act of their own leaders, to the 


* Harris's “ William III.” p. 294. 
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sway of those who had hitherto been 
unable, from the first invasion of Hen 
IL, to substantiate a title to their 
territorial acquisitions, either on the 
ground of conquest or surrender. De 
Ginckle’s army, ill paid and loosely dis- 
ciplined, wanted little provocation to 
urge it to acts of unjustifiable severity 
and wanton cruelty, perpetrated in 
spite of the incessant exertions of the 
civil and military authorities ;* and 
that provocation had been abundantly 
supplied ¢ by the vast bands of house- 
less and wandering natives, partly com- 
ne of the scattered fragments of 

ames’s forces, partly of those who, 
having obtained protection from Wil- 
liam’s generals, had been subsequently 
maltreated by the soldiery, and conse- 
quently bore with them into the wilds 
the superadded rancour of personal 
wrong ; and partly of those gangs which 
had long infested the northern districts 
of the kingdom — the last remnant of 
the mountain militia that had followed 
the banner of Owen Roe. 

These predatory hordes resembled, 
in some respect, the fierce troops of 
assassins which, during the period of 
the Crusades, poured down from their 
homes within the fastnesses of Le- 
banon, upon the armies of the Chris- 
tiansand the Saracens indiscriminately. 
Amidst the exaggerated statements 
of the English writers of the day, and 
the sweeping refutations of their op- 
ponents, enough is elicited of indis- 
putable truth to show how dismal and 
dark the social horizon must have been 
over which such tempests could have 
swept. High among the trackless hills 
the Rapparees—for so were they call- 
ed — used to gather in masses, after 
having, at a preconcerted signal, col- 
lected their arms from their places of 
concealment — the hollow of an old 
wall, or a pool in the morass. At 
dead of night from this wild congre- 
gration was heard the simultaneous 
yell of readiness, and in a moment the 
whole body had burst down upon its 
prey, whether it was an intercepted 
detachment of the English army, or 
an unguarded bawn,—and the work, 
whatever it was, was done in an in- 
stant. Should assistance arrive, and 
reprisals be attempted, there was no- 
thing to be attacked—the band had 
disappeared. Not a trace was to be 
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discovered of the formidable array of 
a few minutes before,—and the trooper 
might weary himself in search of the 
Rapparee, who was, perhaps, crouched 
like a hare in the nearest tuft of rushy 
grass, or lying all along in the water- 
course close by, with his mouth and 
nostrils alone above the surface.* 

With a characteristic versatility, 
too, these very same individuals, as 
soon as the winter compelled them to 
close their barbarous campaign, would 
appear at the quarters of the troops, 
or in the thoroughfares of towns, in 
the squalid garb and with the abject 
mien of beggary, under which no sa- 
gacity could recognise the sinewy and 
ferocious banditti that had spread ter- 
ror through the land. 
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That lawless bands should infest a 
country circumstanced as was Ireland 
at the time, is but natural ; that the 

eneral outlawry of the race should 
Sins a halt-civilised peasantry to des- 
peration, is likewise too probable an 
inference; we are not called upon, 
therefore, to reject the reek 
made by contemporary writers regard- 
ing this ome’ fraternity, on the 
score of improbability.t 

’ Some final facts remain undisputed 
at all events, forming a more signifi- 
cant commentary upon the horrors of 
these wars than all Curry’s vindica- 
tions. Dean Story’s list gives us, of 
Rapparees killed by the army or mili- 
tia, 1,928 ; of the same put to death by 
the soldiers, without form of trial, 122. 


Their habits and manners were as 
uliar as their system of warfare. 
hey had no settled abodes, and sub- 
sisted, partly on plunder, partly upon 
the cattle which they conducted with 
them in droves, and which, belonging 
to the small and active breed of the 
country, formed little impediment to 
them in their rapid marches and re- 
treats. 


By an injudicious, as well as cruel, 
proclamation of Government, a certain 
sum a-piece was offered for eres 
heads; and they were constantly told 
over before the officers as so much 
merchandise, for the stipulated reward. 
There is a tradition of a tragical occur- 
rence occasioned in a family of rank, by 
a sackful of these ghastly trophies being 
rolled out solace, and without pre- 


* Dr. Curry’s “ Civil Wars of Ireland,” vol. ii. chap. 8. 

+ Dr. Curry, the author who has shown the greatest zeal as well as ability in the at- 
tempt to impugn the testimony of eyewitnesses, has succeeded no farther than to designate 
the outrages of the Rapparees as acts of retaliation, without denying that they were perpe- 
trated ; while the passage he cites from Lesley’s answer to King only asserts, that the greater 
number of those who were executed as Rapparees did not in reality belong to that com- 
munity, but were inoffensive country-people, who were every day seized and shot without 
ceremony, by an army who hardly thought them “ human kind.” : 

That there may be some exaggeration in the accounts of Williamite writers in speaking 
of the atrocities alleged to have been committed by the Rapparees, is not difficult to believe. 
But the admission of excess and cruelty on the part of the army goes far to confirm them, 
in the natural course of wild vindictiveness; and the Act passed in the 7th year of 
William III., a few years later, for the suppression of these very gangs directs its pe- 
nalties expressly against outrages to person and property, appearing to be common, 
amongst which are enumerated murder, maiming, robbery, arson, destroying cattle, &c. It 
is however indisputable, evincing the working of the same spirit which unfortunately still 
exists, that the Rapparees were encouraged and abetted by the “ protected” Irish, as they 
were called—that is, by those individuals of James’s party who had been granted protections 
by the generals of William’s army, on the condition of their behaving peaceably and 
quietly. These treacherous friends were in the habit, by certain signals, of giving no- 
tice of the approach of any detached bodies of troops which were to pass across lonely dis- 
tricts, or through difficult defiles. While Lord George Hamilton’s regiment lay at Mount 
Mellick, a small party of his soldiers, with a few of the English townspeople, were thus en- 
trapped, within a mile of the town, and all murdered. Some persons were proved to have 
harboured the offenders ; but though they were seized and held prisoners, the Government 
in Dublin dealt so leniently with them, that not one of them suffered; and Harris, who 
tells the story, assures us that he himself conversed, many years after the settlement of 
Treland, with two of these individuals, who used to boast of their various methods of screen- 
ing delinquents, and their other “ policies at the time” (See Harris’s “ William III.” p. 295). 
But however this may be, in the curious details of which an outline is given above, it is 
not easy to conceive a motive for misstatement. Nor is the indignation of their champion, 
Dr. Curry, easily intelligible, where it is excited to such a degree by the insinuation that his 
unfortunate countrymen, when hunted to their lairs, hid their musket-barrels in cavities, and 
their bodies in bog-holes (See “ Dalrymple’s Memoir of Britain and Ireland,” part i. p. 176). 
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vious warning, at the feet of a young 

irl.* Barbarity seldom accomplishes 
its object. It is easy to see, on the one 
hand, how inadequate such means 
must have been to effect the extirpa- 
tion of the robbers; and how conve- 
nient an excuse was thus afforded, on 
the other, for the indulgence of secret 
grudge, or selfish cupidity. A Rap- 
paree’s head was worth money; but 
whether the thing delivered belonged 
to the body of an outlaw was not like- 
ly to be nicely inquired into: it was 
— head — and as such was paid 
or. 

It is but justice to add, that after 
the termination of hostilities, a reason- 
able time was granted to these ma- 
rauders to come in, surrender their 
arms, and take the oath of allegiance. 
As many as did so obtained protection, 
and were permitted to return unmo- 
lested to their homes. And the sight is 
said to have been a strange one, the mul- 
titudes of this wild militia traversing 
the provinces, and driving before them 
their flocks, which were numerous,— 
while, in strong contrast to the desola- 
tion of the country they passed 
through, their own persons exhibited 
all the external marks of comfort, be- 
ing well fed, and substantially clad.t 
It is one of the miseries, indeed, which 
we do not hear of at this period, and 
which, at a later one, has so much ag- 
gravated all other ills—that of pover- 
ty. During the whole of the war 

lenty laughed from the fields, and 
feauties hung almost within reach of 
the middle classes. 

For some time longer, however, 
numerous detached gangs of Rappa- 
rees continued to infest the provinces ; 
and to disperse these, or bring them 
to justice, was the first thing to be 
thought of, A military force, it was 
plain, was not likely to relieve the 
country of the nuisance. Nor were 
the roystering troops of William’s ge- 
nerals exactly the friends which the 


* O’Driscol’s “ History of Ireland,” vol. ii. 


¢ O'’Driscol, ubi sup. 
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peaceable inhabitants were inclined 
to summon to their aid in such an 
emergency. Although at this period 
it was too much the custom for a 
Lord Lieutenant or a Lord Deputy to 
hold the nominal helm of Govern. 
ment, while he bestowed just enough 
of his time and attention upon the 
country to relieve him from the 
charge of being altogether an absen- 
tee, and perhaps, in some cases, to 
enable him to effect certain arrange- 
ments on his own account ;{ still this 
seeming neglect was not always to be 
laid to the Viceroy’s own charge. In 
William’s reign especially, the local 
interests of large sections of his newly- 
acquired dominions were too heed- 
lessly compromised to the unques- 
tionably great object that monarch 
kept in view—the support of an armed 
confederacy against the overweening 
poses of France, And though we 

nd Lord Sydney, who had been ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
so far back as March, 1691, still ab- 
sent from his post in August, 1692,§ 
yet we may readily imagine that at 
this stormy period the King had enough 
for that favourite minister to donearer 
himself, and was content to allow the 
Chancellor Porter and Coningsby, 
the two officers originally associated 
with the Lieutenant in a commission 
as Lords Justices, and to whom he had 
already entrusted the framing of the 
civil articles of Limerick, to carry 
forward the government of the king- 
dom, now fo the duty involved 
what (in his estimation) was the mi. 
nor responsibility of its internal ma- 
nagement. 

‘o their credit we may safely place 
the regulation of the various depart- 
ments of the civil establishment, which 
had become so mischievously disorder- 
ed during the war. The superior 
courts were furnished with competent 
judges; the counties most amenable to 
civil control were placed in charge of 


} Lord Clare, in his remarkable speech on the Union, describes in language a little over. 
charged, the way in which affairs were carried on:—“ The Executive Government was 
committed nominally to a Viceroy, but essentially to Lords Justices, selected from the prin- 
cipal state officers of the country, who were entrusted with what is called the King’s business, 
but might with more propriety be called the business of the Lords Justices. The Viceroy came 
to Ireland for a few months only in two years, and returned to England perfectly satisfied 
with his mission, if he did not leave the affairs of the English Government worse than he 


found them.”—>p. 26. 
§ See “ Lodge's Patentee Officers.” 
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Lords Lieutenant, assisted by Depu- 
ties; the prudent step was taken of 
aan in the custody of officers of mi- 
itia such arms as might reasonably be 
required to enable them to defend their 
lives and properties from parties of de- 
predators; and the ranks of the Privy 
Council were filled with men of influence 
and respectability, whose principles of 
loyalty to the House of Orange were 
publicly known. Seventeen justices were 
appointed to hold assizes in the several 
counties within which the law could be 
safely admitted ; thus, in the words of 
the historian, “to give the people a taste 
of the sweets of peace.” In addition to 
which, the Commissioners of Forfei- 
tures, who had notoriously abused their 
trust, were superseded; and some pro- 
clamations, tending to allay the pre- 
sent discontent on these and other 
grounds, were issued.* Salutary regula- 
tions, which, had they been acted upon 
in firmness, and followed up by further 
measures conceived in the same spirit, 
might have availed by degrees to have 
humanised the victor, and reconciled 
the vanquished in some measure to 
the inevitable hardships of his lot. 
As it is, no man of common sense and 
common humanity, however convinced 
he may be of the political and social 
tendencies of the Church of Rome, 
and of the blessings arising to human 
society from the Reformed religion, 
can look with any other feeling than 
that of indignant regret upon that 
system of coercion which gradually 
rew out of all this, and was so stern- 
y and steadily put in force against 
the now conquered mass of the Ro- 
man Catholic population of the coun- 
try. 

"The effect of the wise measures above 
enumerated was encouragingly visible 
on the cessation of the war. y 4 imme- 
diate calm ensued. The laws were re- 
oe ceased ; and what was 
fabled of the daysof “* Brian the brave,” 
might, with little exaggeration, be re- 
lated as fact of the times of which we 
treat, that the most defenceless way- 
farer might traverse the land from 
north to south, and from east to west, 
without finding himself once beyond 
the pale of protection and safety. 
while, after a lapse of twenty- 


* “ Harris's William IIL.,” p. 293. 


¢ See ‘ Plowden’s Hist. Review,” vol. i., p. 201. 
§ See Moore’s “ Hist, of Ireland,” yol. iy., p. 74. 
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seven years, Chichester House once 
more saw a Parliament legitimately 
assembled within its walls. For its 
meeting there were various pressing 
occasions, whereof the principal was 
the necessity of obtaining a supply of 
money to meet the large undischarged 
obligations of the Irish Government 
for arrears of pay to civil and military 
officers, It was hoped that every- 
thing would have gone on quietly ; 
but at the very outset, when the Com- 
mons came to consider two money 
bills, which had been certified from the 
Privy Council in England, in con- 
formity with Poynings’ law, a vio- 
lent opposition was raised, on the 
| ey of an alleged right of the Irish 

ouse of Commons, similar to that 
enjoyed by the English, to originate 
all bills involving supplies of money. 
In spite of the efforts of the Govern- 
ment, the House rejected one of the 
bills ;f and the favourite of William, 
whose great aim it was to strengthen 
the royal authority in Ireland, and 
render that country in all its depart- 
ments dependent on England, was so 
incensed at what he designated as an 
act of arrogance and presumption, that 
he caused a protest against the vote in 
question to be entered on the journals 
of the House of Commons, and pro- 
rogued Parliament at once, ~ 
but four bills had been passed. He 
had hoped, it has been thought, to 
have thus gained time for the admi- 
nistration of the usual Government 
persuasives ; but if he had, he was 
disappointed ; and he was forced, after 
two adjournments, to a dissolution, 
which accordingly took place on the 
5th of September, 1698. 

The Commons indeed had not shown 
themselves by any means inclined to 
submit tamely to the imputations of the 
Viceroy. Ever since the first opposi- 
tion of the Parliament of the Pale to 
the encroachments of the prerogative 
in 1576, when the Lord Deputy of the 
day assumed the power of levying as- 
sessments by royal authority, without 
reference to the will or sanction of Par- 
liament,§ the Irish Commons had taken 
every opportunity of asserting the 
right of independent legislation, and 
looked with constantly increasing jea- 


+ “ Commons’ Journal,” vol, ii. p, 28. 
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one sees the interference of the 
English Parliament in Irish affairs. 
It is well known how boldly their 
rights were afterwards advocated by 
one of their own body, at this time a 
member of the House of Commons. 
Meanwhile they had requested per- 
mission to send Commissioners to Eng- 
land, in order to lay before their Ma- 
jesties, William and Mary, their rea- 
sons for rejecting the bills. To this 
request the Lord-Lieutenant did not 
even condescend to return a courteous 
answer. ‘They are at liberty,” he 
scornfully replied, “to beg their Ma- 
jesties’ pardon for their seditious and 
riotous assemblies.” To this unmea- 
sured language he did not trust him- 
self, nevertheless, until after he had 
obtained the opinion of the judges 
upon the right claimed by the Com- 
mons. This was, as might be expec- 
ted, favourable to the Crown. As 
long as the judicial function was ter- 
minable at the King’s pleasure, the law 
was naturally obsequious in proportion 
to the dependence of those who ex- 
pounded it. There was no difficulty in 
obtaining a required opinion from men 
who might be removed by the same 
will that had elevated them. But 
Parliament was more unfettered, and 
therefore less manageable. It had 
persisted in its opposition to what it 
pronounced an unconstitutional stretch 
of prerogative, and actually passed a 
vote hostile to the Viceroy ; while, at 
the same time,* complaints were exhi- 
bited against him in England by Sir 
Francis Brewster, Sir William Gore, 
Sir John Macgill, Lieutenant Stafford, 
Mr. Stone, and Mr. Kerne. These 
gentlemen were examined at the bar 
of the English House, which listened 
eagerly to the inquiry, as tending still 
further to damage a party that had 
recently rendered itself peculiarly un- 
pular, on account of a harsh and 
illegal system of army impressment it 
was charged with encouraging. Both 
houses presented an address to the 
King. The Lords pointed to the abuses 
in the disposal of the forfeited estates ; 
to the lavish grant of protections to 
the Irish, working to the prejudice of 
the Protestant interest ; to remissness 
in certain payments under the autho- 
rity of parliament ; to a violation of 
the ancient privileges and charter of 
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the city of Dublin ; to illegal execu- 
tions, and equally unwarrantable re- 
prieves. The Commons complained 
more openly of the discouragement 
given in a variety of ways to Protes- 
tants, and contrasted the eae shown 
to Papists, especially in the dangerous 
form of recruiting the army with them. 
They aimed still more directly at the 
Lord-Lieutenant, in charging the Irish 
Government with selling the forfeited 
estates at undervalue ; with embezzli 
both the stores 30 =A ered 7 
garrisons by the late King James, an 
the ~ouiiae found ade the forfeited 
estates ; and they crowned their attack 
by the grave charge of additions having 
been made to the Articles of Limerick, 
after the capitulation was signed, and 
the place surrendered. 

This storm of accusation against 
Sydney was received with formal con- 
descension by his Majesty, who pro- 
mised, in kingly phrase, to attend to 
allremonstrances that should come from 
his faithful Lords or Commons; at the 
same time it may justly be laid to his 
credit, that he was able to discriminate 
between the ostensible and the real ob- 
ject of the attack upon Sydney, and did 
not visit upon his lieutenant those acts 
of his, calculated by their general ten- 
dency to carry out fully and honour. 
ably the Articles of Limerick, to which 
his own kingly word was pledged. It 
was not until the next reign that the 
Court entered with genuine earnest- 
ness upon the system of trampling out, 
by means of Protestant ascendancy, 
the last remains of the Romish party 
in Ireland. 

But although articles of impeach- 
ment against the Lords Justices, Co- 
ningsby and Porter, had failed in the 
Irish House of Commons, still Wil- 
liam could not altogether blind him- 
to the effect of remonstrances of this 
nature. His government was sensibly 
weakened in that country, so much so 
that he felt himself at last obliged to 
remove Sydney from his post. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 3rd of Jaly » 1693, 
that nobleman embarked for England, 
with the intention of not again return- 
ing toIreland. Previous to this, Hen- 
ry, Baron Capel, had been associated 
in a commission with Sir Cyril Wyche 
and William Duncombe, as Lord Jus- 
tice ; and these functionaries were 


* Smollett's “ Hist, of England,” ix. 178. ; - 
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sworn into office within a month after 
Lord Sydney’s departure.* As a tes- 
timonial of personal regard, the King 
created Sydney, the next year, Earl of 
Romney; and thenceforward—though 
he appears to have held the office of 
Lord- Lieutenant some time longer—he 
is dissociated from any active inter- 
ference in Irish affairs. It is clear, on 
a review of his character and career, 
that he was unsuited for the delicate 
task he had undertaken — the settle- 
ment of Ireland. He was a courtier 
and a man of pleasure, full of that 

ious tact which renders a man in- 
loential within the circle of those that 
have access to him, without the genius 
to spread that influence over the area 
of his command. By the most accom- 
plished of historians he is considered 
as having wanted capacity ;¢ and Swift 
speaks of him in his old age as frivo- 
lous and illiterate. Be this as it may, 
indolent and luxurious, he presented 
in manner and disposition, as well as 
in his history, a marked contrast to 
his more celebrated brother, Algernon ; 
while he escaped, it must be admitted 
—unless we believe the unsubstantiated 
insinuationsof hisenemies—that deeper 
disgrace which it has been reserved 
for modern times to fasten upon the 
memory of the long-renowned martyr 
of republicanism. 

We have seen that before Sydney’s 
removal Lord Capel had been appoint- 
ed of the number of the Lords Justices. 
He was younger brother of Arthur 
Capel, Earl of Essex, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland in 1692, author of the pub- 
lished letters which bear his name, and 
whose unmanageable probity was so 
distasteful to Charles and his brother 
James. It was not from any strong 
family likeness in this respect, as far 
as we can see, that he was chosen at 
this juncture by the English Govern- 
ment. It was by no means unusual to 
initiate a minister for the Government 


of Ireland by a ey probation 


in the capacity of Lord Justice. Whe- 
ther it was originally designed that 
Capel should pass through this inter- 
mediate grade on his way to the higher 
dignity, does not appear; but his qua- 
lifteations for office in the eyes of the 
English Ministry, might be summed up 
in this one—that he was ready to waive 


* Lodge's Patentee Officers. 
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all inconvenient amueless in order to 
form, concentrate, and control a party 
strong enough to command a majority 
in the Council and in the Houses of 
Parliament, devoted to what was called 
the English interest in Ireland—that 
is, the principle of extreme encourage- 
ment of the Protestants by legislative 
and all other means, and of equall 

emphatic discouragement of the Romish 
religion, interest, and population, 
throughout the kingdom. In justice 
to the King it ought to be added, that 
neither in the withdrawal of the one 
functionary, nor in the appointment of 
the other, did he follow his own un- 
biassed inclination. But, usually at a 
distance from the seat of Government, 
his object, as Burnet remarks,t too 
palpably was, so to balance factions as 
to neutralise any opposition powerful 
enough to embarrass his foreign po- 


licy. 

Capel had no difficulty in finding a 
party as unscrupulous as himself. His 
game was theirs. He played for power, 
they for lands and houses. The great 
point with the latter was to strain and, 
if necessary, to distort the Articles 
of Limerick, so as to throw as much 
property as possible into the hands 
of the Crown by confiscation, for 
the purpose of being made the sub- 
ject of fresh grants, in which they 

oped to share. With the former, the 
paramount object was a replenishment 
of the exhausted Treasury. But both 
saw the necessity of standing together, 
and of opposing a united front to the 
party of Sydney on the one hand, and 
of parliamentary independence on the 
other. 

The Articles of Limerick, as we have 
seen, formed a fruitful subject of con- 
tention. From the first, they were the 
favourite battle-ground ; and this con- 
test of conventional right survived for 

s the strife of hostile armies. 
trange to say, the first encounter had 
taken place within the walls of a church. 
On the very next Sunday afler the 
Lords Justices, Coningsby and Porter, 
had returned from De Ginckle’s camp, 
Dopping, Bishop of Meath, hurried 
into the pulpit in the Cathedral of 
Christ’s Church, eager to prove in 
their presence that peace ought not to 
be preserved with a people so utterly 


+ Macaulay's “ Hist. of England,” ii. 405. 


¢ “ History of his Own Time” (ed. 1838), p. 619. 
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devoid of all humanity and good faith 
as the rebel Irish. This probably came 
by surprise upon the dignitaries of the 
Cathedral, since we find the Bishop of 
Kildare, their dean, himself in his place 
the following Sunday, maintaining, 
with equal emphasis, the absolute ne- 
cessity of keeping the public faith, even 
with the most perfidious of enemies. As 
the first sermon had highly incensed 
the liberal party, so this was too much 
for the Court to digest; and the con- 
troversy spread with such violence and 
rapidity, that at length its echoes reach- 
ed the royalears. William showed his 
opinion of the matter plainly enough— 
he dismissed the Bishop of Meath from 
the Council, and called the Bishop of 
Kildare to fill the vacant place; and 
in the end it was found necessary that 
the oil of conciliation should be poured 
upon the waters from the horn of 

ean Synge, who was commissioned 
to preach, in the same pulpit, from this 
text—** Keep peace with all men, if it 
be possible.”* 

t was an unfortunate circumstance, 
as tending to strengthen and perpetuate 
the discontent of those included in the 
capitulation of Limerick, that the sub- 
stance of a certain document, called 
** The Secret Proclamation,” ever trans- 

ired, This instrument had been drawn 
up in Dublin, before the capitulation, 
by the Lords Justices, at the instigation 
of the King, who instructed them to 
propose to the besieged any terms 
which might bring the war to a close 
at once. Discovering on their arrival 
at the camp that Articles had been al- 
ready propounded and under discus- 
sion, more advantageous than those 
they had brought with them, the Lords 
Justices suppressed the latter, and pro- 
ceeded to adjust and sign what they 
found in preparation. Although it 
would appear from Clarke's corres- 
pondence that the garrison were ex- 
tremely well satisfied with these Arti- 
cles at the time, still the discovery that 
better terms might have been obtained, 
by a natural effect of Snpeomamont, 
engendered amongst the Irish Roman 
Catholics a spirit of resistance to them 
which would probably have been far 
less generally evinced, had they only 
known what they gained, and not 
what they had lost. On the other 
hand, the exemption of so many of the 


* Harris's “ Life of Cox.” 
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estates of James’s followers from for- 
feiture under the same Articles, gave 
equal umbrage to those later English 
settlers and military adventurers, who 
had hoped to have reaped an unlimited 
harvest out of the spoils of the enemy, 

The Irish were left, of course, to di- 
gest their chagrin as they might, 
Amongst the Protestants the matters 
caused, as we have seen, a fruitful sub- 
ject of contention. Three parties 
sprung up. One section was clamor- 
ous for a complete avoidance of the 
compact, as unjust towards loyal sub- 
jects, and discreditable to the King. 

is party went so far as to adopt the 
words used by Jeffreys tow the 
Seven Bishops, during the memorable 
scene in King James's closet, in 1688, 
and exclaim that it was treason to ca- 
pees with the King.t A second, 
ess violent, but scarcely less interested, 
admitted the authority of the treaty, 
and the justice of carrying it out as far 
as might be done; but maintained that 
paramount reasons of State should con. 
trol all inferior arrangements, and that 
in the interpretation of the Articles 
themselves a wide discretion should be 
allowed, even to the insertion and 
omission of words and passages, in or- 
der to obviate manifest ill consequences 
to the English or Protestant interest. 
The third, less numerous, and at the 
same time less influential, but ranking 
in its number such unimpeachable 
names as those of Porter and Cox, 
dared to uphold the supremacy of 
honour, without reference to conse- 
quences. To this section belonged a 
considerable body of independent mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, most 
of the higher legal functionaries, and 
the old Protestant families of the coun- 


try. Patriotism generally draws talent 
to its side. Both ability and eloquence 
were shown in supporting the justice 


as well as policy of adhering strictly to 
a solemn stipulation, which appeared 
likely moreover to prove more advan- 
tageous to the Government and Pro- 
testant interest than had at one time 
been contemplated. 

Lord Sydney, it will not be forgot- 
ten, had lost the Government of Ire- 
land for his adherence to the treaty. 
For it was the unpopularity arisin, 
from this source which prevented his 
being able to command a majority in 
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the Commons. The new Lord Justice 
was not long in seeing that he must 
adopt a very different line of policy. 
The Queen had earnestly urged upon 
him and his colleagues, on their first 
appointment, ‘‘ the reforming of many 
disorders that were prevailing in that 
kingdom ;”* though whether these “ dis- 
orders” consisted in the clamours of 
the Roman Catholics for justice, or the 
scramble of the English party for for- 
feitures—whether they referred to Par- 
liament, or the unsettled provinces, or 
the Commission Courts, is not so plain, 
If the motive may be divined from the 
effect, there is some reason to conclude 
that, in the royal eyes, the cause of 
Protestantism and the English interest 
were held identical with order, and as 
such formed the chief subject of her Ma- 
jesty’s recommendations. Capel’s sub- 
sequent conduct would certainly seem 
to warrant this conclusion. Butthe firm- 
ness of Wych and Duncombe proved an 
obstacle which all his efforts could not 
overcome. Backed as they were by 


two of the brightest luminaries of the 
law, Lord Chancellor Porter and Mr. 
Justice Cox,t they continued immov- 
able by his strongest arguments. 
They derived additional support from 


the knowledge that the King’s heart 
was with them, and that he was deter- 
mined to countenance them personall 
through any opposition. The tru 
— to be that William, like all ex- 

ted natures, felt that there was some- 
thing higher than the angeerney of 
the moment; or perhaps he judged 
that he could now afford to waive ad- 
vantages which, at the critical period 
of 1692, it would have been dangerous 
to surrender. 

Capel, finding himself thus thwarted 
by his colleagues, and observing the 
inereased hostility of the y into 
whose arms he had from the first thrown 
himself, to the articles of Limerick as 


t state of affairs the means 
of his own advancement. He had a 
definite course before him; the lever 
by which he was to work his purpose 
was, the obtaining of supplies by means 
of a Parliament. This, he knew, was the 
great immediate object with their Ma- 
jesties. The exchequer was empty; 
the pay of the army and government 
officials alarmingly in arrear; the re- 
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venue hopelessly inadequate, and the 
whole mass of those who depended upon 
the funds of the State, in a tumult of 
discontent. The problem was, to as- 
semble a Parliament for this purpose, 
and yet prevent its doing mischief, 
Sydney’s experiment was a signal fail- 
ure. Prorogation after prorogation 
had been had recourse to, without 
effect. Only four Acts were passed. 
Now, there was money to be voted, a 
recognition of the authority of Poyn- 


ings’ law to be obtained, and nu- 


merous other necessary laws to be 
enacted. 

Out of this predicament Capel saw 
that the extrication waseasier by covert 
than by open means. He affected to 
fall with zeal into the interests of those 
whose habit it was to declaim against 
the articles as an uncalled-for conces- 
sion to theenemy. He rightly calcu- 
lated, that those who were so little 
solicitous to maintain the honour of 
the Crown, would prove not much 
more strenuous in upholding the inde- 
ee of Parliament. Accordingly, 

e suggested to his friends, that through 
his influence the rigidity of the Arti- 
cles might possibly be relaxed in fa- 
vour of the Protestant loyalists, pro- 
vided the assertion of parliamentary 
independence were given up. Finding 
that this hint was listened to, he pro- 
posed to Wych and Duncombe that 
the experiment of a Parliament should 
be tried. In all probability he did so 
only to obtain an expression of opinion 
on the subject sufficiently decisive to 
show their Majesties good reason for 
giving him more ample powers. If so, 
the result justified his calculations. 
His two colleagues, after mature deli- 
beration, pronounced against the ex- 
pediency of calling a Parliament ; and 
as Capel continued firm in his deci- 
sion in fayour of the experiment, all 
that remained —and this was what 
Capel was aiming at — was to submit 
the conflicting opinions, with the rea- 
sons for them, separately to the Go- 
vernment in England. We have copies 
of these letters fortunately preserved 
amongst the Southwell MSS. ; and the 
reader, reverting to the circumstances 
under which they were written, will 
not be slow to remark the contrast be- 
tween the unaffected dryness of the 
first, coming from two lawyers of * se- 
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vere tempers ;"* and the wily plausi- 
bility of that concocted by the in- 
triguing Vicroy. They bear date from 
**Dublin Castle,’”’ whence the rival 
rulers despatched their conflicting mis- 
sives the same day :— 


**TO MR. SECRETARY TRENCHARD. 
“ Dublin Castle, 14th July, °94. 

‘* S*,—In the beginning of May, we re- 
ceived yo"* of the 24th of Aprill, in which, 
among other things, you signify his Majes- 
ties comands to us, that we should send him 
our opinion, whether we think it conve- 
nient that a Parliament should be called 
here, and at what time, and particularly in 
relation to the sole right, claimed by the late 
House of Commons, of beginning money- 
bills in their House; and in order thereto, 
you sent us, by his Majesties comand, a 
copy of the opinion of the Judges in England 
in that matter, which his Majesty thoght 
fitt wee should communicate to such Gen- 
tlemen here, and in such manner, as we should 
believe most adviseable. 

“ There are so good reasons for the sitting 
of a Parliament, from the great want of money 
to carry on their Majesties service, and of some 
laws necessary for the good of the country, 
that we neither presume to trouble their Ma- 
jesties anew with what they are so well ap- 
prised of, nor dare we advise that a Parliament 
should not meet. But if it be reasonable that 
the inclination of the most of those who are 
likely to compose the House of Comons, in re- 
lation to their adhering to, or quitting the 
pretence to the said right, should have any 
influence upon the resolution which is to be 
taken in this matter, it is necessary that we 
should faithfully acquaint their Majesties 
what we believe will be the event of the 
meeting, and our reasons for it. 

‘““We communicated the copy of the 
Judges’ opinion in Councill, which we con- 
ceived the most popular, reckoning that 
they would (and we desired them to doe so) 
communicate it to their friends round the 
country. And tho’ it be not so long a time 
since, as that we can yet be able to give 
an account of what influence it may have 
had upon men’s minds; yet, when we consi- 
der that this opinion of those learned gentle- 
men (though not coming authentically to 
those hands ‘till now, yet) has been heard of 
and read by all, who are desirous of informa- 
tions of this kind, very long since; we are 
afraid that the bare acquainting men now 
afresh with what they knew so well before, 
can have) but little new effect towards the 
change of their judgments. 

“ Foreseeing that it would be of consider- 
able use to us to know how those who are like 
to be chosen, stood affected in this point, we 
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have all along made it our care, as cautiously 
and undiscernedly as we could, to enter into 
their thoughts and resolutions. We have se- 
verally discoursed with some of the gentle- 
men themselves ; we have consulted some of 
the Judges, who have opportunities in their 
circuits of conference about these as well as 
other matters, and whom we desired to in- 
forme themselves thereabouts: we have ad- 
vised with many others, who can very well 
judge of the temper of those with whom they 
often converse in severall parts of the king- 
dom : and we cannot in duty but informe their 
Majesties that we generally find men as stiff 
as ever ; and as resolved, if not to pursue the 
point and maintain it, yet not to retract and 
give it up. Some few here and there thinke it 
bad been better that the question had not 
been started, and would be glad it might now 
be quiett and undecided ; these are, therefore, 
willing enough that the Parliament should 
not meet, that they might neither pay money, 
nor be put upon the necessity of declareing 
themselves either way, and so either loose 
their party by owning and retracting their 
error, or obstruct the publique service by per- 
sisting ; but the greater number, as we con- 
ceive, resolve positively to goe forwards, and 
are earnest for a Parliament, that they may 
have a second opportunity of renewing, and, 
as they thinke, riveting their claim. Nay 
we gather from what now and then falls 
from some of them, that they aime, not only 
att the immediate consequence of this right 
(if it be one), the having no bills sent them 
which any way bring a charge upon the peo- 
ple, but at the endeavour of having many 
of the laws, which will deserve a great deal of 
consideration before they passe. Some speak 
of putting in hard for the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and yet would have it exclusive to all 
Papists ; some thinke it necessary that the 
Bill of Rights should be made a law here 
too, tho’ it declares (among other things) a 
standing army in the time of peace (without 
which this country cannot subsist, nor ever 
has) to be against law. And there are some, 
too, who would have a Generall Act, in imi- 
tation of that in H. the 7*®* time, to make 
all the laws of England, made since that 
time, laws of the kingdome: and some doe 
not stick to say in express terms, that a law 
made in England does not bind Ireland, tho’ 
made with that intent: But we never yett 
mett with more than two gentlemen who 
beleeved that the House would part with 
their pretence to the sole right, one of which 
is a noble-man, and so not to sitt there; and 
the other a man that was against it before. 
“Their Majesties will from hence see how 
farr (in our opinion at least) the House when 
it meets will be from letting goe their hold. 
And yet we perceive that my Lord Capell is 
sanguine enough to believe, that the chiefe 
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asserters of this right are ashamed of it, and 
will certainly give it over, and has told us 
as much, as we have likewise told him our 
thoughts. We hope that he has taken his mea- 
sures better than we have done, for it is evi- 
dent that one of us is mistaken; and we 
should be heartily glad to find (since it would 
be for their Majesties service) that time would 
show that we are so. 

* One of the likelyest wayes that we know 
of, to make gentlemen thro’ly consider what 
they are to doe, is to lett them understand 
plainly that the Crown will not part with 
this right : which we suppose was one of the 
chief ends of sending y® paper, above spoken 
of, hither to be communicated, that all well- 
meaning men may have time to advise, whe- 
ther it will be worth their while to insist so 
zealously upon a point, and so much to their 
prejudice, which they are sure not to gaine. 
And yet, we find (but cannot tell by what 
means it comes about) that a great many 
have expectations that their Majesties will 
give way, and hope by perseverance to bring 
it about. As long as there is any ground for 
this opinion, they will certainly be very tena- 
cious; and therefore we pray to know whe- 
ther we ought not to goe on, as hitherto we 
have done, in declaring positively to those 
who are concerned, as occasion offers, that 
their Majesties will not give up this preroga- 
tive, which is so undoubtedly theirs. 

““We have not been hasty in giving our 
thoughts on this question, as well because it 


is a matter of great moment, and required 
great deliberation and sedate recollection ; as 
because we do not see, if their Majesties should 
resolve upon calling a Parliament, how it can 
well meet ’till after the next Sessions in Eng- 


land. The bills for money, which we, ac- 
cording to command, sent over in paper long 
since, are not yet returned; and when they 
are, they must passe all the formes of the 
councill here, and that in a full councill, which 
is not like to be at this time of the yeare, 
before they can be ingrossed to be sent into 
England under the seale. And yet all this 
must be done, and they must be returned back 
again before the meeting of the Parliament, 
because it seems to be a necessary justifica- 
tion of their Majesties right, to begin with 
bills for money. 

“ We have fully and plainly, as their Ma- 
jesties service requires, told you our thoughts 
and our fears, and shall with all the prudence 
and diligence which we are masters of, obey 
what commands are sent us. 

“We are, S*, 

‘“Yo¥ most humble servants, 
“Cyritt WicH, 
“'W. Duncombe.” 


“TO MR. SECRETARY TRENCHARD. 
“ Dublin Castle, 14th July, 1694, 
“ Ss‘, 
“My indisposition hath, for some time, 
hindered me from giving an answer to 
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yours of the 15th of April, concerning call- 
ing a Parliament here, and, of late, my de- 
sire to joine with the other Lords Justices 
in a representation thereof; but finding they 
have not the same sentiments in this mat- 
ter with myself, I think it my duty humbly 
to offer my own poor opinion upon this 
occasion, which so nearly concerns the King’s 
affairs. 

“That there is a necessity of calling a 
Parliament no one can doubt who will con- 
sider the want we have of money. There 
is an arreare of £180,000 to the civil and 
military lists, grown due since the beginning 
of the Establishment, January, 1691. The 
general officers of the army, the officers of 
the ordnance, and the Governors of the se- 
verall forts and garrisons, with many others, 
unpaid. There are likewise very consider- 
able debts owing from the Crown, not com- 
prehended in the Establishment, which ought 
to be satisfied; nor is there any prospect 
when our condition will mend, the charge of 
the Establishment exceeding the produce of 
the growing revenue, by a modest computa- 
tion, at least £60,000 per annum. 

** The severall garrisons and forts of this 
kingdom are out of repair, and must also be 
furnished with stores, and other provisions 
of war. 

“ An act should likewise pass for settling 
the militia, which is now almost quite laid 
aside, and will with great difficulty be called 
together again. Great heats and disputes have 
lately arisen between the Governor and Depu- 
ty-Governor of the County of Dublin, and 
the collonels and other officers of the militia 
about the raising thereof, and the opinion of 
lawyers produced to us upon that matter, 
which has set them at distance among them- 
selves, and will, I fear, be of ill example to 
the rest of the counties. Besides, there is 
no legall course at present to be taken with 
the Irish to compell them to contribute to 
the charge thereof; so that the kingdom is 
not in a fit posture of defence; and should 
the enemy land with a small number of 
men, upon any part of the western coast, 
we should find great difficulty to suppress 
them; and the Irish (who were never more 
insolent in those parts than now) will be 
ready upon any opportunity to joine with 
them. 

“Some temporary laws expired the last 
Parliament, which, being of great benefitt to 
the people, ought to be revived. And we 
want other good laws, which, after so great 
a revolution, ought to be enacted for 
strengthening and securing the English and 
Protestant interest: such as are bills for 
disarming Irish Papists; for prohibiting 
them from keeping horses above five pound 
vallue, or thirteen hands and a-half high ; 
for restraining foreigne education ; for ta- 
king of tories; for observing particular 
holydays and no other; for the settling of 
civil bills, &c. Many private bills are also 
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wanting for the benefit of particular sub- 
jects. An Act of Parliament is likewise 
necessary for the rebuilding and repairing of 
churehes, most of the parishes in this king- 
dom either having no churches at all, or if 
any, out of repair, and not fitt to celebrate 
Divine service in, which causes many to de- 
part from our communion. And thus their 
separation may partly be imputed, in a great 
measure, to the non-residence of the clergy, 
and a total failure of their duty, in very 
ge © ayes of the kingdom. 

“The meeting of a Parliament will also 
have this good effect, it will assure their 
Majesties Protestant subjects of their affec- 
tion to them, and of their care for their pre- 
servation, notwithstanding the reports (as 
if there would be no more Parliaments in 
Treland) which some have of late too indus- 
triously spread about, who either doe not 
know, or do not wish the good of the Go- 
vernment. 

“The argument used against meeting of 
a Parliament here, I finde, is the probability 
ef their renewing old quarrells, and that 
they will fall again into their former heats, 
about the Articles of Limerick, and their 
sole right of originating Money Bills, which, 
should they insist upon, it would make a 
greater breach than is already, and prejudice 
their own and their Maj’*!** interest. 

“For my own part, I have made it my 
business ever since my coming hither to en- 
quire into this matter. I have conversed 
with all sorts of people, and with many of 
the angry gentlemen of the late House of 
Commons, upon this subject, and they all tell 
me, they will not differ with their Majesties ; 
and tho’ no man can be sure what a Parlia- 
ment will or will not doe when they come 
together, yet I am really of opinion that all 
heats will be laid aside, and that another 
Parliament will meet in a temper and re- 
solution to doe their Majesties and their 
eountry all the service that can be expected 
from good Englishmen and Protestants, and 
will contribute to their utmost towards the 
support of the Government, being sensible 
they have been burthensome enough already 
to England, and cannot reasonably expect 
any further supplies from thence. 

“ This is the language and disposition of 
all the eminent lawyers and leading men I 
discourse with upon this occasion, and I am 
verily perswaded they tell me their minds, 
and the truth; for ‘twill be infinite advan- 
tage to them to have a good settlement in 
Parliament. Another rupture with their 
Majesties would utterly undoe them, and 
leave the country untenanted and unim- 
proved ; ’tis therefore their interest not to 
differ with the King, and interest can never 
ly ; and for this reason I am the more con- 
firmed in my beliefe that they will doe well, 
and answer the ends for which they are 
eall’d. 

“TI must needs confess that some of the 
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Members of the Privy Councill and Judges 
are of another opinion, and have told me, 
should a Parliament be called, they will 
stand to their former vote of having the 
sole power of Money Bills, but they do not 
instance in any particular persons, and, 
therefore, I am apt to believe they are ap- 
prehensive of the consequence of such an 
assembly, as to their own private interest. 
I am loath to think they are afraid of a good 
agreement between their Majesties and their 
people. 

“ As for confirming the Articles of Li- 
merick and Galway, I find the first and the 
sixth Article may meet with some opposi- 
tion. The first, if confirmed, they say es- 
tablishes the Popish religion, which cannot 
be digested by any Protestant; and for the 
sixth, they who object against it say, they 
would readily agree, that when any goods, 
horses, cattell, money, &c., are taken in pur- 
suance of any military or civil orders for 
the use of the publique, the persons 80 seiz- 
ing should be pardoned ; but where any per- 
son acted without authority, and converted 
the goods to his own private advantage, 
he ought to be answerable to the party in- 
jured ; and this is also an objection against 
passing an Act of Indemnity for all tres- 
passes done during the war. But even in 
this case they tell me they will have a due 
regard to the King’s honour and word, and 
I hope will be prevailed with to pass an 
Act for a generall oblivion. 

“For the time of calling a Parliament, it 
may be conveniently enough after harvest, 
at the latter end of September, or after 
Christmas. If at the latter end of Septem- 
ber, then the houses may sitt for a month or 
six weeks, and pass such bills as shall be 
ready against that time, and may be after- 
wards (if it be thought fitt) adjourned te 
the beginning of March following, with an 
assurance that they shall then meet and de- 
termine such matters as shall lye before 
them. 

*T have here, with all sincerity and truth 
for their Majesties service, according to the 
best of my judgment, delivered my opinion 
concerning a Parliament in Ireland, and with 
all humility submit the same to their Ma- 
jesties most gracious consideration. 

“Tam, 8, 

‘+ Yo¥ most faithfull humble servant, 
* CAPELL.” 


Thecraft of this last letter deserves to 
be noticed. The writer first impresses 
their Majesties’ minds with the abso- 
lute necessity of assembling a Parlia- 


ment. He then glances at the dif- 
ficulties which would have to be en- 
countered in calling it together; the 
ossibility of members “ reviving old 
eats” on the subject of the Articles 
and Poynings’ law, He givesit as his 
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opinion that these difficulties will be 
overcome, erguing from its being the 
interest of all parties to have “a good 
settlement,” ‘f and interest can never 
lie ;”” but, at the same time, hints 
that there are ‘some members of the 
Privy Council, and judges,” whose 
private interest lies the other way, and 
who, therefore, threaten to oppose 
their Majesties in Parliament, in order 
that it may not be assembled. This 
points at Porter and Cox, as events 
subsequently showed; and the De- 
puty artfully places them before the 
royal pair in the light of men who 
wilfully stand in the way of ‘a good 
agreement” between them and their 
people. 

aving thus depreciated the mo- 
tives of both parties, he approaches 
the Articles; and instead of acknow- 
ledging that he was himself pledged 
to those who sought to relax them, he 
merely glances at the likelihood of the 
first and sixth meeting *‘* with some 
opposition,” putting, in fact, into the 
mouths of imaginary objectors those 
very arguments he had, no deubt, at 
the time sanctioned as his own—ar- 
guments, too, which by no means em- 
braced all that he was ready to con- 
cede to the party. He leaves it to be 
understood, by the concluding sentence 
of the passage, that even these points 
would not be pressed, which is the ob- 
vious meaning of his statement, that 
members would have ‘fa due regard to 
the King's honour,” since it consisted, 
according to the King’s own interpre- 
tation, in maintaining the Articles in- 
violate. 

Finally, he suggests, as likely to be 
agreeable to their Majesties, that Par- 
liament might meet as soon as conve- 
nient, for the passing of the most 

ressing measures, such as money- 
fills; and be adjourned, if it exhibited 
a refractory disposition, until after the 
meeting of the English Parliament, 
which might then exercise due control, 
if necessary, over any extravagancies, 

What effect these conflicting letters 
produced upon the royal mind at the 
time we are not informed. But it 
is certain that in the interval between 
this period and the following spring, 
Capa was assiduously occupied in 
strengthening and organising his own 
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arty, in opposition to that of the other 
Vek Tonics ; while they, on their 
side, continued as inflexibly opposed 
as ever to all those who sought, under 
the cover of Protestant zeal, to ag- 
dise themselyes at the expense of 
the public faith, The Chancellor and 
Sir Richard Cox, their most powerful 
supporters, themselves possessed con- 
siderable personal influence. They 
were knowh and esteemed by the king, 
and had energetic friends amongst his 
closest favourites. Lord Romney, who 
had knighted the latter in the Castle 
of Dublin, had not forgotten his ser- 
vices in the crisis of 1691,* and kept 
alive in William’s breast the recollec- 
tion of one who had borne the sword 
of a soldier, as well as of justice, in 
his service; and Sir Robert Southwell, 
“than whom,” says Harris, ‘ the 
world could not show a man of more 
religion, virtue, and wisdom,” and 
whose influence in Irish affairs was al- 
ways considerable, constantly patron- 
ised a man whose efforts for the en- 
couragement of Irish trade and manu- 
factures brought him into familiar 
contact, as well with Him as with that 
indefatigable industrial economist, Sir 
Thomgs Southwell. Against such a 
weight of integrity it needed the exer- 
cise of all Capel’s ingenuity to main- 
tain an effective resistance. But he 
had two potent engines at his disposal. 
An intense feeling of fear and insecu- 
rity pervaded the mass of Protestants 
in Ireland, kept alive by the recollec- 
tion of recent dangers and recent 
escapes; so that men who possessed 
less firmness and elevation of character 
than Porter and his associates, scarce- 
ly dared even to be just. And in 
the breasts of William and Mary an 
equally active desire existed to relieve 
England from the prospect of being 
obliged to bear the burden of the Iris 
establishment, which the want of par- 
liamentary supplies would at last ren- 
der unavoidable. By making both of 
these work in the same direction, Ca- 
pel hoped to bear down the national 
assumption, on the one hand, and the 
royal scruples on the other. This was 
only to be done by pursuing to extre- 
mity the policy he had struck out at 
first. By no other means could he 
expect to obtain a majority in the 
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Commons for the purposes of Govern- 
ment, than by yielding the Articles of 
Limerick to parliamentary revision, 
for the of those individuals of 
which the ouse was composed. 

It was impossible, Capel saw pro- 
bably with some satisfaction, to effect 
these objects without greater powers 
than he possessed. These powers he 
saw equally clearly could not be ob- 
tained without personal exertions, only 
to be made on the spot ; but it was, 
nevertheless, the spring of the next 
year (1695) before we find him passing 
over, by license, into England, and re- 
pairing to Kensington to the presence 
of their Majesties. Harris, by some 
strange mistake, states, in mentioning 
this journey of the Lord Justice, that 
during his absence the Government, 
by the King’s command, was placed in 
the hands of Sir Charles Porter and 
Sir Cyril Wyche; and even speaks of 
the great moderation and justice with 
which they acted, and of the ‘ morti- 
fication” their popularity caused to 
the prevailing party. There is no re- 
cord of any such appointment amongst 
the official documents of the time ; and 
as Wyche and Duncombe were already 
associated as Lords Justices with Ca- 
pel, there would be no necessity for a 
delegation of power, in the absence of 
one out of the three to whom it had 
already been committed.* 

The lever by which Capel was to 
work his purpose with the royal cou- 

le, was the assembling of a Parliament. 
But, if he had expressed his real senti- 
ments in the letter of the preceding J uly, 
circumstances must have occurred in 
the meantime materially to diminish his 
confidence in his own ability to accom- 
plish his designs ; for he now urged it 
upon his Majesty to remove Porter 
and Cox from their judicial seats, in 
order to pave the way, with other 
changes, for success. And although 
the king refused to listen to the pro- 
posal, it is plain that he saw the ne- 
cessity of acting with vigour, and to 
that end, of seeming to repose more 
confidence in his servant than he would 
ungrudgingly do; for on the tenth day 
of May in that year (1695) twelve let- 
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ters were signed by him at Kensington, 
containing dismissals and appointments 
in the Irish department, to be placed 
in the hands of Lord Capel, now, by 
letters patent, cou only the day 
previous, Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
Invested with this dignity, so long 
the object of his ambition, and armed 
with the authority of the king’s letter, 
besides carte blanche to make what 
further changes their Majestie’s inte- 
rests might require, Lord Capel re- 
turned in triumph to Ireland, and was 
sworn Lord Deputy at the Castle of 
Dublin, on the 27th of May. The 
changes sanctioned by the king's sign 
manual were made at once. They 
included the dismissal of Sir Richard 
Cox from the Privy Council. Capel 
had besought his Majesty to have him 
and the Chancellor removed from the 
bench. This William steadily resisted. 
They might be excluded from the 
councils of those whose oT and 
acts were at variance with their known 
principles; but to strip such men of 
their judicial authority would imply a 
censure on their administration of the 
law, unfair, if groundless, and would, 
if called for, involve a violation of 
the legitimate course of proceeding, 
namely, by parliamentary inquiry. 
Cox’s disgrace was looked upon by 
independent men as a triumph. Har- 
ris, his biographer, in a memoir which 
partakes too much of the panegyrical 
style to be relied upon on all points 
without corroboration, has given us 
the very words in which Sir Robert 
Southwell condoled with him — words 
of noble encouragement, addressed to 
the object of unmerited persecution— 
Bona agere, et mala pati, regium est. 
The Lord Deputy was determined 
to push his advantages to the utter- 
most. Writs were issued at once, and 
Parliament assembled the 27th of Au- 
gust. Whether from a recollection of 
the sudden prorogation of the last par- 
liament, or trom a terror of the recent 
exercise of the royal power in the offi- 
cial changes, the House of Commons 
exhibited from the outset a very satis- 
factory spirit of tractability. It is thus 
they express themselves in the address 


Lodge, “‘ Patentee Officers.” 
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of thanks for his excellency’s speech :— 
** We take leave to assure your Excel- 
lency that we will avoid all heats and 
animosities in our debates, and apply 
ourselves to what shall be agreeable to 
his Majesty’s expectation, and for the 
service of the publick, by suppl ing 
the deficiency of the revenue,” &c 
Such being the temper of the House, 
it was not difficult for the Deputy, 
once he had obtained his supplies, 
which were secured early, to have an 
inquiry into the conduct of the most 
dangerous of his adversaries set on 
foot. Porter was the first object sin- 
gled out for attack. Eleven articles 
of impeachment were exhibited against 
him. Eleven members of the House 
undertook to justify them. A com- 
= victory was anticipated, in a 

ouse constituted as this was. But 
the Chancellor, if he was not to be se- 
duced at first, was not to be intimi- 
dated now. He sought and obtained 
permission to defend himself in person ; 
and so ably and eloquently did he plead 
his own cause, that not even the ter- 
rors of courtly displeasure could force 
from the House a vote to his prejudice. 
He was honourably acquitted of the 
charges, being raised rather than 
lowered in the public estimation by 
this abortive attempt to ruin him.t 
Burnet has lightly charged him with 
beginning at this time “ to set a Tory 
humour on foot in Ireland ;”} but Har- 
ris has shown good reasons for exone- 
rating him from this vague censure, 
and moreover asserts, what is not so 
—- stated elsewhere, that ‘‘ the 
Lord Deputy assisted all in his power 
to bear him down.”’§ 

The next attack was upon Cox, 
whose daily increasing popularity and 
influence rendered him peculiarly ob- 
noxious to a Government that feared 
him. Taking warning from experi 
ence, however, and perhaps recollect- 
ing his former achievements in the 
field, his enemies forbore to make their 
eet They carried their 
zig-zag, attem: to get a vote 
that the Irish forfestures had been mis. 
managed, But here, too, they broke 
down as signally as in Porter's in- 
stance. Cox succeeded in obtaining 
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leave to be heard before the Commit- 
tee; and having suffered Sir Richard 
Bulkeley to produce his charges in 
full, he replied at the moment with 
such spirit and effect, that not a shred 
of argument was left in the hands of 
his accusers. The consequence was, 
that the vote grounded on the charges 
was lost, and the party whose interests 
it served to deprive Cox of power, 
were fain to accomplish their real ob- 
jects under the cloke of frugality, and 
dissolve the Commission as a profitless 
and unnecessary expense. || 

Contests of this nature assumed not 
unfrequently as much of a personal as 
of a strictly political aspect. Ran- 
cour and violence displayed their co- 
lours without reserve, and scenes which 
would now be considered disgraceful, 
were enacted during the most solemn 
conjunctures, without exciting sur- 
prise. Whether thistendency towards 
embodying points of controversy in 
the individual who raises them, is indi- 
genous in the soil, or is to be ascribed 
to the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, it has remained prominently 
characteristic of the national character 
from the dawn of history up to recent 
times. Again and again has the scene 
been witnessed of contests of right and 
principle degenerating into personal 
altercation, and descending at last 
into rude encounters, out of which 
the victor has extricated himself 
with less credit than the vanquished. 
The usages of society, and a more re- 
fined sensibility and self-respect, have 
had their effect in discountenancing 
these indecencies — they are out of 
fashion, and therefore nearly out of 
use; but as at the time we treat of 
neither custom nor taste were so ri~ 
gorously opposed to them, they were 
of daily and hourly occurrence. 

On the night in which the charges 
against Lord Chancellor Porter were 
rejected by the Commons, he was 
making his way homewards in his 
coach through the narrow thorough- 
fare called Essex-street. This avenue, 
which had been opened about twenty 
years before by the Lord Deputy’s bro- 
ther, Arthur Capel, entered the city 
by Essex-gate, and formed the leading 
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line of communication between Chi- 
chester House, where the Parliament 
satjand Chancery-lane, inhabited by the 
judges and principal law officers, whose 
mansions were congregated about the 
newly -erected courts of justice in 
Christ-Church-lane. As the vehicle 
lumbered along, the coachman made 
an attempt to pass bya carriage be- 
fore =o which the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, a violent oppo- 
nent of the Chancellor’s, happened to 
be. The street was profoundly dark, 
no public lights being introduced in 
Dublin until the year after, when an 
Act was for the pu 3* but 
it is aie that the dnssbonai of 
the Speaker’s footman revealed the 
hostile liveries; for he instantly put 
his head out of the window and called 
upon the Chancellor's coachman to 
stop. ‘The command notproducing an 
immediate effect, he darted out of his 


om his full costume, regardless 
0 


f darkness and mire, and seizing hold 
of the Chancellor’s horses, brought 
them upon their haunches in a moment. 
‘Then, lest there should be any mistake 
about the matter, he ordered his mace 
to be produced from the carriage, and 
held it up himself before the eyes of 
the astounded coachman, exclaiming— 
** That he would be run down by noe 
man; and would justifie what he did!” 
The Chancellor, it is plain, had the 
worst of it in an encounter of this kind. 
He miatle no attempt to parade his 
mace in the kennel, and was obliged 
meekly to follow the Speaker “ as far 
as their way was the same.” Vulgar 
a8 this fray might well be called, it was 
thought of sufficient importance at the 
time to be made the subject of a con- 
ference between the two Houses. Nay, 
Harris gravely asserts; that the pru- 
dence and good temper of the Lords 
alone prevented a stop being put there- 
by to the settlement of the kingdom ! f 

Such were the episodes which en- 
livened the session of a Patliament 
that had undertaken to banish ‘heats 
and animosities” from its debates: The 
bad consequences that ensued were 
such as might be expected. The pub- 


lie were the sufferers: We learn from 
the same historian who has recorded 
the foregoing incident, that in conse- 
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se of the impeachment, the Lord 
eputy and the Chancellor could not 
be induced to unite for any public pur- 
pose; a stop was put to all business, 
and Parliament adjourried for five 
weeks. } 

The Houses, nevertheless; proceed- 
ed, with such intetruptions, to pass 
measures at the dictation and to the 
satisfaction of Government. The sup- 
plies, as has been said, were voted soon 
after the Parliament met. The Ar- 
ticles of Limerick; too, came early 
under discussion. An idea of the sue- 
cess Lord Capel met with in prevailing 
on Parliament to tamper with them, 
may be formed from the words of thé 
preamble to the Act which ratified 
them—‘‘ That the said Articles, or so 
much of them ag may consist with thé 
welfare of your Majesties’ subjects of this 
kingdom, may be confitmed,” &e.§ As 
this Aet purported to settle doubtful 
points, it gave rise to much statenient 
and counter-statement, which might 
have been interminably prolonged, had 
private individuals been permitted, as 
was sought in one case;|| to be heard by 
counsel at tle bar of the House. It 
is very questionable how far particular 
claims should, under any circumstances; 
be taken into corsideration, 80 as to 
modify questions involving general in- 
interests ; but be this as it may; it is 
not just to make it matter of reflection 
on this Parliament, that it rejected the 
petition in question, since its reception 
would have established a precedent, on 
the authority of which any party con- 
sidering himself aggrieved (and sueli 
there would have been under aiy in- 
terpretation) might claim the right to 
appear and offer his own construction 
of the Articles. 

It would have been well, indeed, if 
no more questionable measures had 
characterised this Parliament. But 
the spirit of the day was anti-Catholic 
and it was hoped that, without any di- 
rect violation of the treaty; the mass 
of the population of Ireland might be 
so cooped and caged within législative 
disabilities, as to be forced either to a 
renunciation of their religion, or to an 
abandonment of their country: Acts 
were passed for restraining foreign edu- 
cation, for disarming Papists, for ba- 
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nishing Popish regular clergy, &c.; for 
preventing Protestants from intermar- 
r wi 


i Papists, and for preventin 
Papists from being solicitors. ye 
these measures there was no hesitation 
—no difference of opinion within the 
House. The Papist was the “‘ enemy,” 
and so termed whether he desired to be 
the friend or not. He was supposed 
to be so naturally, and was so, of course, 
because he was thought so. Those of 
his ¢ were the numerical majority 
of the population, and soanascendanty 
of some kind must, of necessity, it 
was argued, be maintained by the mi- 
nority over it, As the time had not 
arrived when that could be a moral 
ascendancy, itmust, of course, be social 
and political ; and the idea of political 
ascendancy then entertained was to 
degrade the condition and brutalise the 
nature of the subordinate class—to ren- 
der it odious and despicable, so that one 
might be able to point to its degrada~ 
tion as a justification of its sufferings— 
thereby creating the crime for the sake 
of punishing it. It wasonly endeavour- 
ing to carry out, by legislative means, 
the same theory of extermination which 
had been more literally and success- 
fully practised in the case of the na- 
tive tribes of the New Continent. 
Nevertheless, however false was this 
system, and however abhorrent to our 
juster and larger views of humanity 
and natural equity, we must be cau- 
tious how we pronounce too absolutely 
upon the criminality of those who put 
it in practice. The eye which looks 
back into history must, indeed, make 
use of the full illumination of the pre- 
sent for the examination of past poli- 
tical systems and acts, as they are to 
influence the systems and acts of to- 
day, but should ever survey them in 
their moral aspect under such light—or 
twilight—as the period afforded. It 
was the fixedand conscientious belief of 
Protestants, both in England and Ire- 
land, that there was something radi- 
cally untameable in the aboriginal 
Irish nature, and fundamentally trea- 
sonable tn. the Popish religion. This 
double taint, it was held, infected the 
mass, andrenderedit dangerous, Safety 
demanded the coercion of this body of 
disaffection ; and necessity was made to 
justify the means. Proofs of the com- 
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pesibiliy of this reasoning with per- 
ect fairness and even generosity as 
regarded individuals, are of constant 
recurrence both during the war and 
after its termination. We have seen 
that Wych, Porter, Duncombe, and 
Cox, had successively incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the dominant party by their 
advocacy of claims put forward by Ro. 
man Catholics; yet not one word of re- 
monstrance, so far as the records of 
the time show, was uttered in assertion 
of the right of the subject in a free 
country to educate his children as he 
liked : to follow a particular branch of 
legal practice; or to contract marriage 
with whomsoever he pleased, 

The passions of the Protestant loy- 
alists of Ireland were still further in- 
flamed at this time, by the almost 
simultaneous discovery of a plot against 
the King’s life, in which Sir George 
Barclay, a Scotchman, acted the part 
of a conspirator ; and of a me- 
ditated descent upon England by the 
abdicated monarch, James, who had 
marched an army to Calais, and was 
only prevented from transporting it 
across the channel by the presence of 
Admiral Russel, with a fleet of fifty 
sail.* An association instantly sprung 
up in England, pledged to the de. 
fence of his Majesty; and in Ireland 
a similar association was now formed, 
in which in particular every methber 
of the House of Commons was required 
to enrol his name. Every member 
but one did so without hesitation—the 
recusant being Mr. Robert Saunder- 
son, who was forthwith expelled. It 
is therefore to the credit of a Parlia- 
ment, thus under the influence of a semi- 
religious panic and excitement, that it 
did not altogether overlook the princi- 
ples of justice in the framing of an Act 
so likely to be made the vehicle for the 
display of vindictive feeling as that 
‘‘for the suppression of Tories, Rob. 
bers, and Rapparees.” In directin 
that every barony or county shoul 
make full satisfaction and amends for 
injury to person or property committed 
within it—an excellent measure in it- 
self, it provided that where the Rappa- 
rees were Protestants, the Protestant 
inhabitants of the district should alone 
bear the fine imposed by the Act. 

If we add the abolition of the old 
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writ de heretico comburendo, which had 
placed fire and faggot at the disposal 
of the dominant creed, whatever that 
might be at any particular time; and 
an Act against profane cursing and 
swearing, a vice frightfully prevalent 
in both countries since the reactionary 
influence of the Restoration had repu- 
diated the virtues with the treason of 
the Puritans, all the most important 
measures of this Parliament will have 
been enumerated—some of them in- 
deed by anticipation, as it continued 
its sessions until the beginning of the 
year 1698-9. 

Before that time, an event had oc- 
curred which materially altered the 
face of affairs in Ireland. Lord Capel 
had come to the country an invalid. 
His letter of July, 1694, alludes to his 
illness. His malady gained ground, 
and baffled the skill of his physicians. 
At Chapelizod, a village delightfully 
and salubriously situated in the valley 
of the Liffey, a few miles westward 
from Dublin, are still shown the traces 
of an old mansion, called the King’s 
House, which had been purchased from 
the Eustace family by Charles IT., and 
formed the country residence of the 
viceroys, until the Phenix Park was 
enclosed and built upon. Thither the 
Lord Deputy had retired during the 
spring of 1696, partly to prove the in- 
vigorating virtues of the air, partly as 
a refuge from the fatigues of govern- 
ment. About the same time Sir 
Richard Cox, himself in precarious 
health, had sought in England a relief 
from those anxieties which the con- 
tinued hostility of the Court could not 
fail to engender in a sensitive mind 
like his. There he had favour and 
friendship to support him. Sydney had 
once daclenel that he never would lose 


sight of the champion of perilled liber- 
ty and the associate of his labours for 
the pacification of Ireland. He now 
showed that he had not forgotten his 
a eo ps respected him for 


is judicial skill and integrity. The 
Southwells loved him—the one for his 
unremitting labours in furtherance of 
the trade and commerce of his coun- 
try ; the other for his philosophic ac- 
quirements and literary tastes, as well 
as for his public and private virtues. 
Notwithstanding all these supports, 
however, his spirits continued to be 
oppressed by the thought that so many 
whom he regarded lay under the same 
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cloud of courtly disfavour as himself: 
above all, that Porter, whom he looked 
up to as a pattern of probity and wis- 
dom, should share in it, pained and 
distressed him. He was soon to be 
relieved on this score. 

As Lord Capel’s malady increased, 
and his danger became more imminent, 
those of his party who had gone the 

eatest lengths in opposition to the 
independent and upright policy of the 
disgraced privy councillors were filled 
with alarm. They knew that on the 
Lord Deputy’s life hung their sole 
tenure of authority. Once he was 

one, the whole fabric of the faction 

e had formed would crumble to pieces. 
In fear and haste they repaired to the 
sick man’s chamber at Chapelizod ; 
but they found him too much exhaust- 
ed to assist personally at their delibera- 
tions. Under these circumstances, they 
drew up a warrant for creating certain 
parties Lords Justices, in the hope that, 
on the Lord Deputy’s death, the Go- 
vernment might be considered as sur- 
viving in these functionaries, at least 
until his Majesty’s pleasure should be 
known, and so the immediate entrance 
of their opponents at the open doors of 
office be prevented. To this instru- 
ment they affixed the Privy Seal; but 
when it came to having the docquet 
committed to the clerk, they hesitated 
to trust him, fearing lest the public 
should discover before the proper mo- 
ment—that is, as we must conclude, 
before the decease of the Lord Deputy 
—into whose hands the reins of Go- 
vernment were to be committed. In 
the end, they abandoned the project 
for the time. Another draft met with 
the same fate. At last, in the month 
of May, seeing the Lord Deputy’s life 
fast drawing toaclose, Brigadier Wolse- 
ley and Mr. Stone agreed to take a de- 
cisive step: they accordingly repaired 
to the house of Sir Richard Cox in 
Dublin, during his absence in Eng- 
land, for the purpose of obtaining from 
his clerk the signet which was then in 
his noone, The clerk not being in 
the way, the intruders unceremonious- 
ly broke open Cox’s chamber-door, 
and ransacked his desk and papers, 
until they found the seal, which they 
forthwith affixed to a new warrant; 
and then spurred for Chapelizod, urged 
by the apprehension of Capel’s death 
occurring before they should have ac- 
complished their object. He was alive 
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when they arrived; but the most diffi- 
cult part of the business was yet to be 
performed. A patent was pre ’ 
constituting Morrogh Viscount Blesin- 
ton and William olseley, Esquire, 
Master of the Ordnance, Lords Jus- 
tices during his Majesty’s pleasure, or 
until the Lord Deputy should be re- 
stored to his health. This patent bore 
date the 16th of May. But before it 
could have any effect, the Great Seal 
would have he affixed to it; and this 
was in the custody of the Chancellor, 
Porter. On the morning of the 17th, 
this functionary was summoned to 
Chapelizod, and there required by 
Blesinton and his friends to place the 
seal to the instrument they laid before 
him. Porter bethought him a moment, 
and then expressed a desire to see the 
Lord Deputy. This they dared not 
concede. The breach between Capel 


and Porter had continued unrepaired. 
The latter stood firm in conscious in- 
tegrity of purpose, having besides deep 
injuries to resent, if we may believe 
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what was currently insinuated, that 
Capel had himself been privy to the fa- 
brication of some of the —— against 
him, on the occasion of the Parliamen- 
tary impeachment. On the other hand, 
the Lord Deputy lay, enervated by 
sickness, on his dying bed ; and, even if 
his followers had been ready to hazard 
the consequences of an interview, would 
himself naturally have shunned the ap- 
proach of one he had so deeply offend- 
ed. What the Chancellor foresaw took 
ee interview was repens 
and + person remptorily re- 
fused to tix the Great Seal > the 
patent, without the express authority 
of the Lord Deputy. 

All was confusion. A meeting of 
the Chief Judges, the Attorney and 
Solicitor-Generals, and some of the 
Council, was held at Chapelizod, to 
consider what was to be done at that 
critical moment; but their consulta- 
tion was fruitless—the Chancellor was 
immoveable—and in a few days Lord 
Capel died. 
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Tuere stand a beech and a sycamore 
On a grassy bank by the winding shore ; 
Often at noon the wavelets there 
Around the rocks in whispers glide, 
Kissing and kissing each his bride, 
And play with their sea-weed hair ; 
nd at eve, when the sun enshrines the crest 
Of the tall black mountains beyond in light, 
When the ebbing waters leave the strand, 
Across the long, long waste of sand, 
There leadeth a fiery pathway bright 
To the glory in the West. 













Two names are carved on the beechen bark; 
They were or there at the twilight hour, 
When the Angel of Sleep came sailing by; 
And closed the cup of each wearied flower ; 
And through the purple-columned gates, 
The golden valvéd gates of the Night, 
Gone was the car of the King of Day, 
And his glorious train was fading away, 
As it neared the palace-home that waits 
In the far-off islands dimly seen, 
—— crimson, dreamily green, 
eiled by the sea of light. 




















Two were there by the beechen stem. 
He that carved the names on the tree 
Was noble and young, and the light on his brow 
Shone with a joy that was fair to see ; 
And she that sat on the turf below, 
The grassy marge that fringed the tide, 
Sloping adown the winding shore. 
The carver’s face, and the carver’s hand, 
Watched with the earnest e os of a bride, 
The deep and loving eyes let a bride, 
The ever-following eyes of a bride ; 
And her voice when she spoke was soft and low, 
Like a harp that the wind sighs o’er. 


The smile on his face was the smile that lit 
The joyous glow of the evening west ; 
But the smile on hers, that ever was turned, 
Half in sadness and half in joy, 
On all in the world that she loved best, 
Was the smile in the evening east that lies, 
Where the clouds are tinged with a fainter hue, 
And the quiet, silve: mapblieg moon 
Looketh adown con the deepening blue, 
And here and there a dreamy star 
Telleth of glories strange and far, 
In the great and solemn skies. 
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Deeper and Geapie soon became 
Under the hand of the youth each name } 
And he carved a circle round and round, 
To mark the undivided life 
Of the love-lit path that lay before. 
As through the calin, with quiet sotind, 
Came the fall of the rising waters 
It seemed to the heart of the fait young wife 
That the sea one strain for ever brought her, 
—The sea that toward a suninier sliore 
Would waft them on the cotning morrow, 
Far from the early home, that lay 
Sleeping there by the sleeping bay ; 
But the strain of the sea was tuned to sorrow; 
And sad in her ear; like a low farewell, 
The cadence died of the long soft swell, 
—‘‘Nevermote! nevermore! nevermore |” 


PART SECOND. 


Over the trees ahd the winding bay 
Many a summer bloomed and smiled, 
Many a winter wailed and wept ; 
Ever the suititner water's slept, 
Ever the winter surges wild 
Dashed on the rocks in stormy play. 


Once at last,—in the atitiiiii time, 
When the sycamore boughs were brown diid bare, 
And the few ae reddened leaves of the beeth 
At every blast flew up ih the air, 
And sailed far out to sea— 
There came an old iia with hair of gtéy, 
And the light offiis brow was furrowed away ; 
He leant on his staff beforé the tree, 
And sought the names, but notight saw he ; 
Round and rourid the tree he passed, 
In doubt and feat; till he fouhd them at last, 
And he knew her name before his own, 
Old they were, and crouked, ahd worn, 
Half filled tip, and half o’ergtown ; 
He kissed the loved name o’er ahd o’er, 
And then he sat down wearily 
In thé red léaves fallen tinder the tree: 
While ever and ever sang the sea 
In deep and solemn tone. 


He saw the fiery path of light 
Across the tide-forsaken sands, 
Till sank the sun in the kingly west ; 
And he thought of her who was sleeping there, 
Far beyond, with folded hands, 
And the daisies looking up from her breast 
To Heaven in living prayer. 


He watched her name through the twilight dim, 
And knew not that she was watching him; 

He, with the thin and scattered hair, 

White with the snow-drifts piled by care, 
White with the ever-swelling foam 

Of the waves of Time that bore him home; 
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She, with the starry crown of light 
By the angel-warders of glory given, 
When first to the gate of her Father's ci 
Came the lost child of the King of Heaven ; 
He watched her name with a pilgrim’s gaze, 
Sad and longing, tired and lonely, 
As if the star of Hope afar 
To guide him up each toilsome mile 
Glimmered ever, but glimmered only ; 
But she watched him with a heaven-lit smile, 
And in her calm and loving eyes 
The silence spoke of Paradise. 


There came a voice to the wanderer’s heart— 
Was it the soundless spirit-voice 
Of her who bent above him there, 
That made his wearied soul rejoice ? 
Or was it the solemn glorious tone 
Of the long deep hush of the waves alone? 
~ — oe = to see 
o the pilgrim’s longing, waiting eye ; 
For through the rifted vault of the sky 
He saw the heavenly city shine, 
And the far-off light of the crystal sea ; 
And he saw the rainbow play of the walls, 
And the snowy sheen of the gates of pearl, 
Gates that were open eternally ; 
The golden streets, and Life's fair tree 
Above the wave of Life's fair river, 
And over all, the Eternal light 
Flooding with glory all for ever. 


And high the song of triumph swelled, 
The victory-hymn to martyrs given ; 
And softly flowed on the holy air, 
As friend met friend on the — stair, 


Words of love, and words of prayer, 
In the music-speech of Heaven. 


And like a sound of the upper world, 
The great old sea, to the echoing shore, 
Sang, with a deep-toned voice and strong, 
In awful gladness a mighty song— 
«* Evermore |—evermore |—evermore |” 


A. E. M. 
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A SWEEP OF THE POLITICAL HORIZON. 


Tue fleet has returned from the Bal- 
tic, leaving the dark billows of that 
inhospitable sea to winter and the 
Czar. The army has gone or is going 
into quarters, Christmas is at hand. 
‘There is no sign of an extraordinary 
session of Parliament. In a word, 
there is a lull in the storm, and the 
time seems favourable for sweeping the 
political horizon with an eye observant 
of indications of coming events or 
dangers, as, under analogous circum- 
stances, the cautious mariner would 
turn his glass to every point around 
from whence a favouring gale might 
spring, or where peril of fog or shoal 
might lurk. In commencing such a 
survey, our glance is naturally first 
directed to the seat of actual war, and 
there, notwithstanding some haziness 
in the atmosphere, it is not difficult to 
discern many signs of improvement in 
the weather. There is, at all events, 
a vast change for the better observable, 
upon a comparison between the cir- 
cumstances of our fleets and armies as 
they were this time last year and as 
they are now. But we are not bent 
upon raking up bygone errors or mis- 
fortunes; nor is it our intention to 
serve up to our readers a stale hash of 
the history of the campaign, which they 
have already had, fresh and fresh, in 
the daily journals. Every one who sees 
@ newspaper, or who hears the common 
talk upon every occasion when men 
congregate, knows the actual amount 
of success obtained by the allied arms, 
and to what extent our standards have 
been advanced at Kertch, Sebastopol, 
Eupatoria, and Kinburn. It would be 
a work of su ation to recapitu- 
late the military events of the last 
month or two, and no less unprofitable 
to add our notions as to what might 
have been or remains to be done, to 
those strategic speculations as rife (and 
pace Sir George Brown, as sound) in 
every coffee-room in the kingdom as in 
the Cabinet or the camp. It is over 
this field of conjecture, in fact, that the 
haze to which we have alluded rests 
heavily, and we do not pretend to be 
able to enlighten the thick obscure. 
Neither we nor our readers are better, 


or, we believe, worse informed than 
Lord Panmure or Sir William Cod- 
rington ; there is a singular uniformity 
of ignorance in camp, council, and 
coffee-room, as to the position, strength, 
resources, and probable tactics of the 
enemy in the field. We can, none of 
us, form a plausible guess as to whe- 
ther Prince Gortschakoff will fight, fly, 
or capitulate; but we all know that 
whereas, in December, 1854, no more 
than 12,000 effective British bayonets 
could be mustered in the trenches be- 
fore Sebastopol, our active contingent 
in the allied army, solidly established 
in the Crimea in this corresponding 
month of 1855, exceeds 50,000 men. 
The poor remnant of the heroes of 
Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann was, 
at the former period, a miserable mob 
of armed men, perishing under disease 
and disorganisation, or starving amid 
supplies which, with order and military 
skill, would have given abundance. 
That skeleton has now grown into a 
healthy, numerous, and well-equipped 
army, doing its part in an allied host 
of 200,000 soldiers, pressing upon the 
enemy from whose overwhelming num- 
bers it was saved, on the day of inker. 
mann, only by the energy of desperation. 
It would seem, in short, that whatever 
difference of opinion may exist with 
respect to the original strategical ad- 
vantages of the invasion of the Crimea, 
or as to the conduct of the two catn- 
igns, the progress of the Allies has 
en sure, and so considerable as to 
leave no room for a reasonable doubt 
that a complete subjection of the pen- 
insula will, sooner or later, be the re- 
ward of their perseverance. Alread 
the capture and occupation of Kertch 
and Kinburn have closed up the great 
Russian river-highways of the Don, 
the Dnieper, the Bug, and’ the Ingul. 
Upon the whole northern littoral of the 
Euxine, which, eighteen months ago, 
was indisputably Russian, from west 
to east, the Czar holds possession of 
the mouths of two rivers only —albeit 
these are the highly important com- 
mercial outlets of the Dniester and the 
Danube. This is the actual position 
of affairs ; and, divested of all specu- 
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lation as to what more might have been 
accomplished, or as to the probable 
future results of what has been done, 
we find that, during the eighteen 
months that have elapsed since the 
allied troops disembarked in the East, 
the Russians have been forced to re- 
treat from the Principalities behind 
their own frontier line of the Pruth; 
their nayal power in the Black Sea has 
been demolished ; the Crimea has been 
solidly occupied by the Allies ; and the 
coasts of the Transcapcasian provinces 
have been entirely cleared of Russian 
troops. From first to last, jointly and 
severally, English, French, and Turks 
haye uniformly, and with strangely 
corresponding equality of military 
prowess, prevailed over the common 
enemy ; and the separate glcries of O]te- 
nitza, Silistria, Balaklava, Inkermann, 
the Malakoff, Kars, and the Ingour, 
were worthily emulated by the Sardi- 
nians, in their participation in the 
work and the honour of the Tchernaya. 

It is asspredly ip no spirit of empty 
gasconading that we sum up these tri- 
umphs ; they seem to us, in truth, to 
be Nat practical illustrations of the 
scope and significance of the great con- 
flict that is going op, and material and 
moral guarantees that still harder work 
remains to be and will be done. The 
strength of Sebastopol, the furnishing 
of its arsenal, the amount of shipping 
sunk in its harbour, the exploits and 
fame of the redoubtable Vladimir— 
reproachful as the latter are to the vi- 
gilance and enterprise of the allied 
fleets—are all so many justifications of 
the war, which the instinct of the Eng- 
lish and French people have not been 
slow to apprehend, It was time to 
take account of that vast magazine of 
offence, and the inventory proves to 
all ordinary understandings that its ac- 
cumulation portended a course of ag- 
gression not to be limited by the straits 
of the Dardanelles. The blow struck 
at Sinope was but a type of that which 
might any day, and assuredly would, 
some day, have been struck at Con- 
stantino qe, had not the popular in- 
stinct of France and England outrun 
the sagacity of their Governments, and 
anticipated the action of the Czar, by 
foreing on the military promenade to 
the East, which it is now admitted was 
only undertaken for the satisfaction of 
the public mind. In delaying to strike 
when all was prepared, Muscovite craft 
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as much over-reached itself as it subse- 
uently did in hoping to outbrag the 
feeble diplomacy that set all its trust 
ina demonstration. Had the Menschi- 
koff mission to pick a quarrel with the 
Sublime Porte been supported by the 
forcing of the Bosphorus by the Rus- 
sian fleet, and the landing of twenty 
thousard men at Constantinople, what 
operations of the Western Powers, from 
a basis two or three thousand miles dis- 
tant, could have frustrated that move- 
ment? Luckily, however, the Czar 
was timid, when his design required 
boldness. He might then, in all hu- 
man probability, ok dealt with the 
sick man quietly in his bed; and with 
full command of the Euxine, and his 
ee at Galatz, Orleans, Hicholaiet, 
‘herson, Sebastopol, and Taganrog, 
at what point was he assailable by the 
Western Powers? How long would 
the Turkish armies on the Danube or 
in Asia, with their communications ef- 
fectually cut, haye been able to main- 
tain the unequal contest? The popu- 
lar instinct of France and England dig- 
covered the dangers indicated in these 
questions and the promenades of the 
eets to Besikea and Beicos were under- 
taken, in obedience to the popular cla- 
mour, in time to profit by Russian cau- 
tion. The inoffensive character of the 
demonstration was not changed soon 
enough to forestall that outbreak of 
Russian rashness at Sinope, which ren- 
dered war inevitable, and subsequent 
events have cleared away many and 
various misapprehensions as to the 
strength and designs of Russia. She 
has been found to be not irresistible, 
or unconquerable: but so strong, as 
to be at present very dangerous, and 
growing stronger, at such a rate of 
progress as cannot be observed without 
alarm. The accumulated resources, 
the military skill, and the brute force 
that held Sebastopol for eleven months, 
and still hold its citadel against the 
united forces of France, England, Tur- 
key, and Sardinia, fayoured by the 
immense advantage of a complete com- 
mand of the sea, would be able to hold 
Constantinople against the world; and, 
acting from that frontier post, could 
sweep the Mediterranean, and dictate 
terms to the Eastern and the Western 
hemispheres. That the designs of 
Bussia extended so far, is proved by 
the fact of the accumulation of that 
inordinate store of materiel of war at 
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the particular point of Sebastopol: it 
could have been required for no peace- 
ful or merely defensive purpose. Its 
discovery demonstrated the uses it was 
really designed to subserve, and the 
demonstration makes it a matter of life 
or death with the Allies to strive to 
prevent its ever being so used. Were 
to be made now, leaving to Rus- 

sia any footing on the shores of the 
Black Sea, whatever might be the ver- 
bal terms of the treaty, it would be a 
fo tage confession that a full know- 
ge of her designs and strength had 
convinced the Western Powers of the 
hopelessness of attempting to resist 
them, The very fiereeness of the strug- 
gle, the irritation of defeats that af- 
nted, but did not crush, the languid 
recollection of barren victories, would 
impress upon the minds of both par- 
ties the firm conviction that the origi- 
nal design must be prosecuted, and 
would be ultimately successful. The 
successes of the Allies, in a word, are 
pledges to the world that a return to 
the status quo would be a calamitous 
defeat, and that the object of the war 
is now to weaken and humiliate Rus- 
sia. The difficulty that has been en- 
countered in obtaining a slight footing 


within provinces made Russian only by 
comparatively recent acts of force or 
fraud, binds the Allies to the alterna- 
tive of retiring confessedly beaten, or 
of reconquering the Crimea and the 


Transcaucasian provinces, and so re- 
ducing Russia within a frontier which 
could be defended against her aggres- 
sions. 

Thus a consideration of the position 
of the belligerents, as they stand face to 
face in the Eastern seat of war, seems to 
us to warrant no other conclusion than 
that they are all bound to fight it out 
to the end. There are, however, other 

arties whose influence must be taken 
into account. The course of events 
has, for example, at length brought 
matters nearly to the point at which 
Austria will be fo to take her 
place upon one side or the other. Ru- 
mours are rife that an allied army will 
be collected upon the Danube, it is 
to be presumed for operations in Bes- 
sarabia, during the spring, and the 
statement is countenanced by the fact, 
that a portion of the Turkish contin- 
gent, under British officers, was trans- 
ferred to Varna two or three months 
since. It is true these troops were 
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subsequently countermanded and sent 
to Kertch, but the rumours still con- 
tinue, and they at least show that a 
general impression exists that an at- 
tempt to open the Danube cannot be 
long deferred. Both strategical and 
commercial considerations,indeed, point 
to the probability that such an enter- 
prise will be undertaken as a part of 
the next campaign. It would seem to 
be very obviously prudent, in a mili- 
tary sense, to provide some employ- 
ment for the Russian troops, which 
should interrupt the incessant rein- 
forcement of the army of the Crimea; 
and the price of bread already pro- 
claims that the corn-trade of the Da- 
nube, free to all the rest of the world, 
must not be closed to France and 
England. The war, in fact, can 
scarcely be carried on in earnest with- 
out driving the Russians from the 
mouth and left bank of the Lower Da- 
nube, and that cannot be done with- 
out contact between the allied troops 
and the Austrians occupying the Prin- 
cipalities. There must, then, be either 
a collision; or a junction ; or the Aus- 
trians must retire behind their fron- 
tier. Among these courses there is for 
Austria, under present circumstances, 
but a choice of evils, and her selection 
will very probably be determined by 
accident. The casual brutality of a 
drunken trooper may finally decide the 
question which bewilders the craftiest 
of the diplomatists of Vienna. At all 
events, it is to be hoped, that expe- 
rience has taught France and England 
that their safest course is one of straight- 
forward action, As there js nearly 
equal danger for Austria, so there is 
nearly equal chance of advantage for 
the Allies in her adhesion to them, or 
to the enemy. A coalition of Austria 
with Russia would involve a disruption 
of the political bonds of Italy that 
could scarcely fail to strengthen Sardi- 
nia, as it would surely weaken Aus- 
trian military power. Qn the other 
hand, were Austria to take an active 

with the Allies, the engagement 
eds eon for hot ates 
nance of that effete despotism, with all 
its ricketty machinery of concordats, 

rts, and police-spies, would still 
further diminish that general sympathy 
of the world with the justice of the 
war which has already waned before 
the manifest disinclination of French 
and English statesmen to disturb the 
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arrangements of the old Holy Alliance. 
If, in entering the League, Austria 
would incur enmity of Russia— 
her ablest, and hitherto her only pro- 
tector against the vengeance of her o 
pressed provinces — she would at the 
same time engage the less sure and 
ready support of the Western Powers. 
They, in receiving her, would gain an 
unsteady and crippled ally, and throw 
off from their cause that element of 
bitter determination to secure, at all 
hazards, the independence of Europe, 
which is its most significant character- 
istic. The conclusion to which these 
considerations seem to us inevitably to 
lead, is again the necessity of an ac- 
tive prosecution of the war. The pro- 
gress of events tends to force Austria 
to take her side, and as there is little 
possibility of interrupting their course, 
so there is no ground for attempting 
to do so. The bold step taken by 
Sardinia, in casting in her lot with the 
Western Powers, has virtually stripped 
from Austria all the importance sup- 
to belong to her as a mediator, 
and has rendered the question of her 
choice of sides infinitely more difficult 
and important to herself than to the 
Western Powers. 
For Italy, however, the conduct of 
Austria involves considerations of ra- 
idly increasing gravity and interest. 
he Casati quarrel was a feather 
thrown into the air, and it has shown 
that Austria perceives the wind so far 
to set against her. She has withdrawn 
from the attempt to outlaw refugees 
from her provinces, and Sardinia, in 
resenting that attempt, has established 
her own territory as a political sanc- 
tuary for all Italy. It will soon be 
known throughout all the states of the 
peninsula, that the Austrian Bourbon 
who reigns in Tuscany, obedient to 
the policy of his house, ejected from 
his court a member of the Sardinian 
legation, on the ground that he was 
the son of a Lombard emigrant, and 
therefore obnoxious to the court of 
Vienna; and that Sardinia promptly 
met the insult by at once breaking off 
diplomatic relations between ‘Turin 
and Florence, thus announcing to the 
world her contempt for Duke and Em- 
peror. The lesson will not be lost ; 
and, doubtless, the knowledge that a 
city of refuge is at hand will not tend 
to appease the ardour of Tuscan, Nea- 
politan, Roman, or Lombard malcon- 
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tents. That their hopes and their 
efforts may be restrained within the 
limits of constitutional liberty, must be 
the earnest wish of every Italian p- 
triot, and of every sincere friend of hu- 
manity. ‘ Sardinia,” to use the noble 
words of her king, in his late address 
to his parliament, “offers the noble 
example of a monarch and his people 
united by indissoluble ties of mutual 
love and confidence — maintaining in- 
violate the bases of public welfare, 
order, and liberty.” It is a moral 
angewinitty that despotism can long 
endure in presence of that grand spec- 
tacle, which can now scarcely be da- 
maged by any but parricidal Italian 
hands. During the year of “ heart- 
rending and cruel visitations,” through 
which the King of Sardinia has passed, 
he and his people have together braved 
the excommunication of the Church, 
the intrigues of despotism, and the 
fury of social revolutionists. The 
union they formed with the “ powers 
who are struggling in the cause of 
justice, in behalf of the civilisation and 
independence of nations,” has been 
wisely cemented and drawn closer by 
Charles Albert’s visit to Paris and 
London, and it now stands before the 
world a League of France, England, 
and Sardinia, in defence of the for- 
tress of Italian constitutional freedom. 
Whether or not it shall become a 
league of offence against foreign do- 
mination in Italy, depends, as we have 
already intimated, upon the part Aus- 
tria may take, and for the reasons we 
have mentioned, her decision cannot, 
we imagine, be very much longer de- 
layed. 

Let us now turn our glance to the 
Baltic—the other seat, if not of actual 
war, at least of the semblance of it— 
where also, we think, the prospect is 
brighter than it was at the close of the 
last campaign, although less material 
injury has been inflicted upon the 
enemy during the present, than during 
the past summer. We need not here 
repeat opinions formerly expressed, 
and now generally acquiesced in, as to 
the nature of the cautious performance 
of the allied fleets before Sweaborg. It 
would appear, however, that the noise 
of the bombardment, strengthened, 
po by sounds from Sebastopol, has 

ad some effect in arousing the northern 
nations to a sense of their own deep in- 
terest in the great game that is going 
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on. The young men of a nation are 
commonly true exponents of its senti- 
ments, and if the students of Upsala 
have spoken truly, the hearts of the 
Swedish people are with the Allies, 
Nor did the shouts of those youths, 
exulting in the triumphs of France and 
se long want an echo in the 
highest place. Sweden, King and 
people, would be more or less than hu- 
man, if she did not ardently desire to be 
freed from the fear of Russian aggres- 
sion ; and her feelings, expressed in the 
University, by hurras and serenades, 
were made known by the Court in the 
decoration of Louis Napoleon with the 
Order of the Seraphim. How much or 
how little of significance may lie in the 
return of this compliment by the trans- 
mission of the Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honour to King Oscar, by 
the hands of General Canrobert, we 
are not in a condition to determine; 
but that it is the interest of both par- 
ties to draw together, and that they 
both know it to be so, can scarcely be 
doubted. During a long series of 
years, it has been the business or the 
pastime of Russia to encroach upon 
Swedish territory, and that abundant 
facilities for gratifying this inclination 
exist, experience too fully proves. 
Russian troops, profiting by the hard 
winter of 1809, marched across the 
Gulf of Bothnia, on the ice, and im- 
posed a treaty by which Finland was 
formally annexed to the crown of the 
autocrat. Even so late as 1852, the 
foundation of a boundary dispute, and 
no doubt of a prospective occupation of 
Norway —of which the Czar, among 
his many titles, styles himself “ heir ” 
—was laid, by a sudden abrogation 
of the boundary treaty of 1751, which 
permitted the area migration of 
the Norse and Finnish Laps across the 


border ; so that in future the ramblings 
of those poor Nomads and their rein- 
deer—a matter of absolute necessity to 
them — will be dealt with as a viola. 


tion of Russian territory. This, of 
course, will be seen to be a mere pick- 
ing of a quarrel—a device for the 
North analogous to the Greek protec- 
torate for the South. As such it must 
be understood and appreciated by the 
Swedish and Norwegian nations, and 
must seem to them the prelude of an 
aggressive attack, which, by their own 
unaided force, they could not hope to be 
able to resist. On the other hand, it 
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is no less manifest, after the experience 
of two campaigns, that the, Western 
Powers want some condition to the suc- 
cess of their operations against Russia 
in the Baltic. They have fired away 
some tons of projectiles for the satis- 
faction of the people at home; but 
they have, in the exercise of a per- 
fectly sound discretion, carefully avoid- 
ed knocking their ships against the 
stone walls of Sweaborg, Revel, or 
Cronstadt. They have, too, been foiled 
to a great extent, in their blockade, by 
the neutrality of Sweden and Prussia, 
and by the freedom of the ports of the 
latter kingdom for Russian purposes. 
The active co-operation of Sweden 
would afford to them the means both 
of carrying on war, and of interrupting 
commerce, to the detriment of the ene- 
my. It would bring to their side in 
the struggle an army of 60,000 men 
and 200 gun-boats, and it would re- 
move one difficulty that now stands in 
the way of their prosecution of the 
most effectual warfare against Russia, 
by a bona fide closure of the Baltic 
_ Thus the way would seem to 

open for the incorporation of Sweden 
ia the anti-Russian league ; although 
it is not to be expected that it can be 
conclusively effected without the ar- 
rangement of specific terms for the fu- 
ture protection of that barrier state. 
The league with Sweden must include 
a guarantee by the Western Powers 
against all future encroachments of 
Russia, and, perhaps, an undertaking 
to restore to her her conquered pro- 
vinces. ‘This, too, is onc of those ex- 
ceptional cases in which the grant ofa 
subsidy upon strictly defined condi- 
tions would be justifiable, and without 
it no important active assistance could 
be well expected. By the treaty of 
Orebro, concluded in 1813, Sweden 
contributed a force of 30,000 men to 
the grand alliance, and opened the 
harbours of Gottenburg, Carlsham, 
and Stralsund to British ships ; she re- 
ceived in return, from England, a ces- 
sion of the island of Guadeloupe, and 
a subsidy of a million a year. Here is 
a sufficient precedent for the principles 
of a new treaty of offence and defence 
with our Scandinavian kinsmen; the 
devising of details suited to present 
circumstances would not seem to be a 
very difficult task. For useful nego- 
ciations with the other Baltic states, 
the time does not appear to have yet 
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come. As with Austria, so with Prussia 
and Denmark, experience shows the pro- 

r course to be one of straightforward 
indifference. They will take their re- 
spective parts on either side as circum- 
stances may determine, and not until 
neutrality shall cease to be profitable 
or possible. The adhesion of Sweden 
ta the alliance, and the change in the 
character of the war that would effect, 
would, in all likelihood, soon bring 
about a condition of affairs which would 
render it easy to deal with the Prussian 
and the Dane. Until then they may 
be safely left to the perplexing opera- 
tion of their own reflections upon the 
dangers of indecision, which would 
ptobably be sped, to their own and to 
the public advantage, by a practical 
hint now and then that a profession of 
neutrality confers no privilege of aiding 
or injuring belligerents. 

e must now extend our vision 
across the Atlantic to examine for a 
moment that cloud in the West, which 
has recently risen into view. Brother 
Jonathan is not satisfied, it would 
seem, with the brisk trade he has 


driven, in munitions of war, with all 
the belligerents, under cover of the 
doctrine of ‘‘ free ships, free goods ;” 


but he must also aspire to the charac- 
ter of a mediator, and qualify for that 
office by assuming an air of swagger- 
ing, fussy importance. This aspira- 
tion has been quickened by the ap- 
proach of the presidential’ election, 
which seems to require for its proper 
conduct a grand melodramatic specta- 
cle of a terrific combat, in which the 
stars and stripes shall be waved 
triumphantly over some real or ima- 
i foe. An opportunity, too, has 
n unfortunately given for parading 
the union-jack on the boards, by the 
blunder of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, and the unwarrantable proceed- 
i taken under its provisions. A 
mighty noise has, therefore, been made, 
and too much notice has probably 
been taken of it by the prominent 
organs of British opinion. Mr. Ca- 
leb Cushing, the Attorney - General 
of the United States, has penned a 
yast amount of vulgar fustian, which 
has been answered, also in the Cam- 
byses’ vein, by the Times, in apparent 
forgetfulness of the fact, that Mr. 
Cushing fills no international political 
position, and that his raving no more 
expounds the views of-the Government 
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and people of the United States, than 
does that of Mr. Cobden or Mr. Duffy 
set forth the opinions of the British 
people. We were wrong in the affair 
of the foreign enlistments, and having 
confessed to the fact, by the word of 
our foreign minister, there is an end 
of it. But late arrivals from America 
bring statements that “it is a fixed 
fact that a new ambassador is to be sent 
by Russia to Wesbingian, and that he 
will bring, besides his regular cre- 
dentials, a confidential communication 
from the Czar, of the most important 
character, relative to the terms on 
which alone Russia will consent to a 
peace. Russia mediated between Great 
Britain and the United States, and 
now the United States may mediate 
between Russia and the Allies, She 
does not ask American mediation, but 
she will accept it, and will at once in- 
dicate her terms, which, as I [a 
Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald] stated in a former com- 
munication, will embrace such vast 
commercial advantages for all the 
world, that the industrial classes of 
France and England will clamour for 
their acceptance as soon as they are 
generally understood.” We also hear 
of great doings, in the way of bye- 
play, between the Russian and Ame- 
rican ministers, at the respectable 
court of Athens, and of a negociation 
that is on foot for the cession of the 
volcanic island of Milo to the United 
States. It is not impossible that the 
Americans may so far disregard the 
precepts of Washington, as to covet 
the possession of this standing-room 
for intermeddling in the broils of the 
old world. But as the island, although 
only thirteen miles long, possesses an 
excellent bay, and contains large sup- 
plies of iron, alum, sulphur, and salt, 
it is not likely that the Western 
Powers, who are now the acting trus- 
tees of the kingdom of Greece, will 
permit its alienation. It is too distant 
and in too dangerous a neighbourhood 
to suit the filibusters, and we must be 
permitted to doubt that the President 
and Congress have so far lost their 
senses as to make such an object an 
excuse for national war. Of the pro- 
posed Russian embassy and its objects 
it is unnecessary to speak, until we 
shall be further informed respecting 
them; but as braggart words may oc- 
casionally lead to blows, contrary te 
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the intent of those who use them, it 
may not be amiss to state how the case 
really stands as to a war between Great 
Britain and America. The idea is ab- 
horrent to every feeling of the British 
heart; and so united in this sentiment 
are all classes of the British people, that 
we verily believe nothing short of ac- 
tual violation of our flag would force us 
to engage in the unnatural conflict. It 
is the heart, nevertheless, that is our 
main counsellor in this matter, and it 
is possible for the head to advise very 
differently. It is, in our opinion, 
scarcely doubtful that the one-sided 
neutrality of the United States is pro- 
ductive of more injury to the Allies 
than could attend their open hostility. 
A single sentence, in which The New 

‘ork Journal of Commerce explains the 
demand for saltpetre that has recently 
sprung up in America, will show how 
the neutrality system now works. 
‘©The invoices,” says the journalist, 
‘Sof this contraband article now on 
the way from England to Boston, as 
already stated, have been shipped under 
bonds not to be reshipped to Europe ; 
but they will supply the place of direct 
invoices originally destined for con- 
sumption here, and the latter will be 
sent to Germany for Russian use.” 
Were the Allies at war with Ameri- 
ea, and linked in an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with Sweden, the Bal- 
tic might be hermetically closed. We 
should have no more Samuel H. Apple- 
tons slipping into Riga with a cargo 
of revolvers and other Yankee war- 
notions, in the early spring, before 
British caution would try the ice with 
our screw steamers; not a pound of 
o article contraband of war need be 
suffered to pass to the enemy’s frontier 
from the seaboard. It is consideration 
for (if they like it better, fear of) the 
United States, and not any delicacy 
towards Prussia, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, or the other European ma- 
ritime states, that has influenced the 
great powers to forbear so long from 
stopping the supplies of Russia, or to 
continue so patiently fighting with 
their own hands bound. On the other 
side, in the present relative position of 
the naval power of the world—the fleet 
of Russia being at the bottom of the 
harbour of Sebastopol, or cooped up 
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within the fortified ports of the Baltic, 
that of America existing chiefly in her 
forests—the enormous commercial ma- 
rine of the United States would fall an 
easy prey to the allied squadrons: 
The days of Paul Jones, or even of 
the frigates of the last war, have gone 
by; those of countless merchantmen, 
bearing the wealth of American citi- 
zens, safely in peace, helplessly in 
war, over every sea, have come in their 
stead, These are simple, intelligible 
facts. We state them in no desire to 
cause irritation. Our words breathe no 
threatenings. We are convinced that 
no respectable American—we may even 
say no American in a prominent public 
position—contemplates war with France 
and England; but they may not know 
the whole truth as to British feelings 
and views, and a knowledge of it may 
suggest to them the reasoning suitable 
for them to use with desperadoes of 
the stamp of Mr. Caleb Cushing. 

And while we are looking out be- 
yond the Atlantic, we must not fail to 
turn a passing glance upon Canada. 
A few months since we called atten- 
tion to the remarkable material pro- 
gress of that colony, and to its cordial 
relations with home. We have heard 
since of the truly loyal spirit in which 
they hailed the great achievement of 
the war. If, then, it be true, as has 
been alleged, that the Canadians of- 
fered their services, in complete colo- 
nial regiments, at the seat of war, 
may we not ask why was the offer dis- 
regarded? May we not hope that the 
failure of the stupid experiment of fo- 
reign enlistment will teach the Govern- 
ment to repair, as far as possible, the 
double error they committed in insult- 
ing British citizens, by declining to re- 
ceive them into the ranks of the army, 
and in drawing on quarrels with other 
states, by an unsuccessful endeavour 
to recruit their ranks with vagrant fo- 
reigners, who even in the class of offi- 
cers find their place, as deserters and 
robbers, in the police-courts of Lon- 
don ?* 

But it is {timejthat}we should turn 
our eyes homeward, and review the 
circumstances of the central position 
from which we have been examining 
this extended field of political action. 
And here, again, although we may 


* See proceedings at Thames Police Court, in Dublin Evening Mail, Nov. 7, 1855. 
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have occasion to point out defects and 
laches, it is now our good fortune to 
see matters in a somewhat brighter 
— than has usually shone upon them 
of late. The nation remains unchang- 
ed in opinion in regard to the great 
question of the day. The popular in- 
stinct still perceives that the way to 
peace is to be found in a vigorous and 
effectual prosecution of the war. 
Among the people, notwithstanding 
the grievous burdens under which they 
labour, there is no change; but the 
Government no longer sets itself be- 
fore the world as the unwilling agent 
of the popular will. It is said, and 
there is some reason to fear too truly, 
that neither Court nor Cabinet is yet 
altogether free from the leaven of Ger- 
man, if not of Russian, leanings ; but 
there is homage to public opinion in the 
oe facts, that the statesman 
who, but a few years ago, was dis- 
missed from the Queen’s service for 
the crime of kaving rendered himself 
distasteful to foreign despots, is now at 
the head of the ministry ; and that the 
minister who, on that occasion, became 
the ready agent in his colleagues’ de- 
— from office, has been removed 

m public life. That Lord Palmer- 
ston is sincere in his declared intention, 
to go heartily and fully with the nation 
in its determination not to sheathe the 
sword until a safe, honourable, and 
lasting peace shall be insured, we can 
see no reason to doubt. But even 
should any mental reservation have 
lurked beneath the words in which he 
made that declaration before the as- 
sembled citizens of London, the cheers 
that then encouraged him, and still 
more plainly the hisses that saluted 
Lord John Russell, must have told 
him the time forhesitating and faltering 
was past. Onward he must go, boldly, 
or fall ignominiously from what he 
himself describes as one of the noblest 
positions to which a high-minded man 
can aspire. It is the duty of every 
honest citizen to support Lord Pal- 
merston in making good the pledges 
he gave at Guildhall ; and supported 
he assuredly will be if he prove true 
to himself. Having thus frankly 
stated our general view with respect to 
the minister, it will, we trust, be un- 
necessary to clear ourselves from any 
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suspicion of being influenced by hos- 
tility to his Government, in the few 
comments we propose to make upon its 
proceedings in the way less of criticism 
than of friendly suggestion. 

It isa prevalent, but we believe very 
ill-founded notion, that Englishmen of 
the high official class have the means of 
acquiring, and do actually possess, the 
fullest information attainable in rela- 
tion to their proper business of Govern- 
ment, and as to the popular estimate 
entertained of themselves and their 

olicy, which is the basis of their pub- 
ic position. Credit for such valuable 
knowledge is sometimes power. Thus, 
when an obvious blot in a minister's 
game is hit—when it is seen by every 
one that he had no plan or a bad one, 
and that his action was feeble or too 
late—he is yet able to hold his ground 
under the shelter of the general belief, 
that he must have had a design hid 
under his apparent imbecility, only it 
was too deep to be understood by the 
uninitiated. ‘Be sure he is not the fool 
you take him for,” is the common 
formula in which a minister is accorded 
another trial. Thus Lord Aberdeen 
was encouraged in a course which 
every man in the country saw, and, in 
common conversation, most men said, 
was leading inevitably to war, and yet, 
no doubt, he was in complete ignor- 
ance of the public judgment upon his 
policy. and very probably does not yet 

now it. In all likelihood he still im- 
agines, with Mr. Gladstone,* that the 
nation was madly desirous of war, and 
that he only endeavoured to restrain a 
paroxym of rage, the very violence of 
which ensured its speedy subsidence. 
The simple truth is that the people 
were, to a man, sincerely anxious for 
peace ; but seeing farther and clearer 
than the ministers, they perceived that 
it could not be obtained by humbly 
suing for it. Events have shown that 
the people were right, and that Lord 
Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, and their 
peace-at-any-price colleagues, were 
wrong ; but the indulgence of trial 
after trial failed to bring those gentle- 
men to an acquaintance with the real 
sentiments of the nation, until the basis 
of public opinion, upon which alone a 
ministry can long stand, crumbled from 
under their feet. Has Lord Palmer- 


* See Mr. Gladstone's Lecture at Chester, in Spectator for Nov. 17, 1855. 
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ston profited by thisexample? If he 
has, he will know, and he will show that 
he knows, that to secure his position he 
needs but to prove his fidelity to the 
national idea, that peace must be con- 
quered by a repression of Russia with- 
in safe boundaries, and to throw him- 
selfin full confidence upon the sense of 
the country. He may thus attain to 
security from intrigues in the Court, 
divisions in the Cabinet, and factious 
coalitions in Parliament; and such is 
the common opinion of all observant 
men. But having already premised 
that we see no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of the Premier’s confession 
of faith at Guildhall, we may be asked 
what further proofs can be required? 
Those whose sight and hearing are not 
dulled by the smoke and noise of Lon- 
don will be at no loss to recognise, in 
the answer to the question, the all but 
unanimous opinion of the public 
upon the principles that should at this 
crisis direct a British Government and 
their judgment upon the practices of 
the present administration. 

At the very root of the matter lies 
the subject of public expenditure ; and 
the cheerfulness with which the people 
have submitted to the heavy pressure 
of the last two years, while it entitles 
them to be respectfully listened to, 
ought not to be misunderstood. It is 
the will of the nation that the war 
should not be pinched ; but while they 
set no bounds to useful outlay, they ex- 
a a war minister to waste not, while 

e wants not. The main object inthe 
popular mind is the war; but the peo- 
ple do not accept the war as an excuse 

or recklessness and lavish profusion in 
the civil” departments of the State. 
Wise men see, in the necessities 
and pressure of war, the soundest and 
most practical reasons for undertaking 
internal reforms, and the urgency of 
the tax-gatherer now popularises such 
wisdom. Retrenchments, that inthe 
abundance of peace were languidly 
asked for, perhaps opposed on grounds 
of tenderness for vested interests, or 
@ generous distaste for cheese-paring, 
are now thought of as though their 
sum would fit out a floating battery, or 
set another squadron in the field. 
Jobs, that a little while ago were but 
the subject of a passing sneer or jest, 
are now pointed to with bitterness as 
a wasting of the bread of the poor. 
We have no time now to write a re- 
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port on Administrative Reform ; but 
we will mention an instance or two in 
point, not of gigantic malversations,but 
of such blots as are continually hit in 
the daily converse of the people. Thus 
we have heard a number of intelligent 
men, casually assembled together, pro- 
nounce a unanimous verdict of *¢ guilty 
of intent to render war impossible,” 
against the minister, upon evidence 
which satisfied them that a case occur- 
red in which military stores were car- 
ried by waggon from the Tower to 
Euston-square, thence by railway to 
Liverpool, from Liverpool to Dublin 
by steamer, and then by railway, wag- 
gon, and boat to Cork, Queenstown, 
and so on board a store-ship. The 
statement is, we have reason to believe, 
perfectly correct, and it involves the 
charge of a public outlay of about £8 
10s. per ton, for a transit which could 
have been effected by a steamer that 
plies regularly from the Tower wharf 
to Queenstown, at a cost of thirty shil- 
lings. In larger and more numerous 
circles more generally known facts are 
cited in support ofa similar conclusion. 
Men find, for example, seven commis- 
sioners on the Board of Inland Re- 
venue, which has been repeatedly ac- 
knowledged to be over-manned, and 
they see a vacancy in it filled up at 
this time of public distress, and by an 
individual whose appointment cannot 
be considered in any other light than 
as a gross job. Only last month, a 
barrister was provided for by making 
him one of seven magistrates who are 
charged with police duties in Dublin ; 
while in Liverpool, we:believe, at least 
as much magisterial work is performed 
by a single stipendiary. As to the 
jobs of retirement and pensioning ac- 
complished in the Irish Post-office, 
Poor Law and Board of Works De- 
partments within the last year, they are 
known to every one, and their name is 
legion. A minister, bold enough to 
throw himself upon the people, would 
find in most of these cases—and in 
hundreds of others—the surest means 
of proving the sincerity of his own po- 
licy. If it was seen that he was dis- 

osed to husband the public resources, 
[ need feel no fear of opposition to 
his war estimates. Viewed by this 
light, a season of war is of all others 
the most proper for civil retrenchments 
and reforms: it enables the minister to 
do, with the aid of the people, what in 
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peace he conld not perform by reason 
of the cupidity of partisans. 

But the nation hi looks for guaran- 
tees for the honest and vigorous pro- 
secution of the war in the military ad- 
ministration itself; and here again 
there is much to try their faith, We 
do not propose to advert to many 
ee on which the public opinion has 

een very freely expressed, as, for ex- 
ample, the organisation of the several 
war departments, promotion, or the 
strategic conduct of the war, but shall 
content ourselves with mentioning one 
or two untoward arrangements which 
show so remarkable an ignorance of 
the public feeling as to look very like 
an intentional disregard of it. Even 
with the command of money, war can- 
not be carried on without men; and 
next to financial arrangements, a sound 
recruiting system is the main require- 
ment. But this latter has no solid 
basis, except in the military spirit of 
the country, and to curb and stifle 
this seems almost to have been the ob- 
ject of some measures of the Govern- 
ment. Thus the recent regulation, by 
which militia officers are subjected to 
dismissal, as a penalty for encouraging 
their inen to volunteer into the army, 
is, no doubt, a mere blunder, but why 
has it not been repealed? Lord 
Palmerston may possibly be ignorant 
that it has been committed, or he may 
not know that the reduction of officers 
in a ratio with the diminution of the 
strength of their corps must have the ef- 
fect we have stated. Nevertheless, we 
have heard the circumstance adduced in 
proof of his philo-Russianism. To our 
mind, however, he seems chargeable 
with a still graver error of omission, in 
so far as he may have shared in the re- 
fusal of the Aberdeen ministry to re- 
spond to the general offer of the country 
to form volunteer corps, and we own 
wecannot comprehend why that error is 
2. in. Such organisations would 
much cheaper recruiting agencies 
than militia regiments, and they would 
be, at least, as efficient. A militia 
raised by voluntary enlistment, in fact 
scarcely differs from a regular army. 
The regiments become influenced by 
an esprit de corps that indisposes the 
men to exchange from them; the con- 
nexion between them and their coun- 
ties is but slight, and the interest of 
the higher officers is, at all times, ad- 
versé to the. volunteering of their 
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trained soldiers into the line. On the 
other hand, the mere authorisation of 
volunteer corps hasalways been, in these 
kingdoms, a sort of levee en masse, from 
which, in addition to some social bene- 
fits that we think we could show na- 
turally attend such organisations, a 
large per centage of the best recruits 
might be expected to be continuously 
supplied. In a word, we can conceive 
no measure that would be more likely 
than this to convince the nation that 
the Government is thoroughly in ear- 
nest in its war policy, and to impress 
upon the mind of the Czar a convic- 
tion that the nation is ready to support 
a fighting ministry at all hazards. In- 
stead, however, of rousing the ardour 
of the masses, in these extraordinary 
times, by a somewhat extraordinary 
exhibition of military pomp and cir- 
cumstance, the authorities take unusual 
pains to hide the glitter of arms. A 
red coat is seldom seen in our cities ; 
the sound of the spirit-stirring drum 
is rarely heard in the streets of our 
market-towns; and men scarcely know 
of the existence of British soldiers 
but by dismal lists of killed and wound- 
ed, and vacant seats in almost every 
family circle. 

Finally, it is not to be denied that a 
strong impression prevails in the coun- 
try that there is too much of the 
peace-at-any-price element within the 
cabinet ; and the recent endeavours to 
introduce more by the successive offers 
of the Colonial Office to Lord Stanley 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert, have un- 
ear shaken, though perhaps 
slightly, the popular faith in the anti- 
Russian disposition of Lord Palmer- 
ston. To us those events certainly 
seem to contain additional proof that 
the Premier’s knowledge of the state 
of popular feeling is defective. The 
support of men pledged, like those we 
have named, to anti-popular. views of 
the war and of foreign policy gene- 
rally, would bring him not strength 
but weakness; their active opposition 
would rally the nation around him. 
The general acquescence in — we may 
almost say approval of — his’ ultimate 
committal of the colonies to the care 
of Mr. Labouchere, ought to convince 
him that the people will not object to 
his clothing any lay-figure with the 
robes of office, provided only it be not 


-suspected that the Russian uniform is 


worn underneath. But in trath it 
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would seeri as if the training and ex- 

rience of all our public men, during 
orty piping years of peace, had nar- 
rowed their ideas of the policy and 
means of government, to a scheme of 
party tricks and combinations; and 
caused them to forget that the reality 
of national danger has power to evoké 
influences before which faction must 
wither. The great majority of the 

ople, in ordinary times, look with 
indifference, or with the placid inte- 
rest of the beholder of a dramatic 
spectacle, upon the intrigues and even 
fe the honest struggles of profession- 
al politicians. Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation, Parliamentary Reform, the 


Abolition of Slavery, the Repeal of 


Restrictive Customs’ Duties, were all 
carried by the exertions of individual 
leaders, and by a skilled employment 
of the machinery of associations and 
leagues. But™for such agencies, not 
one of those changes would lave been 
effected at this day. While peace 
seemed durable; and a millennium of 
industrial exhibitions—veritable towers 
of Babel—was in course of initiation, 
the requirements of faction establish- 
ed a Peace Congress; but where is 


the machinery by which the country 


has been roused to a determination to 
resist Russian aggression, and to fight 
to the last in defence of national inde- 
pendence? There is no war congress, 
no anti-Russian league, no constitu- 
tion-preservation society, with staffs 
of hired chairmen, clerks, and lectur- 
ers, labouring day and night to stir 
society to its depths of cupidity, pas- 
sion, and vanity. The trading patri- 
ots and professional politicians are all 
of counsel for the other side ; but the 
natural instinct of freemen, conscious 
of danger to their hearths and forums, 
has banded the whole nation together 
asone man, and set at nought the 
craftiest devices of faction. ‘The same 
overruling force of public opinion 
that has brigaded together in the field 
the English Protestant, the French 
Roman Catholic, the excommunicated 
Sardinian, and the faithful follower 
of the Prophet, has obliterated from 
the popular mind of England all re- 
spect for the old distinctions of party 
The ancient rallying-cries of faction are 


no longer intelligible to the masses. - 


Consistency is now taken to mean 
fidelity to the national cause in com- 
bination with any faithful associates: 
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inconsistericy, the offérice committed 
by Lord John Russell at Vienna, is 
vacillation; feébleness, or treachery in 
dealing with the enemy; under what- 
every party-flag the operation may be 
conducted. If Lord Palmerston has 
strength of vision to enable him to pé- 
netrate the mists that surround Lon- 
don clubs, and cliques, and offices, and 
to perceive the signs of public opi- 
nion, hé will know his edurse; he will 
require resolution and a strong will to 
enable him to shape it safely: The ob- 
vious difficulties with which he will 
have to conterid will be, the Parliamen- 
tary opposition of the avowed peace- 
party directly, and the indirect, but 
much more dangerous, hostility of rival 
factionaries, some of them fully pledged 
to the Russianism of Messrs. Bright 
and Cobden; others riding at single 
anchor, and ready, at a moment's no- 
tice, to slip and hoist the flag either of 
Russia or England. That this cate- 
gory may include a large number of 
members of the House of Conimons, 
will be admitted by the candid reader, 
who recollects the narrow escape of the 
country from utter disgrace, last ses- 
sion, by a majority of but three carrying 
the resolution guaranteeing the Turk- 
ish loan. In the anti-national mino- 
rity upon that occasion, Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Walpole voted, and thereby 
laid the foundation of those rumours of 
the coalition of the first-named gentle- 
man with Messrs. Bright and Glad- 
stone, to which some degree of corro- 
boration has been lent by the tone of a 
journal supposed to be influenced by 
his inspiration. Whether or not the 
articles of alliance have been signed 
between those high contracting parties 
will probably not be certainly known 
until the meeting of Parliament, and 
the occurrence of the first opportunit 
to strike a blow at the minister. It 
is, however, undeniable that the leader 
of the House of Commons, under Lord 
Derby’s administration, did, as one of 
his latest acts last session, lead the o 
ition to the guarantee of the Turk- 
ish loan, to which the honour of the 
nation was pledged; and the fact de- 
mands the gravest consideration of 
those members of the Conservative 
party, who may still remain so imper- 
fectly acquainted with the state of 
public opinion as to imagine that party 


juggling in the House of Commons 


will be permitted to make or unmake 
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aministry. The time requires—among 
honest men the time always requires— 
plain speaking, and we feel that we 
should imperfectly discharge the duty 
we have undertaken, if we did not warn 
all whom it may concern of the ex- 
tremely dangerous character of any 
such delusion. Again, we repeat, the 
nation requires that there shall be a 
Government strong enough to prose- 
cute the war to its proper termination 
—a peace secured by weakening the 
aggressive power of Russia and push- 
ing back her frontier to a defensible 
barrier line. A few election agents 
and local place-hunters may desire to 
carry Lord John Russell, or Lord 
Derby, into office; but the intention 
of the people is what we have stated, 
and no other. It is plain then to our 
mind, that the lines of duty and of 
self-interest coincide, as well in the 
ease of independent members of Par- 
liament, as in that of Lord Palmerston. 
Patriotism requires, and regard for 
their personal position ought to sug- 
gest to respectable men — Conserva- 
tives, Whigs, or Radicals — that, at 
least so long as the nation considers 
the object of the war not to be attain- 
ed, they should own no allegiance to 
any party but that of the country, and 
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that they should prove their fidelity to 
that flag, by the most scrupulous ab- 
stinence from every act of factious op- 
position, by the most explicit and 
candid statements of their views upon 
all proper occasions, and by a straight- 
forward and ready support of all mea- 
sures of the Government calculated to 
advance the great work in hand, or 
which they cannot show to be likely to 
retard it. Such a course would, we 
hope, often bring our most respected 
Conservative friends into the same 
lobby with Lord Palmerston; they may 
be assured that it would never lower 
them in the estimation of any respect- 
able portion of their constituents. Nor 
should Lord Palmerston’s tactics be in 
any respect different. He will soon 
learn, if he will be but true to himself 
and go straightforward, whether fac- 
tion or patriotism prevails in the House 
of Commons, If it shall turn out that 
he cannot, by the loyal aid of the pre- 
sent representatives of the nation, ad- 
minister public affairs in accordance 
with the national wish, it only remains 
for him to give the constituencies an 
opportunity of selecting wiser and 
honester men—he must DissoLvE Par- 
liament. 
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